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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND. EDITION. 


IN order to illustrate ina clearer manner some incidental 
points, which are cofnected with my main question, ἃ few 
corrections and many additions have, since the first pub- 
lication of this Essay, appéared necessary. Of this kind 
the reader will find, in the following pages, some farther 
observations on the harmony and verse of our own lan- 
guage ; on certain peculiarities in the origination of the 
Roman; and on the long continued purity of the Greek. 
Particularly the ratio of the falling times in the doctrine 
of accents, as they differ in the Roman and Greek lan- 
guages, and the distinction between the accentual and 
metrical arsis, the confusion of which hath frequently 
perplexed this subject, and which I did not sufficiently 
point out, are here more accurately stated. Many posi- 
' tive proofs of the authenticity of our present Greek ac- 
centuation, from the ancient grammarians, are likewise 
now added: which, although more easily produced than 
those general proofs of presumption and inference before 
alleged, and in themselves, and their own nature, less 
cogent (because they are often confined to single words, 
whereas the general proofs of induction extend to the 
system of a whole language), are yet to some readers 
more persuasive, and are therefore not here omitted. 
My particular acknowledgments are onthis occasion 
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due to Dr. Taylor and“Mr. Markland, for what they have 
kindly communicated to me for my use in this edition: 
to the former, for directing me to some passages in an- 
cient authors relating to my question, which had not 
_occurred to me in the course of my own reading ; to the 
latter, for confirmmg my opinion, by the authority of his 
own general sentiments on the same subject, and for his 
correction and illustration of several passages in the 
Elegy of Musuaras: to both, for their favourable conde- 
scension in shewing an attention to my imperfect endea- 
vours towards explaining a part of those languages of 
which they are the great and perfect masters. 


INTRODUCTION: 


ON THE 


HISTORY AND STATE OF THE CONTROVERSY CON- - 
' CERNING THE GREEK ACCENTUAL MARKS, 


I AM not able to discover that the faithfulness and pro- 
priety of the Greek accentual marks was ever much 
doubted before the time of Isaac Vossius. The dispute 
between Mr. Cheke, the famous Greek professor of Cam- 
bridge, and his opponents, about the middle of the six- 
teenth century, turned upon examining and determining 
the sound of the Greek letters, taken singly ; not on the 
sound of syllables, considered reiatively* to each other 
in their combined modulation, which is the subject be- 
fore us at present, and very distinct therefore from that 
which was then discussed with so much spirit, genius, 
and learning, by Bishop Gardiner and Mr. Cheke. Ac- 
cents had no share in this dispute. That laborious and 
ingenious reformer of the Greek pronunciation left the 
marks as he found them, looking on them as the genuine 
signs of the ancient tones, and as authentic remains of 
antiquity. But about ninety years ago an opinion was 


* Thus Lipsias distinguishes be- frustra clemente mihi recte efferas, nin . 


tween pronuntiatie clementaris and ac- ex iis efficere possis junctim voces. Ab 
centuslis (de rect. pronant. ling. lect. has non potes, sine justo legitimoque ac- 
0. 4.) Elementaris illa qui sfficiat?—  centu. c. 17. . 
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started by the younger * Vossius, among others equally 
whimsical, in his book de cantu Poematum et viribus 
Rhythmi, concerning the impropriety and barbarism of 
the marks. This hypothesis, though hastily and incon- 
siderately formed, yet coming from a man of genius, 

and falling in with the prejudiees of many northern ears, 
was favourably received by several of the leamed, par- 
ticularly in Holland and}+Germany. And being further 
explained, and enforced in a particular treatise, a few 
years after, by { Henr. Christianus Henninius, it hath 
since that time much prevailed in other parts of Eu- 
rope: and produced lately two other treatises, writ- 
ten with the same view, the one by Mirtisbus Sarpedo- 
nius, published at Rome in 1750, the other a few years 


4 He was nota man from whom any 
thing accurate was to be expected, 
novelty being his great object, astrath 


was his father Gerard’s. His charac- | 


te woll.drawn by Dr. Thirlby in Dedi- 
cat: ad Just. Martyr: Brant: in Vossio 
multe lisere, ingenium excellens, judi- 
cium etiam, si non maximum, at tantum 
quantum ei satis superque fuit: qui, nisi 
enmia me fallunt, quid in quavis re ve- 
rum οὐδεὶ, leviter'curavit pereptcere. Sa~ 
tis habyit neva, devia, mirabilia, in cri- 
tica,in philosuphia, in theologia quererc 
φὲ excogitare: vera anne falsa essent, id 
vero aliis exquirendum reliquit, qui sua 
isthuc interesss existimarent. 

4 * Id quoque Henninins et Major 
effeceruat, ut multi eraditoram, ma- 
xime in Saxonia inferiore, acventus in 
écriplis suis omittant.” Joh. Sémon in 


’ Introduct. Grammatico-Critica in Ling. 


Grecam, sect. ii. 29. 

¢ He published it ander the title of 
“Ἑλλινισμὸς ᾽᾿Ορϑωδός. Trajeet. ad Rhen. 
Ann. 1684. A treatise on the same 
wabjcot was, written in support of Hen- 
hiniue’, doctrine by Joh. Dan. Major, 
Professor Kiluniencis, in Epistola de 
nummis Grece inscriptis, &e. An- 


other defence of Hennizias was drawn 
up by C. G. Hoffmannas in Comment. 
de lingue Grece modulatione sine ac- 
centibus. ° But the arguments of 

two authors being drawa from the οὐδε: 
sien οὗ aocentual marks on coins; and 
other inscribed menuments of anti+ 
quity, amount to nothing. It is well 
known that, for several centuries, 
none but capital letters were: used iri 
public monuments and revords, and 
MSS. in general: and with onpitals these 
marks could nol well be joined. But 
even if they could, those who dispute 


“the existence of old accents from the 


non-appearance of their marks, may; 
with-as good reason, question the exis. 
tence of ancient quantity; for the 
marks of that do not appear either in 


“old or modern writings. Some other 


authors of inferior note and conse- 
quence have written against onr ab- 
cents: Drusins, de recta lectione lin- 
gue 8. c. 4. Joh. Heyliosin Dissert. de: 
Accentibus Grec. Herm. Hardtiua iz 
Studiose Greeo. p. 146, seq. Medericis 
in Manudact. ad scient. Ῥιμίρίος. P- 

129, 
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after by Dr. G. at Londen; who seeing to think he hath 
put the fikishing stroke to the project of Vossius, and 
completed the judicious work of subverting the Greek 
marks. of accentuation: 

: This opinion appears to spread daily, and to have 
shbady operated so far, as to indace the present edi- 
tors of Greuk in ἃ great University to join openly in 
this declaration against. the marks, by discarding them 


extively from some of their printed copies. This inno- 


vation. in.the manner of printing Greek, lately seen in 
some Oxford * editions, and expected in others, led 
wie to consider with myself the reasons. of, this alter- 
ation. The novelty of the thing, though agreeable to 
my own sentiments at that time, yet engaged my par- 
ticular notice, and drew me insensibly to examine 
with more care, ‘than I had ever done before, the na- 
tare and use of these marks, and the motives for this 
suppression of them; not without some hopes, that 
such an inquiry, if conducted with caution and diligence, 
tiight. perhaps in the.end repay the trouble of it, by 
affording me the satisfaction of finding out those rea- 
sons, which determined the University editors to this new 
method; and of confirming ikewise my own pre-con- 
ceived opinion concerning them, as well by my own 
rational conviction, as by the authority of an academical 


press. With this view, I began to consider with all the © 


accuracy and attention of which I was capable, the sub- 


ject of accent and quantity ; examining first their general . 


nature, and then their pattioular use in the pronunciation 
of those languages with which I was most acquainted. 


This I did, with many old prejudices, on my first en- 


* It has been seid that these edi- 
dens ‘ave te-bo considered as coming 
foam privdte pexsons, wot from the Uni- 
versity. However thie may be, it is 
costes .timt a beek of verses, pub- 
lished und spresented to his Majesty by 
the University es a body, mast be un- 
derstood as theirs in a peculiar sense. 


And in that book the marke of accent 
ave otelited. Whether, therefore, there 
wus any intention, or not, of recom- 


mending such an omission, it does. 


and will appear to every indifferent 
stranger, that it is at least counte- 
nanced by ‘this mode of printing used 
by them on so public an occasion. 
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gaging’ ia the. inquiry against accent and its marks, ag 
inconsistent with genuine quantity, which undoubtedly 
is to be duly observed ;* and which many persons have 
been taught to consider as the only thing to be regarded. 
in the, pronunciation of Greek and Latin. But notwith- 
Standing these prepossessions, and some secret wishes, 
that I might upon examination find my old netions te be 
right ; the result of my research was very different from 
what I expected, and gave a determization to my opinion 
contrary to my former sentiments, and even to my hopes; 
leaving me to the disagreeable conviction of having been 
for several years in a mistake, and having often too in- 
considerately asserted, upon weak and treacherous au- 
thority, what I now find to be erroneous. 

It soon appeared to me, on reading what some others 
had written on this subject, that it had been mach: 
puzzled, as many other points have in like manner been, 
by the use of undefined terms in an indeterminate vague 


‘sense. The word accent I have found used by the same 


writer in four very wide and different senses ; expressing 
semetimes elevation, sometimes prolongation of sound, 
sometimes a stress of voice compounded of the other. 
two, and sometimes the artificial aceentaal mark. In 
this case, whether several distinct ideas are confounded. 
in the writer's mind, or whether he only uses the same 
word as applicable to them all, though distinct; the_ 
consequence is the same to the reader, who is often. led 
by this into great perplexity.. This ambiguity of ‘terms 
{ determined carefully to guard against, as well on ac-. 
count of convenience to myself in the course of my in-. 
quiry, as of perspicuity to the reader. . 
As the true nature of the acute accent (which by way 


Φ Some writers, who have occasion- 


ally mentioned the Greek accents, as 
Mr. Dawes, Mr. Gilbert West, and 
others, have commended the Eton me- 
thod of teaching Greek, for prescribing 
the strictest regard to quantity: which 
is indeed trae, but not in a manner ex- 


clusive of accents : which are still con 
tinued in all the printed copies used in 
that acheol. The rales likewise for: 
avcenting are retained in the grammars, . 
and the observation of them always re- 
commended. . - 


τας ἃ 
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of eminence is often called the accent ) had never, that I 
ceuld find, in this controversy been satisfactorily stated, 
it-seemed a proper and necessary part of this disquisi- 
tian to explain its true power. Without suth an expla- 
nation, how its consistency or inconsistency with quan- 
tity could ever be determined, I cannot see. For how 
can the agreements or disagreement of any two things be 
‘ascettained, while one of them is unknown? And yet 
in this dispute the nature and essence of the acute seems 
to have been not only. unknown, but entirely overlooked 
and disregarded. The.want of this explication makes 
Mr. Wetstein’s defence of the Greek accents so defev- 
tive.* This person, who was professor of Greek at 
Basil, published a small dissertation, in which, with 
much learning and good reasoning, as far as his argu- 
ment went, he answered Henninius. But it could not 
be in general satisfactory, as it clears not any difficulty 
with which the Greek accent to many northern readers 
seems to be embarrassed. In the question he + argues 
from books only; he appeals not to sense, nor endea- 
vours to reconcile the Greek acute, according to ifs 
position .in our modem copies, to the nature of human 
sound, depending as it does on our organs of speech 
and hearing. And till the way could be opened for the 
admission of the acute’on the general principles of 
sound, the futile objections of Henninius were likely 
to be more forcible -with most of his readers, than 
the severest reasoning. of Mr. Wetstein, built on the 
testimony of authors. Henninius had the advantage 


® His, however, is far better than ten or promised by him la anmwer to 


that of Franc. Woergerus in Biblioth, 
Lubéd. vol. vii. p. 414. seq. who wrote 
chiefly in answer to Major: or that of 
Wedelias in Exereit. Modico-Philolog. 
Cem. 11. Dec. 2. or of Stockius in 
Literatore Greeo, p. 21. The anony- 
mous amthor of 4 short piece on this 
subject in * the present State of the 
Repablioof Letters, Ann.1728.” speaks 
of a treatise of Jos. Barnes, either writ- 


Henninius: bat of this I ean gaia ag 
intelligence. 

ἡ Mr. Weistein had not a clear idea 
of adoent, as distinct from quantity. In 
many parts of his dissertalion he conv 
founds them (p. 66, &c.) and puzzles 
himself exceedingly by referring δον 
cent to metre. This involves him in 
great difficulties, p. 131, 132, &o, 
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of addressing his arguments to the gross sense and ver- 
naculay practice of his followers; who, by a’ partial 
way of thinking (into which even scholars ase tno apt fo 
fall), judged of all possible pronynciation by their ows, 
and had no idea of the harmonieus flexibility of a Gne- 
¢ian voice, while they referred all vocal uéterance to, the 
rigid and untuneable nature of their own. 

Some others, who haye written en this subject, sive 
us nO Opinion whatever of their own con 
acute, They argue often, as if they theught it partoek 
of the nature of a long quantity, and yet are ashamed to 
own jt, Dr. G. I must acknowledge, does speak ont, 
and by the account he gives of it, plainly shaws that he 
looks on its real power as little differing frem that of 
a long time. To whom therefore an answer is ‘more 
readily and easily given. 

Quinctilian very justly observes, “ that mere litera- 
ture without a knowledge of sounds will] net anable a 
man fo treat properly of metre and rhythm.”* And ac- 
cordingly. our present subject, which tuins on the qua- 
lity. and measures of sounds, doth certainly as much fall 
under the judgment of sense, as of mere erudition. 
But although it is undoubtedly in its nature scientific 
as well as literary, it has hitherto been little considered 
as such. Many persons in discussing it, talk very 
learnedly of the late introduction of accents (by which 
can be meant only the accentual marks), settle the dates 
of the oldest manuscripts, observe in some of them the 
emission of these marks, and then call them the barba- 


* «Tam nec citra Musicen Gramma- 
tive potest esse perfecta, cum ei de 
rhythmis metrisque dicendum ait.” lib. 
i.c. 4. Iwish 1 had that knowledge 
of music, which Quinctilian seems here 
to require. I have however without it 
done every thing Ubat was in my power, 
towards securing myself from error in 
this question, by drawing from the 
ancient writers on music a definilion 


or explication of those terms, which 
gtammarians have borrowed from them 
and used on this subject. And the ex- 
planation of those terms I found there 
80 distinct and clear, that I conld have 
no doubt of the true meaning of φθέγ- 
γος, τόψος, THT, esr, ἐσίπαφι,, ἅμισις, 
ἐπετηίγομαι, dvingat, aie, ἐξύτης, βεαρύτῳ, 
διάστημα, διο. 
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roys characters of an ignorant and illiterate age; by a 
blunder of their own mistaking the power and true use 
of these signs, and then in a decisive manner pronounce 
ing them repugnant to metre, rhythm, and all true har- 
mony. And all this they conclude without attending in 
the least to the deductions of sense and reason, or con- 
sidering that, as vocal sounds are formed by organs of 
gpeech.whick are essential and immutable parts of our 
natare, they must haye been in all ages substantially and 
formaily the same, though variously snodified in their 
application: and that if height and length are different 
and distinct qualities of human sound at present, they . 
mast have been so in the time of Homer or Aristotle. 
I have therefore drawn an argament from the nature of 
speech itself, in proof of the existence of ancient tones 
distinct from quantity. 
" Spch an argument, deduced from the nature and né- 
cessity of the human yoice itself, is not likely (I am well 
aware), to have much weight with many of my oppo- 
nents, who, without ἃ just discernment of ear, have 
knowledge enough ‘of Greek to understand its common 
quantity and metre, and, under the influence of many 
old prejudices, will listen to nothing in this case, but to 
testimonies of antiquity, and learned authority. Ihave 
therefore not only considered accent as founded in na- 
fare; but proceeded to argue with them on their own 
principles. The decision then of the question with them 
turns merely on matter of fact; first, ““ whether the an- 
cients did, in their general pronunciation, regularly use 
certain tenes on certain syllables, very distinct from, . 
though consistent with, quantity” (for quantity we are. 
sare they did strictly observe), and then ““ whether the 
accentual virgule, as they are now settled in Greek books, 
do faithfully mark those tones: whether the sounds, of 
which they are the signs, were given to those syllables, 
over which we now see the signs placed.” 

In regard to the former of these points, it be'ug con- 
sidered as a fact of antiquity, and the ancients them- 
selves being therefore the proper evidence of it, I care- 
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fully consulted those authors, who are acknowledged to 
be men of the greatest sagacity and accuracy in’ philo- 
logical subjects; I mean Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
among the Greeks, and Quinctilian among the Romans. 
From them I soon learned, that their countrymen indis- 
putably used regular tones or accents in ordinary pro- 
“manciation, notwithstanding it has often been afiemed, 
they were only of a musical nature. In Dionysius there 
occurred not only express accounts-of high and low 
tones regularly assigned to certain syllables; but, what 
is more, the very degree of elevation and depression, te 
which tones were carried in ordinary and oratorical 
speaking, most exactly ascertained. 

As to the second point, concerning the virgula ; as 
they are acknowledged not to have been known to the 
ancients, till two hundred years before Christ, the only 
lights that could in this case be expected from them, 
were some inferences to be collected from their accounts 
of tones in general, by which we might on presumption 
judge of the conformity or disagreement of the present 
marks with them. And here much could not be gathered 
‘from Dionysius, though he lived after the introduction 
of the marks, except the assurance, that some passages 
frequently cited from him to disprove their propriety, 
had been either misunderstood, or wilfully misrepre- 
sented, and did in effect conclude nothing against the 
ancient tones themselves, or the faithfulness of their 
present signs and characters, but on the other hand 
strongly asserted the former, and much favoured the lat . 
ter. But from Quinctilian I received much greater in 
formation, and indeed the fullest satisfaction: who, by 
his very explicit account of the Roman accents; of the 
conformity of bis own language with a particular dia- 
lect of the Greeks; of the general difference which sub- 
sisted between the Latin tones, and those of the other 
Greeks, in point of regularity and uniformity; easily 
suggested to me such deductions, as tended greatly (so 
far as presumptive proof can go) to vindicate our pre- 
sent system of accentual marks, and convince me of the 


. 
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errors of many, who have carelesaly treated: this subject, 
not excepting * Vossius himself. It moreaver appeared, 
on farther inquiry, that what could be proved by in- 
ference from. Quinctilian, was confirmed in several in- 
stances by the positive assertions of the oldest and best 
Greek grammarians ; those very writers, to whose an- 
thority in. this point an appeal is frequently made by my 
epponents themselves. 

I am not ignorant, that to many persons this subject 
will appear more trifling than curious, and rather to ad- 
mit-than deserve adispute. But if the greatest philo- 
sopher of Greece, and orator and statesman of Rome, 
thought a nice examination of syllabic numbers not 
unworthy their peculiar attention; if Messala+ could 
condescend to write a whole book on the powers of sin- 
gie letters; if Juba Ὁ could write on metre, and even 
J. Cessar. publish a treatise de Analogia ; if the gréat 
Bishop of Winchester, Stephen Gardiner, could, con- 
sistently with his high character and dignity, engage in 
a like controversy with an University professor ; a sub- 
ject of this kind cannet certainly be considered as be- 
neath. the regard of any ordinary scholar, who ought 
not to look upon any thing connected with literature as 
foreign to his own studies; especially of one, whose 
profession.and situation in a place of public instruction 
makes some degree of accuracy, in any point relating to 
the purity of the learned languages, at least excusable, 
if not requisite. “Sed heec quoque vereor ne modu 
tam parve questionis excesgerint. Non vero. ebstant 
hee disciplines per illas euntibus, sed circa illas heren 
tibus.” 


* That part of bis book, which re- ἡ Qaiactlib.ios7. "- 
lates te the Greek scodnts, is from p. 1 Hie eighth book is qited by Pris- 
15 to p. 34. A large extract from cian, p. 1532. and bis fourth hy Rafi- 
thence is published by Hennisius, at nas, p. 2711. Id quoting, for the fa- 
the end of his own Ἕλληνισμὸς "0/5. ture, the old Latin gramnrariahs, I shall _ 
And to the pagesof it, as printedthere, _ refer, as: I do here, to that edition of 
I clinll refer, whenever’ I shell have them which Putechios geve. 
oveasion to cite Vossius. , - 
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Bat whatever jadgment the pablic may forms of these 
my humble labours, I eannot lose the secret satisfactions: 
of having honestly endeavoured, in. opposition to a 
spreading opinion, te vindicate from the imputation ef 
ignorance, ebsurdity, and barbarism, the characters οὗ 
those learned Greeks of the lewer empire, te whem Ea- 
rope is greatly indebted for much of that sound know- 
ledge it now has: whose exile and misfertanes are to be 
pitied, whose abilities and genius to be honoured, whose 
industry to be respected, whose labours to be thankfully 
received, and ef whom every: true lover of Greek learn- 


ing should with pleasure and gratitude acknowledge 
himself a foiewer, and admirer. 


E tenebris tantie tam claraum entollene lumen 

Qui primt potuistis, οὐ huic affulgere terra, 

Ismarto profugas ducentes Kitore Musas, 
Vos sequor, Ὁ Graie gentis decara, imque verendia 
Fixa pedum pono-pressis vestigia signis. 


Modern-scholars are certainly very glad to enjoy the 
benefit of the labours of these great men, though at the 
same time they depreciate and vilify their characters: 
they themselves disturbing and corrupting the stream of 
Greek literature, and then iniputing this foulness to that 
‘channel, through which if continued te flow with its ory 
ginal purity. 

On this head ἔ beg leave of that right honourable and 
learned person, under the protection of whose name 
this Essay hath ventured publicly to contradict many 
received opinions, to transcribe a sensible and spirited 
passage from a letter, with which he honoured me on the 
subject :—‘‘ I am a great admirer of that contrivance of 
accentuation; and look upon it as a remarkable inven- 
tion, framed by the most ingenious people that ever ap- 
peared in the world, for adorning their language to the 
utmoat degree of refinement; and for settling, as far.as 
human wit and wisdom can fix, a lasting standard of 
tone for pronouncing every word, and almost every syl- 
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laiile.in it. Iam a friend to the cause, and think an 
advocate wanting; since that, which calls itself the 
learned world, is mach inclined to blot out this ancient 
character from the book of learning, and had rather lose 
it entirely, than be at the pains of understanding it at 
all. For my part, I am for preserving what we have 
got; and do not think the inventive talents are so re- 
dundant at present, as to render the diminution of the 
present stock of human knowledge a matter of indif- 
ference.” 

The reader is indebted to my good friend Dr. Barnard 
fora very judicious remark in the 101st page of this 
treatise, concerning the improbability of Aristophanes’ 
marks referring to quantity; which he with his usual 
quickness of discernment readily suggested to me, when 
1 was opening to him my thoughts on the historical part 
of this subject. 

On the whole; if I have detected a single error, have 
unravelled a single perplexity, and thrown the least 
light on a subject, that has been hitherto much obscured, 
I cannot think my pains misemployed. For I have no 
reason to set such a value on my labour, as not to think 
it amply repaid, if it be so successful as to illustrate any 
one truth. ‘‘ Nec obsit, quod sit in tenui labor: neque 
enim nisi ex minimis fiunt magna” Et ex judicii con- 
suetudine in rebus minutis adhibita, pendet sepissime 
etiam in maximis vera atque accurata scientia.” ‘ 
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ὋΣ οὐδὲ φθόγγον κατακούων, οὐδὲ τὴν ἀκοὴν γεγυμνᾳσ- 
μένος, ἥκει τῶν λόγων ἀκουσόμενος, οὕτης ἀπίτω τὰς ϑύρας 
ἐπιθεὶς ταῖς ἀκοαῖς. ἐμφράξει γὰρ τὰ ὦτα καὶ παρὼν, τῷ μὴ 
προγινώσκειν ταῦτα αἰσθήσει, περὶ ὧν οἱ λόγοι. 


NOTE.—The references in Mr. Foster's Kesey to Dr: G.’s Dissertations relate to 
the pages of the original editions; the nambers of whigh, for the convenience of 
the reader, have been marked throughout the present one. 
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ACCENT AND QUANTITY. 


CHAP. I. 


On accent and quantity in general, their difference marked, their natural de- 
pendence on each other, their necessary connexion and conbistency. Em- 
phasis, spirit, or aspiration distinguished from accent. Oratorial accent dif- 
ferent from syllabic. 


Wuen the distinct natures and principles of those 
things, which are the subject of any controversy, are 
clearly defined and explained, and the question is by 
that means at first properly stated, the dispute is at 
once half determined. The want of this precision, at 
first setting out, has drawn many inquiries to an unne- 
cessary length, and unsatisfactory conclusion. This 
consequence of discussing a point without ascertaining 
the terms of it at first, and keeping them distinct after- 
wards, I will endeavour to avoid: and accordingly, be- 
fore we consider the application of the voice, in the for- 
mation and modulation of syllables, to any particular 
language, it will be proper to consider its power, and 
use in general. 

§. First, then, It is evident that nature hath given it a 
variety of tones, that gradually rise or fall above or be- 
low each other: this is the first and grand division of 
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sounds into high and low. In singing many of these are 
used ; in common discourse and reading, fewer. 

This perfectly agrees with what Dionysius of Halli- 
carnassus observes on the difference between music and 
ordinary speech: which is said by him to consist, not 
in the quality, but number only of tones.* And, indeed, 
if the reader in attending to this subject will but con- 
sider the tones of his voice as like a few notes of an or- 
gan or flute, he will, I am persuaded, be thereby ena- 
bled to form much clearer conceptions, and a much bet- 


ter judgment on the whole. 


§. Secondly, It is evident, likewise, that the human 


9 Kal οὐκ ἀλλοτρίᾳ χέχρημαι τοῦ πράγ- 
ῥέατος εἰκόνι" μουσικὴ γάρ τις ἦν καὶ ὃ τῶν 
“«ολιγικᾶν λόγων ἐπιστήμη, τῶ ΠΟΣΩΤῚ 
διαλλάττουσα τῆς ἐν ὠδαῖς καὶ ὀργάνοις, 
οὐχὶ τῷ ΠΟΙΩΓὶ (wept συνθεσ. cap. 11.) 
A learned author, who in a late treatise 
hath maintained a system opposite to 
that, which I shall propose to the reader 
in the following pages, hath explained 
this passage of Dionysius in a different 
manner, on the supposition that he is 
not in this place comparing music with 
oratory or common discourse, but poe- 
try with prose. The context clearly 
eoough pvuints out the former sense. 
Bat even without the context it may be 
evidently seen that music is meant by 
Dionysius. Not that I am led to this 
explasalionby the word μεουσικὴ, which 
Iknow is used in a very open sense, 
telating to every thing that has rhythm, 
but by τῆς ἐν ὠδαῖς καὶ ὑργάνοις. which 
words express vocal and instramental 
music, as perspicaoualy and directly 
as any terms can do, which the Greek 
language affords, Moeer here hath the 
sense, not of quantus, but of yuotus, 
i. δ. expresses number, or arithmetical 
quantity ; that quantity, which (in the 
words of H. Stephens) Dialectici dis- 
cretam appellant. The word wees in 
the passage before us, is, I find, trans- 


lated by the Latin interpreter quanti- 
tate; but that I believe was owing to 
the poverty of the Roman language, 
not having a substantive quotitas be- 
longing to quotws, as it has quantitas to 
quantus. The Greek word πόσος cer- 
tainly signifies quantity and number 
too: which the reader may sec con- 
firmed by passages from the beat Greek 
writers in H. Stephen's Thes. ling. 
Greec. in the word” πόσος, which “ ex- 
ponjtor etiam guotus” with its deriva- 
tives: as worchgap signifies not how 
long a day, but how many days: and 
many more instances there are to tbe 
same purpose. I have therefore the 
greatest reason to thiuk, as well from 
the words themselves,as from the coa- 
text, that Dionysias means in this sen- 
fence to say, “" that oratorical or com- 
mon disouurse differs from music not 
in the quality, ‘bat number only of 
sounds.” A person may speak with 
grace and harwbny, aud perbaps not 
exceed, all the time, the compass of 
four or. five notes; while a strain or 
air in music may take in the compass 
of twelve, or fourteen, or more. Dio- 
nysias in a ‘few lines immediately ful- 
lowing this passage fixes the number 
of them used in common speech at fire, 
ὡς ἔγγιστα. 
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voice, like every wind instrument, has a power of short- 
ening or lengthening any of those sounds it utters. 

1. On the former division of these sounds is founded 
what grammarians have called accent, relating merely 
to the particular elevation or depression of them on cer- 
tain syllables: the marks * of which are [΄ ] for the ele- 
vation; [‘} for the depression; and [ or4 1 for the ele- 
vation and depression joined together on the same syl- 
lable, forming what is called a circumflex; as the two 
when separate are called the acute and grave. 

As the word accentus comes from t accino, and the cor- 
responding Greek word προσφδία from gd}, cantus ; the very 
derivation of these words marks out their particular re- 
lation to music, which depends more on the variety and 
.combination of notes, considered as high and low, than 
as long and short. By the enemies of accents the ety- 
mology of these two words is supposed to imply, a re- 
gard to-music only, and not to ordinary pronunciation 
at all. But that is a limitation, for which they have-no 
good and reasonable authority: and in order to esta- 
blish it, they deal very unfairly in producing only part 
of the old Greek definition of προσῳδία ; προσῳδία (say they) 
is defined ὁ τόνος πρὸς ὃν ᾷδομεν, disingenuously leaving 
out the other part of the definition, which extends it to 
reading and speaking, καὶ rove λόγονς ποιούμεϑα ; which the 
reader may see in Ὁ Placentinus, and in Alexander Aph- 
rodisiensis himself, whom Dr. G. cites, omitting the lat- 
ter part of the senterice. Lascaris, indeed, from whom 
perhaps Dr. G. took it, gives it imperfect. But if the 
Dr. had attended to the whole of what Lascaris says on 
the Greek accents, he would never have produced any 
thing from that learned Greek to prove they were con- 
fined to music, or musical pronunciation only. Lasearis 


* Accentus acuti nola’,ita per οἱ" - + Accentus dictus est ab uccinendo, 
quam ascendens in dexteram partem: quod sit quasi quidam cujusque sylla- 
Gravis nota ita‘, a sammo in obliqanm be cantas. Apad Greeeos ideo spe- 
quasi in dexteram parterh descendens. coda dicitar, quod sporatera: ταῖς 
Circumflexus nota de acuto et gravi cvarrafatc. Idem ibid. 
facta, vel ὁ deorsum stans,. Diomed. ἃ Epitom. Greec, Palsograph. α. 11. 
lib. ii. 
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himself seems not to have had the least thought of their 
being ever restrained to singing: in the very beginning 
of his Octo Partes, he says, προσῳδία ἐστὶ τόνος φωνῆς éy- 
᾿ -ypapparov.* And this excellent grammarian’s remarks on 
the Greek language are not to be looked on, as grounded 
merely on the principles and practice of his own times, 
but as conformable to the rules of antiquity: for he de- 
elares in his preface to his third book, that he drew his 
materials from the ancient grammarians, «kav πάντα τὰ 
λείψανα τῶν παλαιῶν Γραμματικῶν, and then mentions parti- 
cularly + Apollonius Dyscolus, a Greek writer of great 
note under Antoninus Pius. 

2. On the latter division of sounds is founded, what 
is termed Quantity, regarding only the quantity of time 
taken up in expressing any of them. The delay of the 
voice in pronouncing them forms the long time { marked 


* Accentus est intensio vocis literis 
adjancte. 

t Phis anthor, and his son Herodian 
are considered by Priscian as “ pria- 
cipatam inter Greecos scriptores artis 
grammaticw possidentes” (Putsch. p. 
434.) whom he accordingly professes 
principally to follow : as Lascaris did 
afterwards. And what is here said of 
Lascaris, may be applied likewise to 
Gaza, Chrysoloras, Moschopulas, Chal- 
condyles (from whom oar late teachers 
οὗ Greek have compiled their gram- 
mars) whose observations on their own 
language agree with those of the hest 
ancients, Aristarchus, Dionysius Thrax, 
Trypho, Abro, Alias Dionysius, Am- 
monjus, Mceris, Apollonius, Herodian, 
and others, as far as can be collected 
from their remains, either published 
separately, or scattered up and down 
in the best acholia, Snidas, Eastathi- 
us, Thomas Magister, Varinas, the 
great etymologist, &c. Apollonius 
tells us himself in bis Syntax, p. 185. 
that he wrote περὶ river, which work 
of bis is probably referred to by the 
scholiast on the Plat. of Aristoph.v. 103. 


on the word πιθοῦ. And in the life of 
Apoltonius, prefixed to his works, his 
son Hlerodian is said likewise, at the 
desire of M. Antoninas, to have com- 
posed τὴν Μερικὴν καὶ τὴν Καθολικὴν wgo- 
σωδίαν. That work of Herodian is lost. 
Bat in parts of his wagexCorald τοῦ μεε- 
γάλου ῥόματος and two other pieces of 
his in Aldas’ Κέρας ᾿Αμαλθείας, there are 
several remarks on the Greek accen- 
tuation, thal agree with our modera 
practice. 

ὁ The reason of these marks the ca- 
rious reader may see in Scaliger de 
causis ling. Lat. lib. ii. cap. 55. 

Longus est linea a sinistra in dexte- 
ram partem equaliter duota,—. Et bre- 
vis, virgula similiter jacens, sed panda 
et contractior, quasi c Sursam spec- 
taus”. Sed in illis [accentas notis] 
tonos: in his tempora dignosci vide- 
mus. Diomed. The same description 
of te marks of Accent and Quantity is 


~in Prisciau; and in the editio prima of 


lias Donatas almost in the very 
game words. Patsch. p.1742. See also 
Maxim: Vittor. p. 1948. 
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thus [-]; the quickness of the voice in hastening over 
them forms the short one marked thus [~ ]. 

From hence it appears, that both accent and quan- 
tity are equally founded in the very nature of the human 
voice, are necessary and inseparable from it; that con- 
sequently no language can, or ever could, be pronounced 
without them, except-you suppose a monotony and equa- 
bility in the voice, the existence of which itis difficult 
to conceive. 

Aristoxenus accordingly says, ‘“‘ There is a kind of 
music in discourse, arising from the accents in words. 
For it is natural to raise and sink the tones of voice in 
ordinary speech,”* This Aristoxenus was a scholar of 
Aristotle, long before the time of Aristophanes Byzan- 
tinus, who first introduced accentual marks. And I am 
inclined to lay the greater stress on his authority, since 
he is considered by Quinctilian as a musician and gram- 
marian too. That his words ἐπιτείνειν and ἀνιέναι are to be 
understood as relating to the rise and fall of the voice, 
will appear by H. Stcphen’s explanation of ἐπίτασις and 
ἄνεσις, ““ Ἐπίτασις (says he) est vocis commotio a loco 
graviore in acutum locum: ἄνεσις vero contra. Nam 
ab acuminis culmine in grave quiddam descendit. Est 
autem soni gravitas, quum ex + intimo quidam spiritus 
trahitur; acumen vero ex superficie oris emittitur .”{ 
And indeed Aristoxenus himself explains them in the 
same manner in another part of his work.§ ‘ The éxi- 


5. Λέγεται γὰρ δὴ καὶ λυγῶδές τι μέλος, + When Virgil therefore translates 


τὸ συγκείμενον ix τῶν προσωδιῶν, τὸ ἐγ 
τοῖς ὀνόμασι. φυσικὸν γὰρ τὸ ἐπιτείνειν 
χαὶ ἁνιέναι iv τῷ διαλίγεσθαι. Though 
the word λέγεται is here used, and not 
ἐστὶ, yot the assertion is as full and 
clear, as if it had been ἐστὶ: “‘ for λέγεται 
is 50 far from being a token of want of 
evidence, that it is principally used 


upon the contrary account, when the 


generality of writers are agreed. Su 
that λέγεται does not imply a defect of 
proof, but rather a superfluity of it,” 
Beutl. Dissert. on Phal. p. 121, 2. 


Homer's βαρυστεγάχων by “ graviter ge- 
mitus imo de peotore ducens,” his de- 
scription of the sound is strictly and 
physically true. 

t Stepb. Thes. Jing. Greec. in voce 
τείγω. 

ὁ Ἡ μὲν οὖν ἐπίτασίς ἔστι κίνησις τῆς 
φωνῆς συνεχὴς ἐκ βαρυτέρου τόπου εἰς 
ὀξύτερον. ἡ δὲ ἄνεσις, ἐξ ὀξντέρου τόπου εἷς 
βαρύτερον. ὀξύτης δὲ, τὸ γενόμενον διὰ τῆς 
ἐπκιτάσεως" βαρύτης δὲ τὸ γενόμδναυ διὰ 
τῆς ἀγίσεως. Harmon. lib. i. 10., 
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τασις is the movement of the voice from a lower pitch 
to a higher: the ἄνεσις, from a higher to a lower. 
Ὀζύτης then is what is formed by the ἐπίτασις ; Bapirne 
that which is formed by the ἄνεσις. 

There unavoidably must be accent, if the voice has 

only two notes (and fewer than two or three are hardly 
ever, I believe, used even in ordinary discourse). There 
must in short be a comparative * highness and lowness 
of sound, except the voice has the use of only a single 
note, like a drum or drone-base. As the rise and fall of 
sound prevents monotony, which would give a deadness 
to the human speech, accent is not improperly called in 
Diomedes, anima vocis. 
- There must be likewise quantity, except you sup- 
pose the voice to dwell, with a measure of time so ex- 
actly equal, on all its syllables, as would be exceed- 
ingly tiresome and offensive to every ear, and contrary to 
that variety, which nature seems so much pleased with, 
and the ear constantly requires. And accordingly Quinc- 
tilian very truly observes, that we cannot avoid speak- 
ing in long and short time. ‘‘ Neque enim loqui pos- 
sumus, nisi ὁ syllabis brevibus ac longis, ex quibus 
pedes fiunt.”+ The consequence of which is, what he 
remarks in another place, “ metrici quidem pedes adeo 
reperiuntur in oratione, ut in ea frequenter non sen- 
tientibus nobis omnium generum ecxcidant versus. Et 
contra nihil est prosa scriptum, quod non redigi pos- 
sit in quzedam versiculorum genera.”{ 

To this division of the measure of sounds may be 
easily referred that distinction of them, which Cicero| 


* Ipsa enim natura, quasi modala- ¢ Lib. ix. ο. 4. 


retur hominum orationem, in omni 
verbo posnit acatam vocem: neo une 
plus, nec ἃ postrema syllaba citra ter- 
tiam. Cic. ad Brut. Orat. 18. 

In like manner Qainctilian. Est au- 
tem in omni voce ulique acuta. Inst. 
Orat. lib. i. cap. v. 

* And after them Diomedes. Ut nulla 
vox sine vacali, ita sine accentu nalta 
est. lib. ii. 


¢ Idem. p. 480. edit. Gibs. 

Ι Mira est enim natara vocis: cujas 
quidem ὃ tribus omnino sonis, inflexo, 
acuto, gravi, tanta sit et tam suavis 
varietas perfecta in cantibas: est su- 
tem in dicendo etiam yuidam cantus 
obscarior. Cic. Orat. 17. 

This cantus in dicendo obscurior is the 
same with Acyatic rs μέλος of Aristox- 
enus, and is exactly conformable like- 
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has made, and which holds good, not only in the Ro- 
man language, which he had chiefly in view, but in 
every language, that is in the human voice itself. 

It may be remarked, that accent, though closely 
united with quantity, is not only distinct from it, but 
in the formation of the voice really antecedent to it. 
The pitch, or height of the note is taken first, and then 
the continuance of it is settled: by the former of these 
the accent is determined, by the latter the quantity. So 
closely combined and inseparable are these two things, 
which have sometimes been represented as utterly in- 
compatible with each other: so distinct likewise are 
these, which at othér times have occasioned much per-_ 
plexity by being confounded together. 

The inconsistence of accents with the harmony aris- 
ing from quantity, is urged by the learned author of “a 
““ treatise against the Greek accents,” lately published : 
wherein he endeavours to prove this point in the follow- 
ing manner: “ Metre ariseth necessarily from syllables; 
bat rhythm may arise from mere sounds. Metre there- 
fore must produce one rhythm, and accents, if they 
differ from quantity, must produce another. — Take 
now the first example, which Longinus mentioneth, 
that of smiths striking their hammers upon their an- 
vils (from whence music is said to have taken its rise) 
and suppose now two sets of them (consisting either 


wise with what Dionysius says above 
on this subject : which will receive yet 
farther light from another remarkable 
passage of Aristoxepus, to this pur- 
pose ; where he having been speaking 
of men, as διαλεγόμενοι and μεελωδοῦντες, 
says, ὀξὺ καὶ βαρὺ δῆλον ὡς ἐν ἀμεφοτέροις 
“ούτοις ἐστίν. Element. Harmonic. lib. 
i. p. 3. So ill-groanded is that opi- 
hion concerning the old accents or 
tones, maintained by certain persons, 
that they were merely of a musical na- 
tare, and areto be considered by us as 
not relating to ordinary discourse. 


Voces ut chord sunt intente, que 
ad quemque tactum respondeant, acuta, 
gravis; cita, tarda; magna, parva, 
4085 tamen inter omnes est suo quseque 
in genere mediocris. Atque etiam illa 
sunt ab his delapsa plara genera, leve, 
asperum ; contractum, diffasam ; con- 
tinenti s):iritu, intermisso; fractam, 
scissum, flexo tono; attennatam, in- 
fatum. Cic. de Orat. 3. 57. 

Omnium longitudinam et brevitatan 
in sonis, sicut acatarum graviumque 
vocum judiciom natura in auribus nos- 
tris collocavit. Idem, Oras, 51. 
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of different numbers, or of the same namber, but pro- 
vided with hammers of different natares) to be strik- 
ing on their anvils at the same time, and you will 
clearly see that, though each set will produce a rhythm, 
yet both sets striking at the same time must produce 
discords.” Ihave several objections to this illustra- 
tion drawn from the two sets of different hammers, 
which I shall not trouble the reader with, observing 
only this, in answer to it, that the author, as far as I un- 
derstand the application of his simile to the case of ac- 
cent and quantity, plainly seems to think, that these 
two, if used together in uttering the same syllable, do of 
course, because they are fwo things,-require therefore 
two exertions, éwo operations of the voice to express 
them, which in the same syllable seems impossible : 
whereas they depend but on one operation, belong but 
to one sound; which sound, though a single one, is ca- 
pable of mensuration two ways, in quality of elevation, 
and degree of continuance. Height and length, though two 
relative things, do always subsist together in one subject. 

These two things in sound are very clearly distin- 
guished and marked by Plutarch in his miscellaneous 
works, where he says, “ Three very minute things do 
necessarily strike the ear at once, the tone or sound 
itself φθόγγος; the duration of it χρόνος - and the third 
thing, to which they belong, the formation and articu- 
lation of the letter or syllable.” * And, having thus 
shewn their distinction and connexion, he then declares 
those persons to be incompetent judges of sound and 
speech, who cannot perceive the difference between 
them.+ The word φθόγγος in its proper sense signifies 


5 Aik γὰρ ἀναγκαῖον τρία ἰλάχιστα 
εἶναι τὰ πίπτοντα εἰς τὴν ἀκοὴν, φθόγγον 
τὰ καὶ χρόνου, ral συλλαδὴγν ἃ γράμμα 
ΝΠ ecceee ὁμοῦ δὲ πρὸξαινόντων ἅμα 
τὴν τῆς αἰσθόέσεως ἐπιφορὰν ἀναγκαῖον 
“γοιεῖσθαι. Plut. tom. ii. p. 1144, Xy- 
lund, 

t ᾿Αλλὰ μεὴν κρκεῖγο φανορὸγ, ὅτε ole 
ἐγδέχεται, μὴ δυναμέγῃς τῆς αἰσθύσιως 


χωρίζειν ἕκαστον τῶν εἰρομειίνων, wapane- 
λουθεῖν τε δύνασθκι τοῖς καθ᾽ Exacta, nad 
συνορᾶν τό 3” ἁμαρτανόμαγον ἐν ἑχάστῳ 
αὑτῶν καὶ τὸ μή. ‘* Sed et hoc constat, 
quod, nisi possit sensas discernere sin- 
gula prodictorum, nequit fieri at eom- 
probendal, quod ad singola altinet, ne- 
que jadicet quid in singulis aat pravam 


aut rectum sit.” The φθόγγοι, ἃ χρόνου 
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simply any sound or note of the haman voice, ab- 
stracted from the consideration of any particular mode. 
In this sense φθόγγος is used, through all the old Greek 
writers on music published by Meibomius, as a single 
independent tone, whether high or low. *@wric πτῶσις 
ἐπὶ μίαν τάσιν, ὁ φθόγγος, says Aristoxenus. Almost the 
same words are repeated by the other writers in Meibo- 
mius’ collection. 

The perception of sound arises from a certain im- 
pulse of air on the drum of the ear; on the first impres- 
sion of the air depends the accent: if it be a quick 
piercing stroke, it forms the ὀξὺς, acutus, sharp or high 
sound : if it be a duller impression, it forms the βαρὺς, 
gravis, flat or low sound. The physical cause of these 
different impulses, which experience hath discovered, 
and philosophy hath now well settled and explained, ia 
bot part of our present business. But whatever be the 
cause, or kind of the impulse, whether it be quick or 
dull, it certainly may be varied in point of + duration, 
according to the continuance of the vibration, which it 
is in the power of our organs of speech either to shorten 
or lengthen. And on the measure of its duration de- 
pends prosodical time or quantity. . 

As spirit, or emphasis, hath been sometimes con- 
founded with accent and quantity, I will endeavour 
to point out its distinction from the other two; that 
these three things may be kept as separate in the mind 
of the reader, as they are in their own natures. This 
spirit is in truth another measure of the voice, and is 80 
marked out by Scaliger, and added as a third by him to 
the foregoing two. Cicero likewise has done it, though 


ἢ γράμματα are distinguished in like 
manser by this author in some other 
lines immediately following this pas- 
sage. 

*® Harmon. lib. i. p. 15. 

t On the formation and daration of 
soands Celius Rhudiginus writes thus: 
‘t Aérem porro sonum deferentem un- 
dass vocalem appellat Avicenna, siqui- 


dem spherice movetar aér, sicuti unda 
ex lapilli projecta ; quod sentit secun- 
do ‘de anima Averrois, et primo de ma- 
sica Boéthias. Unde et princeps ἐπ 
ratione pulsuum, gues cum musica ra- 
tione simile quiddam babere prodit, 
circulos temporum nominavit, sicut et 
casus, Arsin intelligi volegs et Thesin.” 
Lect. Antig. IH. 47. 
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not so methodically, in the passage above cited, where 
he considers the voice as lenis or aspera, attenuata or 
inflata. This distinction cannot possibly be more clearly 
stated than in Scaliger’s own words. “Cum vocem 
quantitate metiamur, et syllaba in voce sit ut in sub- 
jecta materia, et quantitas triplici dimensione consti- 
tuatur, longa, lata, alta: necessario quoque iisdem 
rationibus syllaba affecta erit, ut levatio aut pressio 
in altitudine; affatio aut attenuatio in latitudine ; trac- 
tus in longitudine sit.”* 'The reader will here first ob- 
serve, that Scaliger uses the word guanttias not as we 
commonly use it in the limited sense, as relating merely 
to time or the length of a syllable, but applies it to the 
height and spirit too: the whole quantity including all 
three. However, when I shall have occasion in the fol- 
lowing pages to use the word quantity, I would have it 
understood in the popular sense, as referring to time only. 

In regard to the nature of spirit, that, which Scaliger 
means by the affiatio in latitudine, constitutes what we 
commonly call emphasis; a mode of sound requiring 
a greater profusion of breath, giving either an aspira- 
tion to a single letter, or marking with peculiar earnest- 
ness some particular sentence in a discourse, or some 
single word in a sentence; which yet is very distinct 
from accent and quantity, though occasionally joined 
with them. This may appear by attending to the follow- 
ing case: two men with different voices, or with dif- 
ferent exertions of nearly the same voice, may pronounce 
the words of the same sentence with the same accent and 
quantity, observing the like proportion in the elevation 
and prolongation of the same syllables, and yet use a 
different spirit, the one speaking with emphasis, the 


* De causis ling. Lat. lib. ii. cap. 52. 
This is Priscian’s dootrine, ‘* Vox 
(says he) dum tangit auditem, tripar- 
tite dividitar, scilicet a!titadine, latitu- 
dine, longitudine: habet quidem litera 
allitadinem in tempore.” And then he 
‘proceeds, ‘* Accentus est certa lex et 
regula ad elevandam et deprimendam 


syllabam,—gqai tripartite dividitur acu- 
to, gravi, circumflexo. Acoentus nam- 
que acutas iden insertus est, quod acuat 
sive elevet syllabam ; gravis ideo, quod 
deprimat aut deponat: circumfiexus eo; 
quod deprimal atque acuat.” Priscian, 
apud Putschium, p. 1286.” 
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other without it. An instance of two persons blowing 
the same notes on a flute, the one with more, the other 
with less breath, will perhaps set this distinction in a 
clearer light. 

The part of Scaliger’s book De Causis, which I have 
here made use of, was considered by the author himself 
as a part of his writings, that he had laboured with 
great subtlety, and finished with particular accuracy. 
For thus he speaks of it in a subsequent work. ‘‘ Alter 
est soni potius modus, de quo in libris: de Causis acu- 
tissime disputatum esf. Accentum dixerunt veteres 
soni moderationem in tollenda premend4que voce.” * 

If however this threefold division of Scaliger should 
be considered by some persons, as founded rather in 
the refining imagination of that great modern, than in 
fact and the nature of things, which may induce them 
not to admit it on his authority; it may perhaps have 
greater weight, when it is shewn to be the very same 
which Aristotle gives in the 20th chapter of his Poetics 
where he is treating of the powers and letters of speech. 
Tatra δὲ διαφέρει σχήμασί re τῶν στόματος, καὶ τόποις [perhaps 
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it should be read τύποις] καὶ δασύτητι καὶ ψιλότητι, καὶ μήκει καὶ ° 


βραχύτητι, ἔτι δὲ καὶ ὀξύτητι καὶ βαρύτητι καὶ τῷ μέσῳ, + “ Heec 
vero differant formationibus oris, et locis (vel fotmis 
et characteribus). densitate aspirationis et tenuitate; 
longitudine et brevitate; insuper etiam acumine et gra- 
vitate, et medio. 7. 6. inflexione, quz accentum circum- 
flexum format.” We may now then call this Aristotle’s 
division, as well as Scaliger’s. 

- As there are accents naturally on particular syllables 
of single words, which must be rightly placed to make 


* Poet. lib. iv. c. 47. 

t By μέσον bere, Theod. Gonlstonus, 
whose interpretation I cite, understands 
the circumfler: so does Dacier: and 
1 believe wo, Castelvetro, who translates 
it by ripiegato, which signifies among 
other things, bent, crooked, winding. 
Mice may indeed mean the middle, not 
compounded of the two ὀξὺ and Capi, 


but a tone belween then, i. 6. the coni- 
mon pitch of voice: and then βαρὺ, 
must be somewhat below that. Bat as 
βαρὺ is itself most cémmonly sapposed 
to belong to the common pitch as well 
asto any depression below it, Μέσον 
here seems to have that sense, which 
is given by Aristotle’s interpreters. 
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pronunciation simply proper; so there are accentaal 
variations of the voice on the particular parts of whele 
sentences, and on particular sentences of whole para- 
graphs, the right inflexion of which constitutes good, 
graceful, and harmontous pronunciation. The con- 
nexion of this, which may be called the oratorial ac- 
. cent, with the syllabic, and the subordination of them 
to each other, however difficult it may appear, is yet 
easy in practice. This it is that forms the difference 
which we observe in the manner of speech between any 
two persons, that use the same language. Let a good 
speaker and a bad one pronounce the same sentence, 
which they both equally understand, they will in the 
single words agree in placing the acute and long time 
on the same syllables, and yet in the utterance of the 
whole differ very widely. Whence arises this differ- 
ence? Not from the syllabic accent, which respects 
the modulation of one syllable of a word in regard to 
another; but from the oratorial, which respects the mo- 
dulation of whole words and parts of sentences in re- 
gard to the rest. And this oraiorial accent may have 
aspiration or not, according as the general manner, or 
particular intention of the speaker may happen to be, 
This latter kind of accent is what Quinctilian means 
in that part of his book, where he speaks of reading : 
“ἃ superest Lectio; in qua puer ut sciat, ubi suspen- 
dere spiritum debeat, quo loco versum distinguere, 
ubi claudatur sensus, unde incipiat, quando attollenda 
vel summittenda sit vox; quid quoque flexn; quid 
lentius, celerius, concitatius, lenius dicendum, de- 
monstrari nisi in opere ipso non potest.” This accent 
of sentences has not yet had mtarks assigned it, and per- 
haps could not easily be ascertained by grammatical 
characters: which makes Quinctilian say, that, “ de- 
monstrari nisi in opere ipso non potest.” But this 
kind of accent_belongs not immediately to my present 
subject, which relates merely to the tone of syllables in 


_ ® Lib. i. ο. 18. 
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single words. Not that I would preclude myself from 
touching on the oratorial accent,* when I may be oc- 


casionally led to it. 


* Herman Vanderhardt, the anthor 
of a small treatise entitled ‘ Arcanum 
Accentnum Grecorum,” published at 
Helmstad, 1715, considers: the marks 
of Greek accentualion as referring not 
to syllabic, bat oratorial accent. If 
this supposition were true, we shoold 
not meet with the same word cunstantly 
apcented in the same manner, as we sce 


' 

it at present. A word’s oratorial ac- 
cent will vary according to the general 
sentiment of the passage wherein it 
occurs. But its syllabic accent will be 
invariably. th the same independent of its ‘ 
connexion | with othor words in the s sen- Ἢ Lage ᾿ arr ; 
tonce : except in the case of enclitics, ~/ 22 } " if ol « 
and a few others, which will be shewn ὦ "ἡ 


hereafter. 
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CHAP. I. 


On the quantity of the English language. The nature of a long time. The long 
and short timesof the Greeks and Romans: the case of doubtful vowels. 
The coincidence of the acute tone and long time on the same syllables in our 
language. On what foundation and authority quantity is established. 


ΣΎμβέβηκε δὲ τῷ φθόγγῳ [pola *] τόπος, χρόνος. χρόνος 
μὲν οὖν ἐστι, καθ᾽ ὃν μακροτέρους ἐν πλείονι χρόνῳ, καὶ βρα- 
χυτέρους ἐν ἐλάττονι φθεγγόμεθα. τόπος δέ ἐστι φθόγγου, 
καθ᾽ ὃν τοὺς μὲν βαρυτέρους, τοὺς δὲ ὀξυτέρους προϊέμεθα. 
‘“‘The adjuncts of human sound are place and time. 
Time is that, in regard to which we utter longer sounds 
with a greater measure of it, and shorter with a less. 
The place is that, according to which we utter some of 
them lower, and some higher.” Thus says Gavdentius 
in his εἰσαγωγὴ ἁρμονικὴ With equal perspicuity and truth. 
But, it seems, since his time the nature of the human 
voice is changed. The northern nations, according to 
the representations of some people, have utterly lost the 
χρόνος, retain no quantity at all, having nothing but the 
τόπος, the place, tone, or accent left. But surely the 
foregoing division of sounds, as applied to syllables, 
founded in the very nature of the voice itself, suffici- 
ently shews the absurdity of those assertions, which we 
so frequently hear from the mouth sometimes of scholars, 
““ that the true pronunciation of Latin and Greek is di- 
rected by quantity, and that of English by accent:” 
intimating, that the former depends not at all on accent, 
nor the latter on quantity. Whereas both accent and 
quantity do inseparably belong to every language. 


* J take no notice here of the xgola, some other things relating to φθόγγος 
not that it is against, but beside my will be more fully shewn in another 
present purpose. By the τόσος of place, where I shall have occasion lo 
sound, the Greeks meant the degree of speak more particularly of the old wri- 
its elevation or depression. This with  terson music. 


15 


The accent of thé Greek and Latin shall be considered 
afterwards. At present I shall take notice of the popu- 
lar error in regard to the English language having no 
quantity. Not only the authors of our common spell- 
ing books, but even a man of great learning, in an ela- 
borate * treatise on the Greek accents, has declared, 
that “ In the modern languages the pronunciation doth 
not depend upon a natural quantity; and therefore a 
greater liberty may be allowed in the placing of ac- 
cents.” In another place the same author, speaking 
of the northern languages of Europe, says, that ““ It was 
made impossible to think of establishing quantity for 
a foundation of harmony in pronunciation. Hence it 
became necessary to lay aside the consideration of 
quantity, and to have recourse to accents.” In these 
and some other passages that writer seems to look upon 
accents as alone regulating the pronunciation of Eng- 
lish, and quantity as + excluded from it. 

But does the author of that treatise, or any person in 
England, usually pronounce an English disyllable or 
polysyllable without making the voice rest longer on 
some one syllable than on the other; in which thing the 
very nature of quantity consists? For (as this same 
writer himself says) ““ How can a syllable be consi- 
dered as short or long, but by the actual pronuncia- 
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* The abovementioned one, p. 97. 

ΤΑ French acthor in a dissertation 
(in the Hist. of the Acad. vol. xii.) 
concerning the comparative meritof the 
yooderns and ancients in pint of ge- 
bias and learning, doth not only abso- 
lately exclude quantity from all the 
modern languages, but carries the ab- 
surdity so far, as from thence to deny 
the very existence of modern poetry. 
‘* The language of the Romans was 
(says be) like the Greek, wholly com- 
posed of words, of which the syllebles 
were either long or short: it thereby 
became susceptible of the same num- 
bers, and by consequence, of the same 
kinds of poetry with the Greek,----+- 


It is quite otherwise with us. The πιο. 
dern languages, quite different from 
the Greek and Lalin, are wholly com- 
posed of words, the syllables of which, 
to judge of them properly, are neither 
long nor short: that is to say, their 
pronunciation is not restrained to any 
fixed time. Itis therefore impossible 
that our prose, still more so that our 
verse, should have the same measure, 
numbers, cadence, and harmony with 
theirs. To speak properly, we have 
not in our language either epic poem, 
ode, elegy, or comedy. For our verses 
differ from each other only in the nam- 
ber of syllables.” 
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tion of it, or giving it one measure in the former case, 
and two measures in the latter?” Well then: does he 
not employ more time in uttering the first syllable of 
heavily, hastily, quickly, slowly, cinqueror, than in the 
second or third syllable? Daes he not spend more 
time in pronouncing the second syllable of solzcit, mis- 
taking, researches, delisive, than in the others ? Or is 
he not longer in expressing the last of deny, compose, 
revenge, than in the first? If heis (as he certainly is, 
and necessarily must, if he speaks them properly) he 
then uses a long quantity. And by this the English 
metre is regulated (notwithstanding what is vulgarly 
said of accent excluding quantity) as much as the Greek 
or Latin. This quantity is not indeed settled by the 
same rules, by which the Latin and Greek is, as “ that 
one vowel preceding another should be pronounced 
with a short time, or preceding two consonants with a 
long one.” But still, if the voice is retarded in some 
syllables, and quickened in others, by what cause so- 
ever that delay or rapidity be occasioned or directed, 
there is truly and formally long and short quantity. 
When in the words honestly, character, I dwell longer 
on the first syllable, than on either of the two last, which 
I hurry over swiftly, the two last are the short ones, not- 
withstanding the consonants, with which to the eye they 
appear to be clogged: and had there been six conso- 
nants instead of three in those two last syllables, if my 
voice should in practice hasten over each of them in less 
time than it does over the first, which is disencumbered 
with consonants, the latter syllables would certainly 
have a short quantity, and the first a long one. And 
thus it must appear to every one, who will not suffer 
his eyes to judge for his ears. 

Whether the measure of the long time be exactly in 
the same proportion to the short one, as two to one 
(which is supposed by grammarians to have been the 
proportion in the pronunciation of the ancients) or only 
as one and a half to one, or more as two and a half, or 
three to one, makes no material difference in regard to 
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what Ihere say. I do not believe the rule of Prosody, 
Syllaba brevis unius est temporis, longa vero duorum, to 
be in all cases strictly true: that proportion of two to one 
not* invariably holding hetween long and short sylla- 
bles. ‘The second syllable af mastmos may have heen 
pronounced shorter than the second of tewtbre. And 
for this I have Dionysius’ authority, who (in ἃ passage 
cited by Dr. G. and well explained by him) says that 
“ς one short syllable differs from another short, and one 
long from another long.” διαλλάττει Bpaxeia συλλαβὴ Bpa- 
xelac, καὶ μακρὰ μακρᾶς. Certain I am, that in English 
the quantity of the first syllable of fdliy though long, is 
yet not so long, as the first in dowry. So the first syl- 
lable of ἐσ ἐξ among the Romans was probably not so 
long, in proportion to its second, as the first of odté. 
The principles, on which I suppose the o to be 
shorter in tollé than odit, may explain what Ammo- 
nius+ says of the quantity of a in the second syllable of 
Κάταγμα, being long when the word is used in one sense, 
and short in another: and what{ Moeris Atticista ab- 
serves on the Attics pronouncing the second a of ayo- 
ράξω long, implying that the common Greeks used it 
short: and in the same manner, what§ Draco Stratoni- 
ceus says of dissyllable barytone verbs in ἄζω having the 
a short, as in στάζω, σφάζω, βαζω, and polysyliables in 
like manner, except they have . subjoined, as ματαΐζω, 
σφαδαίζω. In these cases, where the a is sajd to be 


* There is to this purpose 2 passage 
in the Scholia on Hepheestion. Ἰστέον 
δὲ, ὅτι ἄλλως λαριδάγουσι ov Χρόνον ol 
Marpinol ὄγουν οἱ Τραμιμωτικο, καὶ ἄλλως 
οἱ Ῥυθμιωιοίς οἱ Γρεμρμιωτωιοὶ ἐκεῖνον μα- 
φὸν χρόνον ἐπίστανται, τὸν ἔχοντα δύο χρό- 
νους, καὶ οὗ παταγίνονται εἷς μεῖζόν 
τι" οἱ δὲ Ῥυθμικοὶ λέγουσι “τόνδε εἶναι 
μακρότερον τοῦδε, φάσκοντες τὴν μὸν τῶν 
συλλαξῶν εἶναι δύο ἡμίσεως χρόνων, τὸν δὲ 
τριῶν, τὴν δὺ «λειόνων, Ὁ. 78. edit. Panw. 


““ Sciendam, quod aliter ecpipiant Tem - 


pus Metrici vel Grammatici, aliter 
Rhythmici. Grammasici illud Tempus 


Longam intelligunt, quod habet duo 
tempora, neque quicquam ultra respi- 
ciunt. Rhythwici vero dicount sliad 
alio esee longius, siuntque bano quidem 
syllabam habere dao tempora eam di- 
midio, illam tria, istam plura.” He- 
pheestion himself distinguishes between 
a letter μεαχρὸν, and μιηκυνόμεενον. - 
f Ammon. in πάταγμα. p. 78. Valck. 
ἢ ᾿Αγοράζειν, ἐκτείνοντες το &, οἱ ᾽Ατ- 
φικοί. 
᾿ § In the note of J. Pierson an the pre- 
cediag word in Maris, p. 70, 


wT .ν Sears νυ matinee 
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short, the syllable we know is long: but being long only 
by the position of a short letter before two consonants, 
itis shorter than one long by its own nature. This may 
serve likewise to account for what Cicero mentions in 
regard to the different length of certain letters, which 
we now call long, and see used as such in the best Ro- 
man poets.. In his* Orator he says, that the first letter 
of inclytus is short, the first of insanus and infelix long : 
he does not say the first syllable of tnclytus is short, but 
the first letter: the letter may be short, though the syl- 
lable be long by the position of the short vowel: as it is 
in inclytus, which hath its first syllable used long in the 
Roman verse. But yet it sounded not so long as in the 
two latter words. So Maximus Victorinus says that 
the prepositions ἐξ and con are sometimes short: but 
followed by s and f are long, as tnstare, infidus: in all 
other cases are short, as inconstans, imprudens. Which 
observation of Victorinus well agrees with Cicero's in- 
stances above, and with what + Gellius likewise cites 
from Cicero. The same Gellius in another t{ place says, 
that in the frequentative verbs éstfo and iunctito the first 
vowel was pronounced long, but in dictito the first short: 
that the first of actito should be pronounced long, though 
some learned men in his time expressed it short. In an- 
other ὃ ohapter he inquires, whether in quiesco the e should 
be pronounced long or short. Of the same nature is 
what he|| says on the vowels of sub, ob, and con, being 
short in compound even before words beginning with a 
consonant. Donatus on the Andria of Terence, “ fili- 
um perduxere ut una esset,” says, “ si producta legatur 
ésset, significat cibum caperet, sive ederit.” And on 
the ** Eanuch “ ut de symbolis éssemus,” he observes, 
“4 melius essemus producta e litera.” The true power of 


* « Inclytus dicimas brevi prima li- t A. Gell, lib. ii. cap. 17. 
tera, insanus prodacta : inhumanus bre- $ Lib. ix. cap. 6. 
vi, infelix longa: et ne maltis, quibus 4 Bib. vi. ο. 15. 
in vorbis ove primes literse sant, qow in Ι! Lab. iv. ο. 17. 
sapiente atque felice, prodacte dicitar ; 4 Act. i. sc. 1. 
in cocteris omnibus breviter.” Orat. 48. ** Act. iii. se. 4. 
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this long ὁ Cratinus and Varro said might be perceived 
in the * bleating of sheep. +Charisius says, ‘“‘ Plintus 
ὅς. dris producta efferendum censuit, 6s dssts correpta.” 
Corinthius in his treatise on the Greek dialects, speak- 
ing of the Zolians, says they are fond of shortening syl- 
lables, and accordingly change φθείρω into φθέῤῥω᾽ nt 
yap θέσει μακρὰ ἐλάττων ἐστὶ τῆς φύσει paxpac. "Emel καὶ τὸ 
α τὸ φύσει μακρὸν μεῖζόν ἐστι τῆς αἱ διφθόγγον. 

We ought not to forget, that of the three Greck du- 


® E longam, cujas sonas in oviam 
balatu sentilar, nt Cratinus et Varro 
tradiderunt. Canin. Hellen. p. 26. 

And after them Rustathius upon the 
499th v. of Iliad. I. remarks that the 
word PAS}, ἐστὶν ὁ τῆς κλεψύδρας Tr0¢ 
μεμπητυιᾶς χατὰ τοὺς παλαιούς" BA, ἔχει 
μίμησιν “ροξάγων φωνῆς. Κρατῖνος. BAHL, 
est clepsydre sonus ex imitatione secun- 
dum veteres: et Ca imitutur vocem ovium. 
Cratinas. On the 452d verse A,7A 
tein’, οὐ potv—having said, that 2 2 3a- 
συγθὲν γέλωτα δηλοῖ, he writes thas, εἰσί 
τις μιμητικαὶ φωγαὶ αὐταὶ κατὰ αὐνοὺς 
τοῦς φωνοῦντας" τὸ ὦ Se, γαυτικόν. ἀτοιμενι- 
κὸν δὲ τὸ βή" καὶ τὸ χύῤῥε συξφοτικόν" ἃ 
ἃ aspiratum risum exprimit. sunt quae- 
dam imitatrices voces per se ipse juste 
ipaos qui ‘efferunt. ὦ tr nautica est, pas- 
toralis Ga, et χύῤῥε subulcorum propria. 
Oar Sailors O-up, or Ho-up is, we see, 
the old Greek call on shipboard. Thas 
when Bacobus in the Βάτραχοι of Arist. 
(at the end of act. i. so. 4.) bids 
Charon give the water call, AIO xavra- 
xidksuy δῆ. XA. ‘Qin, ‘wor bx. Bat 
that such observalions as these, made 
to ascertain pronunciation, may not 
appear ridiculous, I will propose to 
the reader’s consideration the fol- 
lowing words of Sir John Cheke on 
this subject to the Bishop of Winches- 
᾿ fer. “ Sed ridicnlam putas hic ad 
eves et boves confugere, ut a brutis ra- 
tione defectis quicquam cognoscamus. 


Non est ridicolum ἃ natura quicquam 


᾿ petere, ot a bratorum constantia ad dis- 


cendem aliquid haurire. Et cum mul-. 
tarum virtatam exemipla ab illis peti- 
mas, car ridicalum erit quasdam sono- 
rum controversias ex illorum constantia 
potias, quam ex homioum quorundam 
intemperantiom levitate discere. Sed 
nequaquam Demostheni tarpe videba- 
tur, ne oplimis quidem relictis magis- 
tris ad canes se conferre, et ab illis, 
litere vim et saturam petere, illarame 
gue in sonando, quod .satis easet, mo- 
ram imitari. At nos Demosthene elo- 
quentiores padet eandem viam discendi 
persequi, et quod cerium est ab ovibus 
haurire, ne videlicet nimis stolidi oves 
imitando esse ducamar. Quo tandem 
illa apud Platonem sententia evannit, 
que preocipit, at doceamus citra invi- 
diam, discamus citra pudorem? Modo 
evim id, quod discitar, sit bonestum, 
quid refert & quo discas? Non tam 
enim aactoritas docentis querilar, quam 
discendoram verilas; et si hoc, quod 
discitur, cum auctoritale utilitatem con- 
junctam habet, non tam laborandam, ἃ, 
quo proficiscatar, quam in quantam viro- 
rum utilitatem desinat.—Epist. prim. 
ad Epise. Vinton. p. 124. 

t Lab. i. 

2 “* Litera enim longa positione mi- 
nor est quam ea, que longa natura est. 
Cam etiam ὦ longa natura major sit 


- quam dipthongus as. 


c2 


bious vowels, as they are called, and the five Latin ones 

each single character doth virtually contain the powers 
of * two vowels at least, a long and a short one: which 
two powers under one letter do as distinctly exist, as+ 
o and w did in o, before the addition of the mark w to 
the Attic alphabet, and as ε and ἡ did in ε, before the 
additional character yn. And indeed Quinctilian says, 
that these two powers had been formerly expressed in 
his own language by two characters; for that, before 
Accius’s time, and even after it, the ancients used to 
write their long syllables with two vowels: ‘ usque ad 
Accium, et ultra, porrectas syllabas geminis vocalibus 
scripserunt.”—Lib. I.7. What we now write cégo was 
then οδᾶσό, cogito, coagito, captivi captivei, libo leibo from 
λείβω, dico deico from δείκω, which certainly sounded 
differently from dica of δίκη : so the preterits with the 
temporal augment ems cémi, ἐσὲ dégi, edi cédi. Instances 
of this kind may be seen in every line of the Leges Re- 
giz et Xvirales, collected by Lipsius.t The Greeks 
seem not ever to have used two short vowels in like 
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® Sextus Empiricus therefore, with 
good reason, (though Dr. GC. thinks 
otherwise, p. 26.) concludes, that there 
are ten Greek vowels.—Ado. Gram. 
1.5.8. 112. 

t The reader may see some very 
sound and ingenious criticiam, ground- 
ed on the different powers of Homer's 
o (which indeed were three, of o, #, and 
w) in Dr. Taylor's Elements of Civil 
Law, ἢ. 553. 4.5. See also p. 561. 
on the Roman vowels. On the Greek 
vowels, see likewise his Commentary 
on Marmor Sandvicense, ΡΤ, 8,9. 

4 They are given also by Syiburgius 
at the end of his first vol. of Dionys. 
Halic. Scaurus (de Orthograph. p. 
2255.) cites some lines of Laciilias on 
this eabject. * Item quod Lucillius, 
ubi I exile est, per se jubet seribi, at δὲ 
plenum est, preponendum esse E credit, 
Ais versibus: 


Μξιῖττε hominum, duo Mzertz14, item 
huic utroque opus MEILES, 

Marritram, tenaes I. Priam qua lu- 
dimus, Pritux 

Quo pinso, tenues I. plura hec feceris, 

Parra 
Que jacimus, addes KE, Psrra, ut ple- 

nias fet.” 

The ei instead of the long { we find 
several times in every page of Varro, 
as published by Jos. Soaliger. The ei 
was likewise used ia many plarals of 
nouns, where we sow have the jong ἐς: 
our omnes was omneis: in the Augastan 
age it was omnis. Not that the two 
vowels in these places were then quite 
outof use: for inscriptions even of that 
era give us Crvinvus Sznvarzis. The 
final us of the genitive singular, nomi- 
native, and accusative plaral of the 
fourth declension, is a contraction from 
uis, ues; manuls, manues, manus. 
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manner for a long one: but one character served both 
purposes. ‘Ou γὰρ n ἐχρώμεθα, ἀλλὰ ε τὸ παλαιὸν, Says 
Plato in his Cratylus: and again, τὸ γὰρ ο ἀντὶ rou ὦ 
ἐχρώμεθα." We say now that ἑ or u is doubtfal: and so 
itis to us, on account of our ignorance of the ancient 
pronunciation: but in that there was no ambiguity ; the 
two powers long, and short, of ¢ or #, were then as easily 
discernible as a and ὁ are now. In general as the pow- 
ers of all the letters existed in the human voice before 
the inventidn and formation of the letters themselves, so 
there are many distinct sounds and powers at present, 
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that have no different character yet assigned them. + 


And the long ( of the fourth conjagation 
is, T believe, a contraction of the like 
kind. Audt%s from Audt-ois like Legis 
from Leg-o: from Aud¥-ts, Audis, And so 
porhaps doet-o, doct-Ys, doocs. Soaliger 
with good reason supposes, that the 
loug ¢ in the penultima of illius, unius, 
alins, “‘ quasi dipthongus Greca re- 
mansit, ac longa fait, illetus+ «+ + + © 
Secundas hic casas posessious dictas 
est: pomesivorum autem multa sio in- 
venias, Petreius, Luceius, Locutuleius, 
a petra, luce, locutione - - + + « - 
Ergo vir doctissimus Terentianus non 
fait veritas producere in altertus, quam 
tamen csteri cerriperent.” De Caus. 
Liang. Lat. o. 48. The verse of Teren- 
tianas, to which Scaliger bere refers, 
is the following Trochaio, tetrameter 
catalectio ; 


Secupla vel una vincet alterius singu- 
hem. Patsch. p. $418. 


* This double use of the same cha- 
recter is taken notice of by the Scho- 
Jiast on the Phosnisss of Euripides. v, 
668. In that passage be understands 
the words σοὶ ἔκγονοι not in the nomina- 
five plural, but dative singular, saying 
“it may be written ca νιν ἐπ γόνω wricas, 
not as il is mow σοὶ ἔχγονοε + + + + ο 
ee « © ¢ » The occasion of the mis- 


take was this. Before the addition of 
long vowels, when Euolides was Ar- 
chon of Athens, they used short ones 
instead of long, ὁ instead of 4, and ὁ in- 
stead of ώ. Δήμῳ was then written 
with the ( added thus Δέμο. Those 
therefore, who did not think of turning 
here the ὁ into the ὦ have confounded 
the meaning of the verse.” It was ia 
the Arcenship of Euclides that these 
long letters, (after having been invent- 
ed by Simonides, from him received 
into common use among the Ionians 
about 50 years before Christ, and set- 
tled afterwards in the alphabet by Cal- 
listratus the Samian) were admitted 
into public writings and insoriptions by 
the Athenians, Seo Suidas in Σιμεωνίδης : 
in ᾿Αντιχισμός : and in Σαμίων ὁ δῆμιος, 
This magistracy οὗ Eoclides is there- 
fore a remarkable era in Jitoratare, and 
gave occasion to that expression, τῆς 
μετ᾽ Εὐκλείδην Γραμματικῆς. Euripides 
lived before Euclides: Plato twenty 
years after him. Callistratus was the 
person, who settled the Greek alphabet 
in the form wherein wo pow have it.— 
See Valcken. ad Phaniss. p. 260. 668, 
t “© Quibusdam literis deficimas, 
quas tamen sonus evunciationis arces- 
sit.”—Velius Long. apad Putschium. p. 
4219. As the ancient alphabets, like 


- ἜἜσππαν -' 


ΑΙ ie παν ee lr 
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In regard to the Romans, what is said above will be 
more clearly seen in Latin words, which are either de- 
rived from the Greek, or from which Greek ones were 
ufterwards derived: as in venter (from ἔντερα with the 
initial Holic digamma) the first syllable, though long, 
was shorter on account of the short e, than the first of 
Census, Festus, (in Greek κῆνσος, φῆστος) where not only 
the syllable, but the vowel too was long. 

In general, the difference between the long and longer 
time is this: in the former case the vowel derives its 
length from being joined close in articulation with the 
following consonant,’as in fal-Uit: in the latter case, the 
vowel commonly stands alone disjoined from the next 
consonant, as in falle-bat. Thus in English the first syl- 
lable of mz-tre is longer than the first of bet-ter. The 
longest time of all is when the long vowel comes before 
two consonants, as in Φῆστος, essemus, finder, mind. 
Very often in English the vowel before a consonant 
seems to derive its length from the vowel following it, 
as in bite, write: which without.the final vowel is short, 
bit, writ. Bat this is never the case among the Greeks 
or Latins, who in no single syllable have a consonant 
between two vowels. But this exactness is of no great 
significance towards establishing quantity. That sub- 
sists, whenever in comparing two times there is an * ex- 


our own, were defective, so were they 
redundant likewise in having two cha- 
racters sometimes for the same sound. 


. © Greecos (says Geltias. xix. 14.) non 


tants inscitiv arcesso, qui cv ex ὁ et 
ν scripserunt, quante qui sex ε εἰ s. 
Iud enim ivopia feeerant, hoc nalla 
necessitate subacti.” And Diomede 
says in plain terms, the Roman alpha- 
bet was redundant: “ Ex viginti et tri- 
bus [literis] duse supervacuz K et Q.” 
lib. ii. And after them the best Latin 
grammarian since Priscian: “ Romani 
partim pronunciabant literas, quas noa 


seribebant, et quarum characteribus 


defitiebautur ; partim eas, quas scri- 


bebant, non pronunciabant.”—Gasp. 
Sciopp. Gram, Philosoph. p. 216. 

Δ Musici non omnes inter s¢ longas 
aut breves pari mensura consistere, siqui- 
dem et brevi breviorem, et longa longio- 
rem dicant posse syllabam fieri, » - 9 « 
ersee eee Sed hac scrupulositas 
Musicis et Rythmicis relinquatur- . . 
oe ee cum metris nihil majus mi- 
nusve afferat hujusmodi ratio, Musicis 
pottus quam metricis id auscultendum 
esse dicemus.—Mar. Victorini. Art. 
Gram. lib. i. p. 2482, Putsch. As the 
niver subdivision of times into longer 
and longest, shorter and shortest, does 
not much concern metre, ve may there: 
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cess on one side, whatever the cause or degree of that 
excess may happen to be. 

The power of two consonants, among the Greeks and 
Romans, in retarding the voice during the pronunciation 
of a vowel preceding them, suspends not only the vowel 
_ coming before them in the same word, but acts back- 
wards also on a short vowel at the end of the preceding 
word; particularly when the former of the consonants 
is an 5; which, according to * Terentianus Maurus, 


— Quanquam capite alterius verbi teneantur, 
Suffictant retro vires et tempus oportet, 
Consona quod debet geminata referre priori. 


This after the time of Lucretius is almost universally 
observed among the good Latin poets, except in such 
writings of a looser metre, as are Sermoni propiora: and 
therefore in Horace we have Sepe stylum vertas. But 
in the good Greek poets} it is always observed: in- 
stances of which may be seen in almost any page of 
Homer or Sophocles. 

This rule of Terentianus, confirmed by Victorinus 
(though little attended to at present) is enforced by the 
ingenious Mr. Dawes, as far as it regards t the Latin me- 
tre. I cannot here omit observing, that the same rule is 
particularly remarked in respect to the Greek by the 
Scholiast on Callimachus; in one of whose hymns is 
the following verse : 


Κτήνεά φιν λοιμὸς καταβόσκεται, ἔργα δὲ πάχνη. 
In Dian. vy. 125. - 


Some persons have thought that φιν in this line, being 
an uncommon word, should be altered to σφιν : but that 


fore on the whole admit what Longinus 485. Gils. 

lays down: Ἔν δὲ τοῖς μετρικοῖς εἰδέναι Φ Pasoh. p. 2406. 

di ὅτι πᾶσα Braytia ton, καὶ πᾶσα μακρὰ t+ The initial p among the Attics bad 
ἴση. Inve metrica illud tenendum, om- the same power with two consonants. 
es breves inter 48. este aquales, item Dawes. Misc. Critic. p. 159. 160. 
omnes longas.—Fragm. Prolegom. in καὶ Misc. Crit. suc. 1. 

Hephest. See also Qainotil. ix. 4. p 
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it cannot be ogi, the scholiast observés, giv χωρὶς τοῦ 
σ, διὰ τὸ μέτρον, because if σφιν is placed there, it will 
lengthen the final vowel of .the preceding word κτήνεαᾶ 
σφιν. The reader cannot but take notice that the obser- 
vation of Terentianus and Victorinus on the power of s, 
retro vires ac tempus sufficientis, is very conformable with 


what Cicero says above on the short syllable tx being 


long before s, though short before some other conso- 
nants. *Jac. Ceporinus allows this in the Greek metre. 
But he is mistaken in denying that the same takes place 
in the Latm. He takes notice very properly of one 
thing on the subjectof metre, which is often overlooked, 

that pv, xr, rr, in regard to the preceding vowel, are each 
of them considered as a mute and liquid in conjunction; + 
Αἰγυπτίους Odys. ὃ. 83. "HXtcrovwwne Hes. Scut. Herc. v. 
16. 35. Τέμνει Iliad. N.v. 707. Thus verbs beginning 
with those two consonants repeat the former of them in 
the reduplication of the preterit tense; which syllable 
of reduplication with the consonant is in general short, 
but without the consonant the additional « is long, as in 
the first of %Zn«a. 

. When we see so very frequently Greek vowels made 
short before two consonants, (of which a hundred 1 in- 
stances might be given) and on the other hand, made 
long before other vowels, as in ἄλγιον, δάκρυε and num- 
berless other words; why -should we be surprised at 


_ finding the same in our own language, asin really, cru- 


elty, &c? There is indeed no good reason in the nature 
of our sound, why the voice should not dwell long on a 
single vowel, and in a short time hurry over more than 
one consonant. But arguments of general reason, in a 
case relating to speech, I do not so much regard, as 


© Si sequens dictio eubstruat bines vel 
duplices consonanies, precedentis dictio- 
nis vocalem finalem brevem Gracis cufful- 
cunt, Cum tamen apud Latinos bine 
consonantes dictionis postere principales 
nihil juvent positu vocalem brevem nude 
finalem dictionis prioris. in Hesiod. de- 
claratiuncula. 


¢ See a remark of Herodian, pub- 
lished frem a MS. lately by Mr. Valo- 
kenaer on Phoonis. v. 1508. 


4 See Mr. Heath's notes on Asch. 


Agam. v. 120. Soph. Elect. 122. 128. 
Earip. Heo. 683, and Mr. Dawes, p. 
196. 
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fact. And fact, I am sure, aHows of what is said above. 
The first syllable of the word strength-en, where the 
vowel appears to the sight to be clogged with six con- 
sonants and an aspirate, hath as quick and easy a pro- 
nunciation, as the first syllable of oo-zy, where two vow- 
els stand alone. 

This brings me again to the consideration of English 
quantity : in regard to which, it will be said, that those 
syllables, which I call long, receive a peculiar stress of 
voice from their acute accent, as in réally, crielty. I al- 
low it; and by that means they are elevated: but they 
are lengthened too. The case is, we English cannot rea- 
dily elevate a syllable without lengthening it, by which 
our acute accent and long quantity generally coincide, 
and fall together on the * same syllable. If we pronounce 
the word majesty, we utter the first syllable with an 
acute higher tone and long,: the two last with a grave 
lower sound and short, majesty. Here, because the 
same syllable is pronounced with a higher note, 7. 6. 
acuted, and with a protracted one, 1. 6. lengthened at 
the same time; we are apt not to distmguish between 
these two different modes of the same syllable, between 
its accent and quantity. But let one brought up in 
Scotland, pronounce this word, and we may soon mark 
the difference between them; by his pronouncing the 
first syllable long with an acute : as, majesty’. - 

But the edincidence of the, acute and long quantity 
on the same syllable is certainly most + usaal with us in 
the pronunciation of our own language, (which will be 
admitted by any one, who with this view attends to the 
sound of an English voice.) And this has probably been 
the occasion, that accent and quantity have been con- 


* This is confinned by the decisive 
authority of Mr. Seml. Johnson, whose 
very great abilities and extensive eru- 
dition have done an honoar to bis age 
and country. He, in the rales of his 
prosody prefixed to his dictionary, 
considers the acute tone and long quan; 
tity, in English verve, as equivalent by 


acting together. 

+I say most usual, not universal. 
The accent is on a short syllable in 
privy, though on a long one in private, 
On the otber hand, though the acuted 
syllable ia generally long, yet every 
long one is not aculed. 

\ 
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founded together by numberless persons, not only in dis- 
course, but in writing on this subject ; and quantity been 
frequently considered, as excluded from our language. 

. There are several propositions of the following kind 
in many parts of Dr. G.’s treatise, which, with all my at- 
tention, it is not in my power to comprehend. A man, 
(says he) of a phlegmatic temper will love long syllables, 
and will be pleased with the majesty of quantity and ac- 
cent. If the use of accent and quantity be a sign of 
phlegm and solemnity, every nation of the earth, from 
the creation down to the present times, must come within 
this description; and the Hottentots, Iroquois, and Sa- 
moeids, are as majestic and solemn in their manner of 
speech, as the βαρυντικοὶ Eolians. . For all these barba- 
rous people have, I make not the least doubt, a voice 
with at least two tones, and those varied in length; and if 
they have, they must have accent and quantity the same 
in quality though not degree with Cicero and Demos- 
thenes. Again, he says, that the great disproportion be- 
tween long and short syllables tn the northern languages 
made it impossible to think of establishing quantity, &c. 
He here writes as if language and its pronunciation were 
established, like civil institutions, by public laws and 
decrees. Pronunciation is originally established in all 
places accidentally by the ear, to which the organs of 
speech, -without men’s thought or attention, modulate 
and adapt their sounds. We are apt indeed to say, that 
the authority of such or such an ancient writer estab- 
lishes the quantity of such a word: and so it does to us, 
-vho cannot perhaps go farther back for it. But this an- 
thority did not really settle it at the time he wrote; the . 
actual pronunciation of his countrymen had before 
determined it and familiarized it to the writer’s ear; 
from whence he adopted it; and accordingly used the 
syllable with that measure of sound, which he found as- 
signed to it in common speech. If, when Virgil used the 
first syllable of bonus short, his countrymen at the same 
time had lengthened the sound of it, he would not only 
have not succeeded in establishing his own quantity, 
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but by refusing to conform to the public ear in this and 
the like instances, would have raised a ‘disgust against 
his writings, which must probably have stifled them in 
their birth, For, 85 Scaliger well observes, “Quis nes- 
cit ἃ pueris sermonem ortum, sui usum agrestibus pre- - 
buisse ? quem ad eum modum acceptum, in alias distor- 
quere leges, etiam sapientibus religio fuit. Quare his ita 
positis ad pedum naturamt genera accedendum est.*” 
Quantity therefore depends on nothing but the common 
actual pronunciation; not on the authority of a writer, 
not on rules : for it is antecedentto them. ‘“ Ante enim 
carmen ortum est, quam observatio carminis. +” It may 
be indeed afterwards, as it has been, reduced to rules; 
but those rules again relate not to the general pronun- 
ciation of all languages. Many of these may have a 
different manner of their own, on which difference par- 
ticular rules may be fotmed-for them, as particular ones 
had been formed for others. This is the state of the case 
between the quantity of ancient and modern languages, 
and the rules respecting it; which rules must always be 
considered as following, not prescribing the pronuncia- 
tion of any language. For, after all, let the rule be ever 
so rational, the practice, which is conformable to it, is 
not right on account of the rule, but the rule is right on 
account of its conformity to the preceding practice. But 
scholars often talk of speech, as if it were formed by 
scholars; whereas it was formed in every country long 
before scholars remarked it. And when they do make 
their remarks on it, they must take it as they find it. 
The question always in this case is, not'what could or 
should be, but whatis. And thus in regard to quantity ; 
when a German can ¢ precipitate his voice over four or 


® Scalig. de pedum gener. in poet. brevia preducunt, ut debauché, impie. 
lib. ii. Germani, Belge, Angli dipthongos et 

+ Quinct. lib. ix. ec. 4. positiones etiam difficiles subinde ne- 

t This Henninius complains of, not —_gligunt : v. gr. fmmerdoer, Sverdrache, 
only as perverting quanlity, but asde- Kéttinghen; Hémilton, Canterbury. ” 
stroying the very nature and essence Ἑλλην. "O¢0. p. 87. §. oxi. Ι 
of it. “ Galli longa subinde corripiunt, 
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five censonants without lengthening the sound of the 
preceding: vowel, where a Greek or Roman voice would 
be retarded by only two; itis absurd to say, this Ger- 
mnan has not a natural quantity. Jt is natural, formed as 
- much by the nature of his organs and senses, as that of 
the Greeks and Romans by theirs. But many men call 
that only natural and rational, * which is agreeable 
to their own nature and p&@tial way of thinking. Thus 
an African thinks a white complexion unnatural, and 
millions of Europeans think a black one so: whereas 
both are natural, in a limited peculiar sense. A thing 
may be natural without being universal. A Chinese or 
Muscovite has the same right to call his particular pro- 
nunciation a natural one, as Dr. G, has to call the Greek 
and Roman by that name. When therefore he says that 
‘‘natural quantity” is excluded from the northern lan- 
guages, he can mean only a parsicular kind of quantity 
reducible to his own Greek and Latin rules of it. But 
every language doth, beyond all doubt, establish 8 dif- 
ference between syllables, making some long and others 
short, and consequently hath a natural quantity, which 
ig one source of whatever harmony it hath. 

I will not deny, that where there is a greater number 
of yowels in a language, there will be more harmony. 
Homer's ἠελίοιο, or Herodotus’s iwiréov, where out of 
seven letters there are five syllables and six vowels, is 
certainly infinitely superior in sweetness to Chrulizniiz, 
where in a greater number of letters there are but two 
yowels and two syllables. But yet there is quantity in 
Chruliznttz: there may be quantity with little harmony, 
and indeed with scarcely any at all: for mere quantity, 
consisting in general of only ‘wo measures, hath not in 
itself sufficient variety to be the foundation of much 
harmony, as will be fully shewn in another place. 


* Thas Henninius calls that promun- languages, the Arabic, Latin, and old 
ation alone rational, which is directed Greek upon hia plan. The pronuncia- 
by a regard to the pepultima. This tion of all other languages, particularly 
- takes in, according to him, only three {δ modern, is irrational, See p. 87. 88. 
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CHAP. 1Π. 


The metre of the English langeage. The kinds of it. Why no hexameters. 
Mere metre nol sufficient to oonstitute gond verse. In what the pronunciation 
of the English, Scotch, Welch, and Irish, differs. 


IF then quantity is not excluded from our language, 
and the English, as well as Greek and Latin, metre is 
regulated by it; a question may arise, why cannot our 
language be adapted to the old heroic-measure, consist- 
ing of dactyls and spondees, as itis shewn by Dr. Bentley 
to admit the zambic, trockatc, and some others. Our 
common epic verse consisting of five feet, is trimeter 
iambic brachycatalectic : - 


“An honést min’s | the noblest work | of God. 


Siiisétip- | |saRomavi- | ridbis. 
᾿ Ὡς ὥφελον | πάροιθεν ἐκ- ] λιπεῖν. 


And so far the common English iambic is in the qua- 
lity of its feet, though not in number, like that of the 
Greeks and Romans, admitting likewise, as they do, 
dactyls, spendees, anapests, and tribrachs. The dactyl 
isnot-:very common, but may be found in every place of 
the verse, except the fifth: the rapidity of it on particu- 
lar eccasions in the second place, where it is unusual, 
has great force, especially when joined with other qnick 
feet, the érochee or Pyrr&ic : as in these, 


Shoots tn- | visible | virtue | e’én δῦ the deep. 
With im | pétuous | recoil, and jarring sound. 


The anapast is'common in every plave, and it would 
appear much oftener, with propriety and grace, if abbre- 
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viations were more avoided. The fribrack too is often 
seen, as in 


Yet beauty, tho’ injuriois, hath strange power. 


But there is one particularity in our tambic, in which 
it differs very much from that of the ancients. They, it 
is well known, never admitted a trochee into their iam- 
bics ; according to them ὁ Τροχαῖος ἀντιπαθεῖ τῷ ᾿Ιάμβῳ. 
But in the English, a trochee placed at the beginning of 
an iambic verse gives it a peculiar beauty and vigour, as 
in this : 


Die of | a rose in aromatic pain. 


This pleasing effect of the trochee Mr. Pope, beyond 
all other English poets, seems to have felt, and has ac- 
cordingly used it oftener than any of them. He has like- 
wise introduced it on particular occasions with great 
success, in the middle, as well as the beginning of his 
verse, and even at the end of a sentence: 


On all sides round the forest hurls her oaks 


.) Headlong. 


In general, that nervous springiness (if I may so ex- 
press it) so very observable in Mr. Pope’s metre, is often 
owing chiefly to a trochee beginning his line. And the 
weakest lines among his, in point of versification, are 
those which begin with a pure iambic. The trochee.is 
admitted in every place of. our verse, except the last. 
It is sometimes followed by an iambic, and so forms the 
choriambic, as in the foregoing, die of a4 r0se: sometimes 
by a spondee, and so forms the second epitrite, as 


Laves through all life, extends through all extent. 
It must be so: Cato, thou reason’st well. 
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The second. epitrite, and choriambic, appear, both in 
this: 


Bow'd théir stiff necks | loadin with stormy blasts. 


The choriambic in the first and second places, or third 
and fourth, is better than in the second and third, or 
fourth and fifth; asin ὁ 


Where were yé, nymphs | when thé rémorseless deep— 
itis more harmonious, than in this, 


In their triple degrées, regions to which — 
Fierce rain with lightning mixt, water with fire. 


The pyrrhic too is as frequently admitted into our 
verse, as the trochee, and very greatly contributes to the 
‘variety of the modulation. It is chiefly excluded from 
the last place in rhymed verses, by the mere force of 
the rhime: itis however sometimes admitted there, and 
in blank verse very often, especially in dramatic poetry, 
where it gives a more natural air and kind of ease to 
the dialogue: 


In the calm lights of mild Philosophy. 


It is sometimes followed by a spondee, and so forms 
the ménor ionic, as here, ‘ 


Eternity, thou pleasing, dreadful thought. 
Each pray’r accepted, and each wish resign’d 


Sometimes it is followed by an iambic, and so forms the 
fourth peon: 


As full as perfect in a hair, as heart. 
Jael, who with inhospitablé guile. 
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Though the measure formed by the pyrrhic and spor- 
dee, is very agreeable to an English ear, and probably 
was 50 to an [onian, yet to a Roman it seems to have 
been not so pleasing, if we may judge in this case from 
the omission of Horace, who among the Latin writers 
is distinguished by the name of numerosus, and has left 
but one instance of this* Ionic méasure, of which he 
seems to have been soon tired, 


Mistrarum est | neque amor: | daré ludim. 


Though he hardly gave it a fair trial, as he used it 
unmixed. I wish we had the whole of that ode of Sap- 
pho, which began with one of these verses : 


Τί pe Πανδι- | ονὶς᾽ dpa- | va χελιδών. 


This Ionic movement we have in some of our songs. 

The admission of so many different measures into our 
common verse, gives it a variety (which in all modula- 
tion is of the greatest consequence, and in Milton most 
remarkable) not to be exceeded, if equalled, in any of 
the ancient kinds of metre, at least not in their epic and 
dramatic. That, which makes our verse fall short of 
the excellence of the ancient, is the want of that dignity 
and solemnity, which distinguishes their heroic measure. 

The compass of our long heroic verse is but narrqw. 
A Latin or Greek epic line does, in the language of 
prosody, consist of twenty four times. A Latin or 


5 Terentianas Mauras has taken notice of this, in two Ionic lines : 


Simili le- | ge sonantes | numeros ad | Neobulen 
Dedit uno | modulatus | lepide car- | mine Flaceus. 


Hepheestion mentions an ode of Alce 
man, and one of Sappho in this metre, 
and gives ἃ verse from each; as like- 
wise from Alcseus, who is said by him 
to have written several odes in the 
same measure. He cites also'some 
tretrameter catalectic lines of the minor 


Ionic from the two Phrynichi, the tra- 
gio and comic poets. Pag. 39. edit. 
Pauw. Dr. Bentley says in grimis 
dulce est metrum (not. ad Hor. carm. 
lib, iii. 12.) and thinks-the difficulty of 
it alone prevented Horace from making 
a second attempt. 
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Greek iambic, € pure, of eighteen times. But the long 
Enélish heroic, if it consists of pure iambics, has but 
fifteeh times. So that it is, for this reason among 
others, difficult for an English poet to translate any 
number of Latih or Greek iambics or hexameters into a 
like number of English epic lines. — 

But to resume our question. If the English admits 
thé iambic, why not the dactylic and spondeic metre? 
‘The reason seems to be this: there are not marry dactyls 
in our langtiage, and hardly ahy spondees, I mean, scarce 
ever two syllables, next to each other in the same word, 
beth long alike, as they frequently are in Greek and 
Latin. In general our language is tambic and trochaic, 
our dissyllable nouns being for the most part trochaic, 


‘and our verbs tambic, as in the 
NOUNS. . VERBS. 
frequent . Sréquént 
converse converse 
concert concert 
process ἡ preceed 
premise premise 
refuse refase,; or refund 
produce produce 
present present 
object object 
project progect 
absent absent 
contest contest 
conduct conduct 
descant descant 


‘Some polysyllables ate indeed dactylic: but in most 
words of more than two syllables, the long syllable is 
so placed, as to make the word, when divided, resolve 
itself into an tambic or trochaic foot, as réef?- | ser, or 
ré- | finer. Thue for the most part the long ami short 
syllables of our language are altertiate. And actord- 
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ingly in many words derived from Latin, those ‘letters 
which form two short syllables together in their original 
tongue, in English form but one, by which the long and 
short times succeed each other alternately. This is 
seen particularly in substantives ending in ion, as nation, 
mention, which sound and are scanned in metre thus, 
menshon, naskon, where our last short syllable makes 
two in Latin, mentié, natt. This*tendency of our lan- 
guage to iambic and trochaic measure hath insensibly: 
made it run 509 mucb into verses of that kind, and ren-: 
dered it incapable of bending to the ancient heroic me- 
tre; which was the reason of Sir Philip Sydney’s mis- 
carriage in attempting to introduce English hexameters 
on the Greek and Latin plan, 


And Sydney's verse halts ill on Roman feet. 


This is confirmed by Dr. Bentley, who speaks of the 
-metra dactylica in relation to our own language, as a 
kind, quod patria lingua non recipit. By this means 
-our language is deprived of that kind of metre, which is 
of all others the most noble and solemn, according to 
what Longinus truly says of the dactylic measures, 
*ebyeviorarot οὗτοι καὶ μεγεθοποιοί: and Aristotle likewise, 
+6 μὲν ἡρῷος σεμνὺς, καὶ ov λεκτικός : Whereas the iambic 
more nearly approaches to common discourse, ὁ δὲ ἴαμ- 
Bog αὐτή ἐστιν ἡ λέξις τῶν πολλῶν᾽ Slo μάλιστα πάντων τῶν 
μέτρων ἰαμβεία φθέγγονται λέγοντες [. But in whatever 
metre the long and short syllables are alternate, to that 
our language is easily adapted: as to this, where the 
.amphibrachys is used, 


With honour | and glory | through trouble | and dangér 


* Novilissimi hi sunt, δὲ ad sublimi- + Iambus est ipsa dictio vulgi. quare 
tatem facientes. Sect. 89. Aristides maxime omnium metrorum Iambica effe- 
Quintilieaus accounts-for this, de Mu- runt oulgo loquentes. Rhet. hii. 8. See 
" ote. lib. i. p. 51. also Poet. o. 4. 

+ Pes Herous solennis, nec sermoni aptus. 
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or where the cretic, 


O thé sweet | country life | blest with hzalth | péace and 
| (éase. 


(As this foot is called the fescennine, it probably was 
chiefly used in the old poetic ribaldry, that has the same 
name.) But to none more happily than the trochaic, to. 
express alacrity, and exultation: 


Vital | spark of | hzav’nly | flame: 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Hark ! they whisper ; Angels say, 
Sister spirit, come away. Ὁ 


So Milton in describing his rustic jollity, 


When thé | merry | bélls ring | round, 
And thé jocund rebécks sound, 

Te many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in thé chéquer’d shade. 


There is irdéed no kind or degree of harmony, of 
which our language is capable, which may not be found 
in numberless imstances through Milton’s writings: the 
excellency of whose ear seems to have been equal to 


᾿ that of his imagination and learning. 


Notwithstanding the confidence, with which it is often 
affirmed, that English metre depends on accent and not 
on quantity, which I have endeavoured to refute; and 
though Ihave allowed that accent jointly with quantity 
doth direct it; yet 1 cannot help thinking, that the es- 
sence of it is founded in quantity alone. And to this Γ΄ 
am induced by the following fact: let a Scotchman take 
some verses Of any of our poets, as these, 


All human things are siibject to decay, 
And when fate simmons, monarchs must obey. - 


He will pronounce them with the accent transposed thus, 
p2- 
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All himén things are subjéct tu decay, 
And when Fate summéns, monarchs must obey. 


Now, though he alters the tones, and transfers the 
acute frem the beginning to the end of words, yet in this 
pronunciation the metre still essentially subsists, because 
founded in quantity, which is not violated by him. Did 
the metre depend on accent, it would be necessarily - 
disturbed and destroyed by his transposition of that 
accent. 

Metre depends on quantity alone. Rhythm is in its 
nature more complex, and seems to comprehend accent 
with quantity. The difference between mere metre, and 
rhythm, considered in this light, will be readily seen by 
any one upon reading the two following lines : 


Tali | céncidit | tmpiger | ictus | vilnere | Caesar 
Hoc tc- | tus céci- | ditvio- { lénto | vilnere | Caesar. 


The metre here in both is the same, accurate and 
good : but the rhythm, by which I mean the result of the 
whole, is different, being in the former verse very bad : 
because, though the times in each foot of it are right, 
the tones in regard to the modulation of the whole are 
wrong and placed improperly. ‘‘ Neque vero tam sunt 
intuendi pedes, quam universa comprehensio.”* Scali- 
gert, I know, accounts for the bad rhythm of such verses 
as the preceding (where single words complete single 
feet, and both are closed together) by saying, that the 
words in scanning should run into each other, as stones 
and pieces of timber do in buildings, where the joints 
are carefully diversified. But this is only a rhetorical 
illustration of the fact (i. e. the cesura) in Greek and 
Roman verse, not an explanation of the cause in gene- 
ral. If this principle of his operated universally, it 
would in our language, and the following verse would 
accordingly be faulty in rhythm, 


. © Quinet. ix. 4. t Poetic. 11. 8. et iv. 49. 
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Heroes, repel attacks, command success. 


Here the single fect are each separately complete in 
single words, as in the Latin line above: and yot in this 
English verse there is no want of poetical rhythm and 
harmony. The case seems to be this: since with us the 
long times and acute tones coincide, if these times are 
right, the tones cannot be wrong; and therefore what- 
ever makes true metre, will always make tolerable 
thythm. Bat in another language, where the long quan- 
’ tity and accent are frequently separate, the times and 
metre may be perfectly right, and yet by a particular 
position of the tones, the rhythm may be very defective. 
This thing however is of a subtile nature, and admits 
perhaps of a different and better explanatian. [ can at 
present see no other reason, except that assigned above, 
why the Latin and Greek verse should require the* 
c@sura any more than the English. We may be assured, 
that the harmony of ancient verse was somehow affected 
by accent, even if the ca@sura was not at all connected 
with it, because Quinctilian says (lib. xii. c. 10.) that 
‘the difference between the Greek and Latin accent occa- 
sioned the difference in peint ef sweetmess between the 


* On the application of the cesura 
in antient metre, see Beda de metr. ra- 
tion.’ p. 2568. Br. Bentley, de metr. 
Terent. p. 2. et seq. and more fully Mr. 

orville, Crit. Van. p. $23, et seq. 
The only kind of verse, wherein it was 
mot required, was the cnapestic. Be- 
cause, as.that consisted of no particu- 
ler number of feet, but was capable of 
being either extended to a great length, 
er cut short after asy faot ; it-had not 
any ope foot written with a regard lo 
another (except in the quantily of its 
Snal syllable) but each was independ- 
ent of the other, being detuched and 
aomplete in itself: and dhue there was 
po rhythm of a whole set of feet, asin other 
measures required or observed, agd 


therefore perhaps no Casara. Athe- 
neus mentions a poem of Castorion 
Solensis, as a very particular one, 
wherein the single feet were completed 
ἐπ single words. τὸ δὲ Ναστουῤρίωνος τοῦ 
Σολέως, ὡς ὁ Κλέαρχός φησιν, εἰς τὸ Πάνω 
wings τοιῶτόν ἐστι. Τῶν ποδῶν ἕκαστοι 
ὅλοις ὀνόμασι πϑριδιλημιμένος σάνταρ ὁμοίως 
ὀγεμονικοὺς καὶ ἀκολουθητικοὺς ἔχει τοὺς 
wag... τούτων δὲ ἕκαστος τῶν ποδῶν, 
ὧς ἂν τῇ τάξει θῇς, τὸ αὐτὸ μέτρον ἄσο- 
δώσω. Castorion Solensis, ut Clearchus 
dicit, in Pana hujusmodi poema condidit. 
Singuli pedes integris vocubulis compre- 
si, et antecedontes et sequentes omnes 
pedes similes habent.. ..... Horum pe- 
dum quisque, quocunque modo dispona- 
tur, idem mezrum reddet. lib. x. p. 455. 
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Greek and Roman verse, and gave so great a superiority 
to the former. 

There are many accounts of the poetical ἹΡυθμὸς or 
numerus to be met with among the grammarians, both 
ancient and modem; some of which I do not cleariy 
understand. Of those which are intelligible to me, I 
know not any one more full and satisfactory, than this 
which Scaliger gives. ‘ Oritur [Ῥυθμὸς vel numerus] 
ex partiam quantitate, qualitate, dispositione. Quan- 
titas duplex, in corpore et in tempore: corpus appello 
dictionis extensionem, tempus tractum pronunciationis, — 
Qualitas in tenore et in sono: tenorem intelligo elationem 
vocis aut depressionem, sonum aeris verberationem qua- 
lemcunque. Dispositio comprehendit locum, sitam, 
ordinem. Quod ambigua voce dixerunt numerum ve- 
teres (nobis liceat) canorem appellemus. Est quippe 
numerus in oratione concentus quidam*.” ‘The reader 
may see this further explained by Scaliger, with great 
discernment and subtlety, in another passge, wherein he 
shews, how rhythm comprehends metre, and ought to di- 
rect it.+ Aristotle, with his usual brevity, says the same 
in his poetics, where having mentioned the difference of 
letters in δασύτητι καὶ ψιλόγητι, καὶ μήκει καὶ βραχύτητι, ἔ ἔτι 
δὲ καὶ ὀξύτητι καὶ βαρύτητι καὶ τῷ μέσῳ, he observes, that 
each of these particulars is to be regarded, where metre 
is concerned, περὶ ὧν καθ᾽ ἕκαστον ἐν τοῖς μετρικοῖς προσή- 
κει θεωρεῖν. 

In regard to the difference of manner in the pronun- 
ciation of our own language among those different na- 
tions which use it, it may be stated thus: 

The English join the acute and long time together, as 
in ’bérty. 

The Scotch observe our quantity, and alter our ac- 
cent: lberti/. When I say they observe our quantity, 
I mean they pronounce the same syllable long which 
we do, but they make it longer. In respect to the cir- 
cumflex with which their pronunciation abounds, it may 


e Poetic. iv. 44, t Id. ii. 2. 
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‘be remarked that it is not formed, as the Greek, Latin, 


and English, of an acute and grave, but of a grave and 
acute. νάὺς. rds. réand, Engl. réénd, Scot. 

‘The Irish observe our quantity and accent too, but 
with a greater degree of spirit or emphasis, which Sca- 
liger calls affatio in latttudine, giving to most syllables 
an aspiration: [7be'rty. 

The Welch keep our quantity, and alter the accent, 
with a manner of voice, which Cicero calls aspera, frac- 
ta, scissa, flexo sono: liberty’. 


‘Nor need we wonder, that in the different provices and : 


kingdoms where our language is used, there should be a 
variation in the tones, though there be none in the syl- 
lables themselves, or their quantity. The same exactly 


was the case of the Greek tongue in different countries. 


The Asiatic Greeks in using the very same word and 
quantity with the Attics, pronounced it with a different 


‘spirit * and accent: What an Attic called ἱερεὺς, an Ao- 


lian did iépevc, what the former did ἐγὼ, the latter ἔγω. 
‘The same general adherence to words and quantity, and 
particular variation of tone and spirit are certainly ob- 
servable in the use of our own language now; the man- 
ner of pronunciation among the Scotch, and Welch, 
being oxytone, that of the English and Irish barytone ; 
the former carrying the accent forward to the end of 
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* The particular accent of the Attics, 
distinguished from that of the other 
Greeks, is shewn at large, from the 
best grammarians of antiquity, by H. 
‘Steph. App. de Dial. Attic. p. 192. 
193. 194. Eustat. $41. 19. 91. Their 
particolar aspiration is remarked by 
Tzetzes on Hesiod. τὸ ἕλιξ ᾿Αττικοὶ 
ϑασύνουσι' οἱ δὲ rAawol πάντες ᾿μιλοῦσι" 
Ol γὰρ “Arrinds δασυνταί εἶσι, λέγον- 
τες λίσφοι, ὡς καὶ τὸ ἅμαξα" ἡ δὲ 
κοινὴ διάλεκτος καὶ τὸ ἅμαξα ψιλοῖ, κα- 
Bis Δωρὶς καὶ Αἰολὶς, καὶ Ἰωνίς. ν. 108. 
See also Piersonad Meerid. p. 179. In 
the specch of Xerxes, in the Pol yhym- 
nia of Herodotus, which Dionysius Hal. 


(tom. 11. p. 189) bas turned from ἴο- 
nic into Attic Greek, the difference be- 
tween the two, which is first observa- 
ble, is the frequent aspiration in the 
latter, not seen in the former. The At- 
tics aspirated the middle or final,.as 
well as initjal syllables, as τάῶς men- 
tioned by Atheneus (p. 397. Casaub.) 
out of Trypho. A final aspiration is ob- 
served by Priscian, in the Roman, Sy- 
rian, and Agyptian languages. Putsch. 
p. 548. 9. Caninius from Athenzus and 
Rustathbias takes notice of several mid- 
dle syllables being aspirated, that hare 
no mark of it af prescnt, 
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words, and the latter drawing it backwayds towards the 
begipning. In this methad of considexing pronunciation 
I have followed Sir John Cheke’s direction: whose werds 
on this head are remarkable, declaring, ‘‘ that the na- 
ture of ancient pronunciation is not so abstruse, as net 
to be capable of being explained, and even illustrated 
in writing : nor by any means sq difficult aqd intricate, 
as not to lie opea and obvious, if a scholay would apply 
it to his own Janguage ; nor yet at the same time. sa UR- 
serviceable and fruitless, as not to afford him the means 
of easily discovering and marking out the traces of an- 
cient elaquence.”* 

The learned and judicious J. Piersop makes the same 
application of the Greek language to his own. “The 
Attics” says he + “uttered several words with a particy- 
lar accent and spirit, as we are taught by all the gram- 
maarians. And I would not have such observations as 
these rejected as the imaginary and trifling coneeita of 
teachers. For is not the same variation observable ia 
the use of our own language, in different provinces ?” 
Aldus t has made a like remark on the Italian, 

The consequences drawn from the peculiarity of join- 
ing the acute with a long time, jn pronouncing our awa 
language, shall be considered by me afterwards, as they 
affect our pronunciation of Latin and Greek, and have 
not, as far as I know, been hitherto observed. 


* «¢ Pronunciationis ratio non tam ab- 
dita et recondita est, quin oratione non 
modo doceri, sed illustrari possit: ne- 
que tem difficilis ant aspera, quin faci- 
lem, ingressam et facilem viam babeat, 
si quis eruditas eam primo ad Latinam, 
deinde ad vernaculam linguam transfe- 
rat : neque tam inatilis aut infractoosa, 
quin magnum antiqas eloquentis in ea 
et gravitatis vestigium facile cernat.” 
Epist. ad Steph. Epise. Vinton. Ὁ. 158. 

+ ** Attici malta vocabula accenta 
mutato proferebant, et multa a vocali 
incipientia aspirabant. Nollew heec tan- 


quam magistrorum nagas et mera deli- 
ramenta ἃ quibusdam explodi. In lin- 
gua vernacula quis ignorat Zelandos 
multa cum spirita aspero proferre, 
que ceteri Belge leniter proncncisnt ” 
Pref. ad Merrid. Atticist. p. 34. 

¢ *¢ Imilamar temen hanc linguaruw 
varietatem et copiam lingua valgari. 
Non enim cadem est Romanis linges, 
que Parthenopeeis, ques Calabris, que 
Sicalis. Aliter Florentini Joquontar, 
aliter Genuenses. Venetia Mediolanen- 
sibus lingua et pronunciatione multam 
djfferunt.” Pref. ad Hort. Adon. 


“ὄν we ey a ew + 8 eS . ° . » ror - 
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CHAP. IV. 


(in the acceat of the Romans. The agreement of the Latin acéent and dialect 
With the Jali. Soma apoonpt of the Aoligg: of the Roman language, Eye 
mors οἶα). An argument drawa from theyog in faveur ef our present Greek 
accentuation. The differepce between the Roman apex, and accontust mark, 


THAT the Romans had a regular accent, that is, used 
8 particular elevation and depression of voice on cer- 
tain syllables, distinct from the profongation of it, is 
evident, not only from the nature of things and neces- 
sity of the human voice, but likewise as a fact, is clear 
from what will have greater weight with many persons ; 
T mean, from the fullest and most undoubted authority. 
Not to trouble the reader with numbertess and needless 
testimonies, I shall insist ehiefty on Cicero and Quinc- 
tian, who will doubtless be allowed to have been ac- 
curately acquainted with the niceties of their own lan- 

guage, which in their writings they had frequently occa- 
sion to discuss. Cicero in several passages, some of 
which are cited above, expressly speaks of this thing, 
as well known and observed by his countrymen. The 
word accentus was not perhaps known in his time: but 
KE am here speaking of the * thing; and that certainly 


* << Qupcunqua gyllaba, simpliciter in lationibas dislinxerunt,”’— Perisoning 


prononciando paulam intendebatur, ila 
dicebatur acyi, αἱ aqutum bahere accen- 
tam, cujas, nota fait linegla ab sinietsa 
paste, unde soxibimus, gese exigens, 
Reliquee sylahpe, quer. remiasiug pronun- 
oiabantar, oredebantur babere gravem 
accenium, quasi ip guitar anbaidentem, 
et proinde ejus nota fuit lincola ab si- 


‘nistra parte sene demittens, Notis qui- 


dem istis veteres nun repetigninr asi, 
sed lamen smcs ipsos, praut, vel intea- 
debantar vel remitlebantur, istis appel- 


ad Sunctii Minerv. lib. i. cap. 3. 

The reader will, 1 doubt. net, he 
pleased with what Scaliges says on tis 
head. “ Graven appellaraat, ab instra- 
menkig sailicet voois ; propteres, quod 
ia guttur ant pectas carp dewittoreraua, 
Alteram agtem pricgem illum eb effec, 
tu potios nomigaraat coutam : feriteniag 
qures, quarqm viribas objects, cat. . ..« 

. . Evenit autem ut due syliube inges 
ap concurerent, quarum prior haberet 
aontum, altexa gravem : quaze oe. cuss 
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was; as the word was afterwards used in the time of 
Quinctilian. 

This author not only mentions the Roman accents oc- 
casionally, but treats particularly of them, and lays 
down those rules, to which they might be reduced in the 
pronunciation of his countrymen. As I shall hereafter 
᾿ sefer to these rules, when I come to consider our mo- 
dern pronunciation of the Latin language, I will extract 
the principal ones from his book of institutions, and set 
them before the reader. That author having said that 
the accent was never carried back beyond the third syl- 
lable, then shews in what manner it was placed on those 
three, to which it was confined. 

In PoLYSYLLABLES, the penultimate, if it be long, 
will have either an acute or circumflex: as contémnit, 
ordtor. If the penultimate be short, the antepenulti- 
mate will have an acute: as méximus, dnimus, légeres, 
perlégeres. “ 'Trium porro [syllabarum] de quibus lo- 
quor, media longa, aut acuta aut flexa erit: eodem loco 
brevis utique gravem habebit sonum, ideoque positam 
ante se, id est ab ultima tertiam, acuet.”. 

_ In pisSYLLABLEs, the penultimate will be always ac- 
cuted :* as mdgnus, bénis, légas, dmas. (This does not 
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coalescerent, ouncreyerunt in unum buf mention a few exceptions. As 3) - 


etiam ipsi apices sic, “ : quem Greeci 
CUM πιρισαώμεενον dixerunt, abusi sunt 
Koentia inventionis: neque enim circam- 
tractus fait, sed evewsdeerver rectius no- 
thinassent. Nostri qeoqae circumflerum 
eam eppellarant, ad celeritatem potius 
pingestis manus respexere, que unico 
motu virgulam arcuatam fecit, angulo 
dempto, sic. ™.”— De causis ling. Lat. 
lib. it. cap. 53. There is much to this 
parpozso, and of the samenatare, in δαί. 
Lipsias de pronant. rect. Lat. ling. 
e. 18. 

* Quinctilian saysalways. The other 
old grammarians after him say the same: 


lius Donatas in his editio prima, after 
having seid “ Acatas, cum in Grecis 
dictionibus (πὰ loca teneat, ultimom, 
penultimum et antepenultimum ; teneat 
apad Latinos penultimam et antepe- 
nultimum, ullimum nunquam :” Yet 
presently after subjoins; ‘In Latinis 
nungqaam accentus in altima syllaba 
poni potest, nisi discretionis causa, ut 
ia adverbio pone, ideo, ne verbum pa- 
tetur imperativi modi: neque circum- 
fleoxus, nisi in ea particula que est, er- 
go.” These two exceptions are men- 
tioned in like manner by Max. Victori- 
nas... Putsch. p. 1943. 
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exclude the circumflex, which always contains an acute, 
and seems to have fallen on penultimates long by na- 
ture, with the last short: as péma, pttra) “ Est in omni 
voce acuta, sed nunquam plus una: nec ultima unquam: 
ideoque in dissyllabis prior. Preeterea nunquam in ea- 
‘dem fiexa et acuta, quoniam eadem flexa ex acuta; 
itaque neutra claudet vocem Latinam.” 

In MONOSYLLABLES, the single syllable will be acuted 
or circumflexed: as quéd, quts, (probably acuted, if 
short, or long only by position ; and: circumflexed, if 
long by nature, as déns, més) “ Ea vero que sunt sylla- 
bee unius, erunt acuta aut flexa, ne sit aliqua vox sine 
acuta.”* These rules of Quinctilian are comprised ina 
clear and concise manner within four hexameters by 
Franciscus Sanctias ; 


Accentum i in se ipsa monosyllaba dictio ponit. 

Exacuit sedem dissyllabon omne priorem. 

Ex tribus, extolit primam penultema curta: 
, Extollit seipsam quando est penultima longa. 


My exposition of Quinctilian is confirmed by Diome- 
des in his second book, and by Priscian in his treatise 
on the Latin accent : both of whom comment very fully 
and distinctly on these rules of Quinctilian, making but 
very few exceptions. There are indeed a few deviations 
(much fewer than might naturally be expected in the 
compass of so extensive and copious a language) to be 
met with in the Latin grammarians: asin Festus on the 
word adeo, and in + Gellius from Annianus; where some 
Latin critics refine so much, that Scioppius confesses 
he can not, and Scaliger declares he will not follow them. 


5. Quinct. lib, i. c. 5. 
' ¢ Lib. vii.o. 7, Buf what Gellius 
says on the whole in that chapter, is 
reducible to Quinctilian’s doctrine.— 
‘There are other exceptions colleoted by 
Carolus from Priscian, &c. in his Ani- 
mad. lib. vii. c. 7. And by Lipsus, 


as cited above: c. 21, 292. But more 
largely by Despauterius in his chapter 
de Accentibus et punctis: where the 
reader may see what has been said on 
the Latin accent by grammarians since 
Priscian’s time. Sce also Scaliger de 
(δας. c. 62, 63. 


‘ 
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I cannot here omit taking notice of a great impropric- 
ty in the use of circumflex and acute marks in modern 
editions of Latin authors, in which we continually meet 
with these marks on the last syllables of words, as in 
adverbs docté, fere, (this final grave mark being under- 
steod, according to grammarians, to have the power of 
an acute) and oblique cases of substantives, as sued, 
grads, in direct opposition to Quinctilian’s declaration 
bere, that neither the acute nor circumflex ever fall on 
the last syllable. There were some persons in his time 
who affected to depart from his rule, and would place 
the accent on the last syllable of some words, such as 
the preposition circim, to distinguish the sense of them 
from that of homonymous words. But this practice he 
seems to think unnecessary, * and coatrary to the genius 
of the Roman language, derived from the Xolian.+ 
The olians drew the accent back in many cases, where 
the other Greeks did not. Thus they altered the com- 
mon futures of the fifth conjugation, as dpe, τολῶ, which 
they made ὄρσω; τέλσω ; the circumflexed terminations 
of the genitive cases in ὧν of the first and second de- 
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Φ' If to modern readers some mark 
of distinction should appear necessary 
(as perbaps it may) on such occasions, 
to prevent ambiguity, I can see vo rea- 
son why the mark of time (the eld Ro- 
man aper, of which more will be said 
in snovrer plane) mentioned and autho- 
rized by Quinctilien, should not he 
adopted by us. The apex was like our 
mark of a long quantity, and its ase 
thus shown by Quinct. “ nescasarium, 
quam eadem litera alium aique aliem 
inteHeotgm, prout correpta vel pro- 
dacta, est, facit; ut malus atram arbo- 
rem significet, an hominem pon bonum, 
apice distinguitor. Palus alind priore 
syllaba longa, aliad sequenti significat : 
et cum ceadem, litera nominative casa 
brevis, ablativo longa est, utram sequa- 


mas, pleremque hac noté monendi se 
mas.” Lib. ic, 7, Why thew shonkd net 
we priat and write fomé, mands, planc, 
instead of famd, mantis, plané? Lipsias 
was sensible of this common misappli- 
cation of civeamffex and acute marks, 
and apologmes for using the former, by 
saying ‘‘ do me οἱ permitto sive typo- 
graphis sive valgo” (de pronunt. Lat. 
ling. ο. 20.) * Ego ejus [Apicis] tooo 
accenta floxe ator, vel abuter iu meis 
libellis: qaia typographis ite visam. 
At prisoum ilind redaci valim.” c.,5. 

t Conjinet autem (Etymologje) in se 
multam eruditionem, sive illa ex Greecis 
orta Lractemmus, 425 sant plerima, pre- 
cipneque £olica ratione, cus est serme 
noster simillimus, declinata: sive; &c. 
Quinct, lib. i ο. 6. 
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clension they tumed into ἄων.: the circumflexed εἴν in' 
the infinitive of fatures or second aorists, into fey. 

. This difference of the Aolic pronunciation from that 
of the rest of Greece is remarked not only by late gram- 
mariaas, but by those of a higher date and character. 
doannes Grammaticus* in his-treatise wept διαλέκτων 
gives instances of it in almost every page of his book. 
According to. him, te avoid a final circumflex or acute, 
the Holians would divide a monosyllable in two, to gain 
@ penultima for the acute, making πάϊς and δάϊς from 
παῖς and daic. Corinthus also in his book on the same 
subject observes the same; and then mentions particu- 
larly their not having a dual number, which peculiarity, 
he says, passed from them to the Romans: + τοῖς δυϊκοῖς 
ἀριθμοῖς οὗτοι κέχρηνται . οὐδαμῶς, καθὰ ϑὴ καὶ of Ῥωμαῖοι, 
τούτων ὄντες ἄποικοι. Bat that which is the clearest tes- 
timony of this Aolic peculiarity, and which even Vos- 


’ # Joannes Grammaticus, called like- 
wise Philoponus, and Corinthos wag? 
διαλίκτων poblisbed at the end of Las- 
caris’ grammmar. ἴδιον δὲ αὐτῆς ἐστι τὰς 
ὀξυτόγους λέξεις ἀντιστρέφειν" μοτοσύλλαβα 
δόματα διαιρεῖ, πάϊς, δάϊς, dws τοῦ παῖς, 
Resin ἰδίως δὲ οὗνοι, ἔσα παρ ἡμῖν δασύνεται 
ἢ ὀξυτονεῖται, ψελῶς λέγουσι καὶ βαρυτόνως" 
ἐαρυτονοῦσι δὲ οὐ μόνον τὰ ὀνόμωυτα, ἀλλὰ 
nal τὰ ἄρθρα. τὰ δὲ δισύλλαϑα, ὀξυτόνως 
wae’ ἡμῖν λεγόμενα, αὐτοὶ βαρυτονοῦσι" ἦθος 
δὲ ἔχουσι χαὶ τὰ «προσηγορικὰ aguas. 
Ta δὲ ἀ-σαρόέμφατα καταλήγοντα εἰς εἶν, 
αὐτὸδ εἷς εἰς μεταβάλλουσι. vest νόρις, pp2- 
νεῖν φρόνεις, καλεῖν κάλεις" so likewise γε- 
λᾷν γέλαις, πεινᾷν πείναις, ὀρθοῦν ὄρθοις, 
χρυσοῦν χρύσοις. Proprium huyjus dia- 
lecti est cxytonas dictiones invertere, Mo- 
nosyllaba nomina dividit, wdé¢, δάϊς, ab 
wats, δϑαῖς. Peculiariter hi, quecunque 
apud nos aspirantur vel acutum in ulti- 
ma syllaba habent, cum spiritu leni et 
accentu in penultimadicunt. Berytona 
faciunt non solum nomina, sed et articu- 
los. Dissyllaba, apud nos ozytona, ips 
barytona efferunt. ‘Solent etiam et ap- 


pellativa grarare. Infinitiva verba in 
εἴν desinentia illi in εἰς mutant, vosiy νάεις, 
φρογεῖν φρόνεις, γελᾷν γέλαις, ὀρθοῦν ὄρθοις. 
So exytone participles become bary- 
tones εἰρηκὼς sighnem, γενοηκὸς vevehnav. 
These instavoes of the transposition 
of the Xolic tones are collected from 
digerent parts of Jeannes Gramnmatiotn. 
t Dyalibus numeris hi- nequaquam 
utebantur, sicut etiam et Romani, colené 
ab his deducti. Qainctilian speaks of 
some persons, who were of opinion that 
the Roman language had a dual in the 
third persen of verbs endiag im ra, as 
scripsére, legére. But this ubage of the 
final re he will net by any means allew 
to bea ἀπε], but only applied to soften 
the pronanciation, esitunde asperitatis 
cause. ideogue quod vocant duals, én lo 
solo genere.consistit. Wherees, had there 
been a dual here in the verbs, tlre 
Woald probably have been onein rouse: 
as the Greeks had in both. He there- 
fore concludes, there certainly is no 
dual in his language. Lib. i. 0. ὁ. 
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sius himself would admit, is, what Apollonius Dyscolus 
hath observed in regard to that dialect, as it Appears in 
some fragments of his published by Reitzius. ἐν τῷ περὶ 
τῆς ἐγὼ καὶ ἔγωγε, says he, Αἰολεῖς βαρέως. So again 
Αἰολεῖς ἔμοι βαρέως. In another place for ὑμεῖς ὑμέες or 
ὕμμες Αἰόλιον ; and for ἡμεῖς, Αἰολεῖς ἄμμες. SO ὑμέων for 
ὑμῶν. for * σφῶν τῷ σφείων καὶ Αἰολεῖς χρῶνται καὶ Δωριεῖς. 
There are, I believe, fifty other instances of the like 
kind in about sixteen pages of this Apollonius; who is 
mentioned by Suidas, as having written on the dialects 
and accents. This eminent grammarian, whose autho- 
rity is very great with Vossius (who did indeed him- 
self transcribe those fragments cited above, which Reit- 
zius afterwards published from his manuscripts) speaks 
expressly in another place of this very thing: (Synt. p. 
304.) ἡ Αἰολὶς, μετατιθεῖσα τοὺς τόνους τοὺς κατὰ τὸ τέλος." 
‘“‘The Eolic, + which transposes the final tones.” Vos- 
sius allows that from the time of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium down to the age of Antoninus and Commodus, the 
accentuation used by the Greek grammarians was right 
as applied by Dionysius Thrax, Apollonius Alexan- 
drinus, and others: “ usque ad tempora Antonini et 
Commodi perstitit antiqua et fere integra loquendi ra- 
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* If such aman as Apollonius thought 
not these minute parts of language un- 
worthy his observation, a modern gram- 
marian need not, I think, regard or 
fear the application of the old lines of 
Herodias, on the Γραμιμιατισταί. 

Γνποβέμβυκες, μονοσύλλαβοι, οἷσι μέ- 

pauls 
Τὸ Σφὶν καὶ ToHdis, καὶ τὸ Mis, ἠδὲ 
“ὸ Νῆν. - 
thene. lib. v. p. 222. 

t It is almost needless after this to 
mention other writers ; as Stephanus 
de Urb. in AauNc. ὀξύνεται τὸ Δαυλὶς 


τὸ δὲ Αὖλις Αἰολικῶς βαρύνεται, And En- 


stathins, p. 518. “Ατρευς εὐθεῖα aragd 
᾿Αλχαίν εὑρέθη, καὶ βεβαρυτόνηται, ὡς Alo- 
λιιόν" Αἰολέων γὰρ ἴδιον τὸ βαρυτονεῖν. So 


the Scholiast on Theocritus Idyll. vii- 
v. 4. on the word Λυκωπέος : Γράφεται 
καὶ Λυχώπεως διὰ τοῦ ὦ μεγάλου, Sorte 
Αἰολικῶς προπαροζύγεται" ἐσειδὴ εἰ Αἷο- 
λέϊς ᾿Αχίλλευς, καὶ Πήλευς, καὶ βασίλευς 
βαρυτένως λέγουσι. ὁμοίως καὶ τὸ Λυκώ» 
wie διὰ τοῦτο ἡ τῶν εἷς ὡς γεγικὴ arag” 
αὑτοῖς προπαροξύνεται. Scribitur etiam 
Λυκώπεως per w, quod /Eolice in antepe- 
viultima acuitur. Quoniam oles ᾿Αχίλ- 
Asus, Πήλευς et βασίλευς barytona effe- 
runt : similiter etiam Λυκώπευς. Idcirco 
genitivus in ὡς apud illos in antepenulti- 


_ ma ecuitur. See also what Sylburgius 


has observed in his Anomalie Grammat. 
at the end of his Apollonius, p. 446. 
and H. Steph. de Dial. Attic. p, 193. 
Eustath. 265. 1. 16. 
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tio."*| Now we see this very Apollonius talls us that 
the Holic pronunciation was barytone. When therefore 
I find Caninius, and all the other modern teachers of 
Greek, nraking the same remark, I am not only certain 
that their doctrine, as far as it respects the olic dia- 
lect, is right, but am by presumption strongly induced to 
think that their other observations on accents are true 
likewise. ΝΣ εν 

Dr. G. seems to be aware of the tendency of this argu- 
ment, drawn from the conformity of the Roman with the 
Eolic dialect, and the agreement of both with the pre- 
sent system of accents; and endeavours strangely to 
evade it by supposing this method among the /Lolians of 
drawing back the accent was confined to the vulgar only 
among them. But what private reason he has for this 
singular supposition, lies not within the compass of my 
knowledge or conjecture. 

I have consulted many good authors who treat of the 
ZEolic dialect, and not a single one takes the least notice 
of this barytone pronunciation being restrained to the 
meaner sort. And indeed it can hardly be supposed, 
there should be this difference in placing the acute tone 
among natives of the same country, whatever distinction 
there may be in their rank and situation in life. The 
lower people do certainly in all places corrupt the true 
pronunciation of their language, but very seldom in the. 
tones or times ; the mistake most commonly lying in the 
formation and articulation of their.syllables ; which isa 
very different thing from their modulation. When an 
illiterate servant says twilight for toilette, she hath caught. 
and pronounces the tone and time right, but mistakes in 
the letters and composition of the syllables. There is 
therefore no reason from Dr. G.’s supposition to imagine 
that the old Latins did not derive the Holic in all its pu- 
rity from Greece. 

The conformity of the Holic (which was undoubtedly 
different from the Attic) with the Roman, will furnish us 


* P. 441. 
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with another strong argument, besidés that mentioned 
above, in favour of our present system, which will be 
explained and enforced in another place. 

The history of the first introduction of the Greek 
tongue into Italy, may be collected from the following 
hyes of Dionysius Periegetes: 


* Tuppnvol μὲν πρῶτ᾽, ἐπὶ δέ σφισι φῦλα Πελασγῶν, 
Of wore Κυλλήνηθεν ἐφ᾽ “Ἔσπερίην ἅλά βάντες, 
Αὐτόθι νῃήσαντο σὺν ἀνδράσι Τυῤῥηνοῖσι. 


Eustathius m his commentary on this passage of Div- 
nysius v. 847. gives a short history of these old Greek 
settlements in Italy. ‘ These people are called Tyr- 
rheni, from Tyrrhenus a Lydian, the son of Atys, whom 
his father sent out with a great number of folfowers in 
atime of extreme scarcity. From hita the country was 
called Tuppnvia. Afterwards the Petasgi, removing from 
their own countty for the same reason, came into Italy 
from Cyllene in Arcadia, under the conduet of one 
Evander, who, when Avamedes was ruler of Arcadia, 
complying with the suggestions of his prophetic mother, 
and collecting a large namber of attendants set sail and 
atrived on the coast of Italy : where he built a fortress 
which he called Παλλάντιον from his own son Pallas; 
from whence to this day the Romans call ali places that 
are the seats of princes, Παλάτια, supptessing the two 
liquids Δ and y+.” Herodotus says that, ““ before these 
Lydians reached Etruria, the inhabitants of that country 
were called "OuGpmof;” whieh name was afterwards 
confined to a neighbouring tract, called Umbria. There 


9 Tyrrheni quidem primum, post vero 
tlles gentes Polatgorum, 
Qui quondam a Cyllene per Hesperium 
mare vecti 
Ibi habitarunt ewm viris Tyrrhenis. 
1 The same is related of Tyrrhendé 
by Vell. Paterc. lib. i. c. 1. Peter Vic- 
torinus thought that in the modem 


Tuscan langaxge many traces of the 
old Greek might be found, afd that aut 
intermediately from thd Romans. Seo 
tis Var. Lect. xiv. 22; Caninias has 
many observations of the like kind. 
Concertfihg this scfflenient see also 
Vet. Schol. ad Horat. Serm. I. 6. v. 1. 
and Servias ad Virg. Za. U. 781. 


wns τα aber es .r πὰ ©! " 


* 


were besides other colonies of Pelasgi settled in Italy. 
Pliny says “ *in Latium eas [literas] Pelasgi attulerunt,” 
which is very consistent with what is said of the Lydians 
first introducing them into Etruria. The Lydians and 
Eolians + seem to have carried their language into the 
country to the west of the Tiber, and the Pelasgians into 
Latium to the east of it. A further mixture of Greek 
was infused into the Roman tongue from those Dorians, 
who settled in the south-east part of Italy, and differed 
not- much in dialect from the {olians. ‘“ Italy was 
called μεγάλη Adc (says Servius §) because from Ta- 
rentaum to Cume all the cities were built by Greeks.” 
Dionysius has pursued this subject to a great length 
through the whole first book of his Roman antiquities. 
He begins his work with declaring, that he means to 
prove the Grecian origin of the Romans. δι᾽ ἧς γραφῆς 
Ἕλληνάς τε αὐτοὺς ἐπιδείξειν ὑπισχνοῦμαι. He then enu- 
merates the several migrations of Greeks in the early 
ages; and among them mentions that of the Lydians 
under Tyrrhenus ; part of which story however he sup- 
poses to be mixed withfable. But the history of Evan- 
der’s settlement he, on several accounts, believes to be 
true; and mentions particularly Evander’s introducing 
the Greek lettersinto Italy, γραμμάτων “Ἑλληνικῶν χρῆσιν, 
νεωστὶ φανεῖσαν ᾿Αρκάσι. The word Palatium is taken 
noti¢e of by him, as derived from Παλάντιον. The Tro- 
jans themselves, who came into Italy under Aineas, he 
says, were of Greek extraction. And having thus gone 
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* Lib. 7. 6. 56. see also ὁ. 58. Ve- and olians are joined by Apollonius: 


re ae eT eee ν᾿ 


teres Gracas fuisse easdem pene, que 
nune sunt Latine, indicio erit Delphica 
tabula antiqui eris, qua est hodie in Pa- 
latio. 

t See Chishull Inecrip. Sig. 24. 

¢ Pindar, who wrote in the broadest 
Doric, calls his ode Αἰοληΐδα μολπήν. 
Strabo reduces the four dialects to two, 
the Ionic and old Attic he calls the 
same, and the Doric and Molic. lib. 
viii. Thus above p. 89. the Dorians 


and so they are by Eustath. 8. 1. 41. 

§ In Ain. I. ν. 569. and so Athenseus. 
lib. xii. p. 523. The Greek Janguage 
in those lower parts ‘of Italy was not 
quite worn out in the time of Augustus. 
Horace speaks of the people of Canu- 
sium as using it mixed with the Ro- 
man. ‘ Canusini more Bilinguis.” Serm. 
I. 10. v. 30. The Greca testa of Ho- 
race (Carm. I. 20. v. 2.) is explained 
by Tarnebus, Cumana. Advers. xvii. 5. 
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through many historical discussions, he concludes his 
first book with saying, that he has proved his point, 
ἕλλάδα κόλιν αὐτὴν ἀποδεικνύμενος. 

What Quinctilian hath observed of his own language 
respecting the Zolic, is remarked by other good Latin* | 
grammarians: and indeed was observed long before — 


ὦ Priscian in his first book says, “0 
transit in α, ut bonus bene, yu gent, 
wits pes, antiqui compes quasi compos, 
in quo Eoles sequimur.” In another 
place, “‘ ὦ ponitur proa, ut Leculapius 
pro’ Acudzmic, in quo Holes sequimur ; 
{Ui enim νύμφαις pro νύμφας, et alow 
pro φάσιν dicunt.” Aguin: “ oi locum du- 
plicis obtinet consonantis, ut Troja pro 
Teta; in hoc quoque Loles sequimur ; 
sic enim illi dividentes dipththongum 
κόΐλον pro ποῖλον dicunt.” In another 
place, “" Es dipthonga nunc non utimur, 
sed loco gus in Grecis nominibus φ vel i 
productas ponimus : et in priors sequimur 
Koles: illi enim τῶ Δημοσθένη pro Δη- 
μοσθίνει, εἰ ὅσον pro dew.” In like 
manner ἴῃ another part ; “ bos bovis, 


ma, quia oles quoque solent inter duas 
vocales ejusdem dictionis digamma pone- 
re, quos in multis nos sequimur, ὅΕ! ις ovis, 
δάϊδος Davus, ὡ ὸν ovum. Unde in no- 
minativo quoque hujus nominis illos 40. 
quimur. Nam et Holes et Dores βῶς di- 
cunt pro βεῦς, ov dipthongon in o longam 
vertentes : et quod hoc verum est ostendunt 
epigrammata vetustissima, que literis an- 
tiquissimis scripta in multis tripodibus 
legi, et maxime in tripode Apollinis qui 
est Constantinopoli, in loco quem ξερόλο- 
gov vocant. Sunt autem scripta sic An- 
μοφόξων, Δασκδξων pro Anenody.” Prisc. 
lib. vi. p. 710. The same writer hav- 
ing mentioned a peculiar deviation in 
the Roman accent from the general 
rules, says, “" necnon oles, contra con- 
suetudinem suam, idem facere.” It has 


been asked, why the short u of Numaisin 
Greek by Plutarch, though not by Dio- 
nysius, tarned into οὐ Νουμᾶς. This may 
admit an ASolic solution from Priscian, 
who speaking of the Roman u says, 
“modo prov longa, ut pro μῦς mus : modo 
pro correpta, eigpuga purpura. In ple- 
risque tamen Holes secuti hoe facimus. 
Τὰ enim θουγάτερ dicunt pro ϑυγάτι, 
ov corripientes: vel magis υ sono τι soléti 
sunt pronunciare, ideoque ascribunt ὁ, 
non ut dipthongum faciant ἰδὲ, sed ut 
sonum υ Eolicum ostendant ; ut Calli- 
machus, Καλλιχύρου χθονὸς odglac θουγάτηρ. 
Ῥυίσο. p. 554. I have given this pes- 
sage concerning θουγάτηρ from Pris- 
cian, because it throws, I think, some 
light on the metre of a line in Homer, 
that is apparently irregalar, Odyss. IT. 
S87. Bl 8° ὁμιῖν ὅδε μῦθος ἀφανδάνει, ἀλ- 
λὰ βούλεσθε. Where Dr. Clarke says, 
“ sulla rations excusari potest, that Bly 
should be short.” But if Homer’s lan- 
guage was Molic as well as Ionic, it is 
aocounted for at once by Priscian’s re- 
mark on Govydvng. Thus suus by the 
old Romans was written sonus: (Syl- 
burg. on Dionys. Halic. vol. I. p. 784.) 
So the very learned and accurate Mr. 
D’orville says ‘‘ Boeotorum dialecto di- 
ci θυυγάτηξ, οἱ tamen corripi syliabam 
covcese es binc δῦ0 jare Greci pos- 
twumus potuerunt vertere Πόστουμεος, 
neo tamen prodnucere syllabam.” Crit. 
Vann. 491. The Bootian and Doric 
dialects are known to have been very 
nearly allied. 


Ee πρὶ ἡ ἢ 
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even Quinctilian’s time, by a thah, who certainly undet- 
stood both the Greek and Lat languages very well, 
who says, “ The Romahs use ἃ langutye not qtite bar- 
barous, nor yet purely Grecian, but mixed and com- 
pounded of both, fe ἐστιν ἡ πλείων Αἰολίς 5. 

But even if the afreemerit of the 2011. and Roman 
dialect had not been so expressly mentioned by Diony- 
sius, Quinctilian, Priscian, and others ; and they had only 
suid in general, that the Latin was of Greek original ; 
we yét might have betn certain, that the Aolic was the 
mUther language, from somte other peculiarities in the 
Roman tongue, beside that of the accent. In the Latin 
alphabet there are two letters, F and the consonant V, 
Which are not in the Attic, and yet are in the old Pe- 
lasgic and Aolic. That letter V of the Romans (the 
péwer of which is the same with that of our W) resem- 
bfes in nature, though not in form, the +olic digamma; 
which having a soft open sound could not be expressed 
by the other Greeks; who, when they attempted it, 
éither changed it into a simple aspiration, or sounded it 
like φ, and destroyed its true nature. The Roman F 
was the ¢ without the aspirate: and this letter too the 
common Greeks could not pronounce; concerning 
which { Quinctilian mentions a particular fact of Cicero, 
who, in pleading for Fundanius, laughed at a Greek, 
who was brought into court as a witness, for not being 
able to pronounce the word Fundanius, and using ἃ ¢ 
instead of the initial F. The olians, we are told by 
the oldest and best§ grammarians, did in general avoid 


4 Dionys. Halic. Antiq. Roman. lib.  Sylb. Again, “AdAo μὲν Ἕλληνες δεσύ- 


i. ad Gnem. ours τὰ φωνήεντα. Αἰολεῖς δὲ οὐδαμῶς, 
ἡ Concerning this letter, see the ibid, ψιλωτικαὶ οἱ Αἰολεῖς. Eustath. p. 
postseript to this chapter. 27.1. 38. Alii quidem Graci cum as- 


¢ Contra Greoi aspirare solent φ: 
at pré Fundanio Cicero testem, qui pri- 
mam ejusliteram dicere non possit, ir- 
ridet. lib. t. c. 4. 

§ οἱ μὲν ἄλλαι Ἕλληνες δασύνουσι τὰ 
ἐν τῇ λέξει φωνήεντα. Αἰολεῖς δὲ μόνοι 
ψλοῦσι. Apollon. de Synt. p. 44. edit. 


pirations efferunt in dictione vocales: 
oles vero soli cum sptritu leni. Hero- 
dian in his wagexP. περὶ prey” pops. says: 
χαγὼν γάρ ἔστιν ὁ λέγων, ὅτι ἐὼν εὑρεθῶσι 
δύο fp, τὸ μὲν πρῶτον ψιλοῦται, τὸ δὲ δεύ- 
mages δασύγνναι" οἷον, πόῤῥω, ἄῤῥωστος" χωρὶς 
τῶν Αἰολικῶν" καὶ γὰρ Aleasic ψιλωταὶ ὄντες 
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aspiration, and used in many cases the digamma, where 
the other Greeks did an aspirate. This is observed by 
Terentianus Maurus in the following trochaics, 


Nominum multa inchoata literis vocalibus 
Usus Atolicus reformat ef digammon preficit. 


He then exemplifies this in particular words. What an 
Attic called Ἑλένη, they did Ἐελένη ; ἕσπερος they called 
Flowrepoc, from whence the Roman vesperus; and the 
same in many other instances, And thus, among the an- 
cient Latins, they * used Fostia, not Hostta, Fostis,-not 


Hostis: and like the olians, according to Quinctilian, | 


to avoid aspiration, hordeum they called fordeum. In 
regard to the letter H, he says in general, “ parcissime 
ea veteres usi etiam in vocalibus, cum @dos [non hedos] 
trcosque [non hircos] dicebant. Diu deinde servatum, 
ne + consonantibus aspiretur, ut in Graccis et triumpis.” 
Thus in mary Latin words of Greek derivation, either 
the aspiration is entirely{ left out, as in cano from 


καὶ τὰ δύο pp ψιλοῦσιν' οἷον κέῤῥω, φθέῤῥω, 
σαέῤῥω, in Aldi Thes. p. 129. Regula 
est que dicit, quod, si reperiantur duo 
PP» prius lenem spiritum, posterius as- 
perum habet: ut σόῤῥω, ἄῤῥωστος, ex- 
ceptis Eelicis. oles enim, lenem spiri- 
tum amantes, etiam duo pp leniter effe- 
runt: ut κέῤῥω, φθέῤῥω, σπίῤῥω. So 
Priscian, speaking of the olic di- 
gamma, says “ sciendum tamen, quod 
hoc ipsum oles quidem ubique loco as- 
pirationis ponebant, effagientes spiritas 
_Asperitatem. Patsch. p. 547. ““ Spi- 
ritam tenuem voco olicum, quod eo 
delectentar Holes, &o.” H. Steph. 
Dial. Attic. p. 155. and Turneb. Ad- 
vers. III. c. 10. on pilare and compilare. 

* See Lipsii Antiquse Lect. I. c. 2. 

t Cicero observes the same: “‘ cum 
scirem ita majores locatos esse, ut nus- 
quam, nisi in vocali, aspiratione ute- 


rentar, loquebar sic, αἱ pulcros Cetegos, 


τόπο, Cartayinem dicerem . . . ᾿ς 


. Burrum semper Enaies, 


non ‘Pyrrhum. Vi é patefecerunt Bruges, 
non Phryges ; ipsius antiqui declarant 


libri.” Orat. 48. SoCharisius: “ Pul- 


crum Varro aspirari debere negat, ne 
duabus consonantibus media intercedat 
aspiratio, quod minime rectam antiquis 
videbatur.” Putsch. p. 56. et 2256. 
See also Taylor’s Civil Law, p. 567. 

¢ In the Latin language, as it stands 
at present, there appear many words 
of a Greek derivation, some of which 
are without the Greek aspirate, as _fra- 
ter, fur, fui, from gparip, φὼρ, φύω ; and 
others retain it, as Philosophus, Rhetor, 
from φιλόσοφος, ῥήτωρ. From whence 


may this difference be supposed to pro- _ 


ceed? Perhaps from heace. The wards 
without aspiration were derived in the 
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χαίνω ; fama from φήμη; Deus θεός; fagus φηγός; fuga 
φνγῆ; or tured into a V, as veneté from ἕνετοι, vesta 


very early ages immediately from the 
Pelasgic and AXolie, being in general 
sach words as were in most common 
use among people at all times, even in 
a rude state. The aspirated words seem 
to have been introduced in the lower 
ages of Rome, when there was a com- 
munication between Italy and the Attic 
Greeks, who then became the masters 
of literature to the Romans; and the 
words, which I here soppose to have 
been derived in those latter ages from 
the Attics, are of sach ἃ kind, as might 
be expected to have been then added, 
being expressive of things relating to 
arts, sciences, and general improve- 
ments of life. A view of some words, 
in both these kinds, may set this in a 
clearer light. 


Of those, that have not the aspirate of 


the Greek, are the following: 

χὅτερα cetera 

origu stipo 

ὗῥόος, V. patos vivus 

peybes v. φειπίω frigeo 

ἀχίω vagio 

σφὺὴξ vespa 

ἀμιφίβιον vibium 

ἄμφω ambo and its 
compounds. 

σφάλλω fallo 

φρασύω forcio 

μορφὴ forma 

φλίγμα, Kol. φλίμμα flamma 

φλάω flo 

φύλλον Solium 

φάω for. Καὶ 

φάλεινι Balena. 


The following retain the Greek aspirate. 
χίλυς chelys 


χεὶς γράφω chirographum, 
chironomia 
chirurgia, &e. 
χρονικὸς chronécus 
χρυσς in all its deri- 
vatives 
φάλαγξ phalans 
φάλαρα phalere 
φαντασία phantasia 
φαρμακποισώλης pharmacopola 
φίλος in mapy derivatives, 
as philologus, &c. 
φιάλα phiala 
φλίγμα phlegmona 
φρίνησις phrenesis 
φθίσις phehisis 
φυσικὴ physica 
ῥαψωδία, rhapsodia 
ῥεῦμα rheuma 
ῥόμβος rhombus 
ῥυθμὸς rhythmus 
χορὸς chorus 
See also the colleetion of Greek words 


Latinized by Cicero, in Budseus. Com- 
ment. Ling. Greec. p. 1011. 

That the Attic and common Hellenic 
language had mach more aspiration than 
the olio and old Pelasgic, is certain 
from the authority of the most ancient 
grammarians, who often point ont this 
particular difference between the pro- 
nunciation of the early and later Greeks. 
That of the early Greeks was followed 
by the old Latins. Scaliger, speaking 
of the aspiration of R, says, “" Latini 
autem sprevere illam asperitatem .. . 
. « Quidam minus sapienter Romam 
aspirant: cum tamen Romani ipsi de 
suo R omnem exemerint usum aspira- 
tionis.” de ling. Lat. I. ο. 45. 
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from ἑστία ; or changed into an *S, as ὕλη, sylva; ὑπὲρ, 
super ; ov, sui; ἕξ, sex; ἑπτὰ, septem. Sometimes this 
digamma was prefixed to vowels not aspirated; some 
are mentioned in Dionysius’s first book of Roman Anti- 
quities: as Fdvak, καὶ Fotxoc, καὶ Favng, καὶ πολλὰ τοιαῦτα. 
Sometimes, as is observed above by Priscian, it was 
used in the middle of words, as ὠξὸν, Fic, δέος: and 
by this interposition of the digamma (or Ionic aspira- 
tion, as he calls it) Mr. Dawes solves many difficulties 
in Homer's metre, by inserting it in such words as AbF w, 
dFop, daF Zw, NF, ὅλαξας, and +many others. In this 


manner it passed into the Latin language: 


* See Taylor's Civil Law. p. 411. 
on Odyss. @. 527. Concerning the 
Holic letter, see also his Commentary 
on the Marmor Sandvicense, p. 43. et 
seq. 

+t Mr. Dawes hath considered the 
digamma in regard to the Greek metre, 
which he has very well corrected by 
the application of this letter. Not sa- 
lisied with Dr. Clarke’s aceount of 
the vowels in tie, λύω, and such words, 
he gives his own explication: Nos is- 
tiusmodi vocales natura breves ewe sta- 
tuimus, tis autem subjici oportere conso- 
nantem V. Hec utique inter duas vo- 
cales intercedens in diversis pro arbitrio 
syllabis enunciari potest. Verlri utique 
Auwe priorem pro libitu constituere lice- 
bit vel λυ, vel uw: si a vocali clauda- 
tur Av-wWo, non poterit non corripi: sin 
ὦ consonante Auw-e, eam simul ac pronun- 
ciaris, ea erit oris figuratio, ut ante se- 
quentem vocalem w necessario sit effer- 
enda. Futurum vero \wwew in sylla- 
bas ita secari nequit ut priorem corripiat. 
p. 165. This doctrine of Mr. Dawes 
I am much inclined to believe, because 
it agrees so well with Priscian’s ac- 
count of V, being inserted in the mid- 
dle of the perfect tenses. of the third 
and fourth Latin conjugetion, and 
making the preceding vowel long, 


which would otherwise be short, as 
cupivi, cupti; audiperam, audieram. 
Puteck. p. 855. So likewise Servius 
on Virgi). An. 1. p. 451. ““ Quarts 
conjugationis tempus prajteritam per- 
fectum vel ip vi προσίῃ; exit; vel sub- 
lata digammo in ii pro nostro arbitrio: 
ut lenivi lenii. Sane cam ia οἱ exit, 
penultima longa est, et ipsa acoentem 
retinet ; cum vero in ii, penultima bre- 
vis est, et perdit accentam.” And in 
this manner we must, I suppose, un- 
derstand the following observation of 
Varro on the words pluit et luit. Qui- 
dam reprehendunt, quod pluit et lait 
dicamus in praterito εἰ presenti tem- 
pore, cum analogie sui cujusque temporis 
verba debent discriminare. Falluntur: 

nam est, ac putant, aliter: quod in pre- 
teriteis dicimus V longum, in presenti 
breve. (de ling. Lat. lib. viii. p. 122. 
edit. Scalig.) So that it was probably 
pronounced as pluit in the present, ag 
pluvit in the preterit. Thus in Epnins: 
“* Nunc sumu’ Romani, qui fuimus ante 
Rudini.” 1. ο. fuvimus. And again, lib. 
vii. Annal. 


Comiter impertit; magna cum lass’ 
diet 


Parti favisset, de summeis rebu’ gerun- 
deis. 


Se ome ae eee “ΦΦ4ῆΦΦΕ΄. 7 
ew mS a -ἀα- ..- ~ eee wee FI ee et ee. Φ en ES - query See 
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Fotxoc, vicus AiFoc, divus. 

Foivog, vinum. "ApxetFov, Archivusm. 
Feldw, video. "AcFwv, Alvum. 
Είϑης, vests. Εἰξος, viscus. 

Fi, ver. NaFuc, navis. 

Foy, viola. "ApFw, arvum. 

Fic, vis. Σκαι Foc, sevus 
Βόχλος, vulgus. 


The termination of the first declension in a passed 
from the /Eolic to the Roman tongue: as ἵπποτα, ποιητά" 
from whence poeta, athleta, cometa, planeta, &&. We 
are sometimes told that this nominative in Homer is 
Macedonic; they might as well say it was Persic. 
Homer uses it not merely for the convenience of his 
verse, a8 in ἵπποτα Νέστωρ, but likewise in other places, 
where the termination τες would stand as well, μητίετα 
Ζεύς, νεφεληγέρετα Ζεύς. If Homer was an * Zolian (as 
there is the greatest reason to think he was) and spent a 
great part of his life in his own country, though he did 
travel indeed and visit many parts of Greece; why 
should we not suppose that in his writings he used prin- 
cipally the language of olia? Those Xolic varia- 


See Lips. Antiq. Lect. II. ο. 39. et 
V.c. 2. Fluvida in Lacretius: Lavit 
in Laoilius. 

© “Ors 32 ἦν Αἰολεὺς "ὍὌριηρος----------δη. 
nar 3ὲ καὶ by τοῖσδε τοῖς ἔπεσιν, ὅτι Αἰολεὺς 
ὧν τοῖς νόμοις τοῖς τούτων by pero. 


Kais δ΄ bet σχίζης ὁ γίρων, int δ᾽ αἴθοιτα 
οἶνον 


AsiBe: vies δὲ wap’ αὐτὸν ἔχον πεμνκόβιλα 
χερσίν. 


Αἰολέες γὰρ μόνοι τὰ σπλάγχνα ἐπὶ πἔντε 
ὀβιλῶν διπτῶσιν, of δὲ ἄλλοι “Ἕλληνες fet 
τριῶν" καὶ γὰρ δνομάζουσιν οἱ Αἰολεῖς τὰ 
«αἰνγτε αἷμσι. Herod. vit. Hom. sub 
finem. Quod wero Eolensis fuerit Ho- 


merus, indicat etiam in his versibus, quod 
Holensis ipse sue gentis ritibus usus sit, 


tam segmina car- 
nium 
Ipse focis multo crepitantibus admovet 


igni 

Cruda senex, et vina super nigrantis 
fandit : 

Quem verubus quinis javenes onerata 
tenentes 

Brachia circumstant. 


Kolenses enim soli intestina quingue ve- 
rubus τα torrebant, reliqui Greci tri. 
bus: pro whvre enim dicunt Zolenses 
"ἔμπι. 
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tions, which are mentioned by Apollonius and other 
good grammarians, such as the* resolution of circum- 
flexed vowels to bring the acute backwards, and others 
remarked above, are found in every page, and almost 
every line, of his writings. In them there is certainly a 
mixture of other Greek, which it is natural to imagine 
he insensibly transfused into his original olic by his 
travels. But the principles and stamina (if I may so 
call them) of his language are, I make but little doubt,+ 
fEolic. And that Ionico-poetic dialect, which is so fre~ 
quently attributed to him, is probably nothing but the 
common language of his own native land. It may per- 
haps be a question, whether the [onic rejection of the 
augment in verbs is not { Holic too; and from thence 
passed to the Romans; who, in the formation of tenses, 
make no alteration at the beginning of verbs, discrimi- 
nating them only by their different terminations: except 
in those verbs, that have the syllabic reduplication, as 
mordeo momordi, disco didici, &c. and the temporal aug- 
ment in a few preeterits, as ago egi. Like those abbre- 
viations in Homer, of Bpi for Bprapdc, λίπα for λιπαρὸς, 
xpi for κριθὴ, &c. there are in Ennius, gau for gaudium, 
coel for celum, Fabric for Fabricius; and in the carmen 
Saliare, according to Festus, Pa for Parte, Po for § Po- 


8. Xolis amat per circaitum verbs 
protendere. Diomed. lib. 11. p. 435. 

t This was the opinion of Philel- 
phus, one of the most diligent inquir- 
ers into every part of Greek literature 
that latter ages have produced. Ina 
letter to Perieo he says ‘ Lingua io- 
lica, quam Homerus et Callimachus in 
* suis operibas potissimum sunt seouti.” 
Apud Hodium de Gree. Illustr. p. 188. 

4 Scaliger speaks of this, as olic. 
“ Canere Latini ab Hiata dixere, Greeca 
voce ἔχανον : nam oles, ab eo quod 
est xalvuy, non apponant incrementa 
preteritis, sed diount χάνον, demuntque 


aspirationes, ut rem barbaram.” de 


eaus. ling. Lat. ο. 52. 


§ Laps. Epist. Quest. 1.19. Magadsly- 
μασι δὲ χρῶνται τοῦ μὲν ποιητοῦ, τῷ Kei, 
καὶ AS καὶ Ma}: Ἡσιόδου δὲ, ὅτι τὸ Βριθὺ 
καὶ τὸ Βριαρὸν Βρῖ λέγει.---------Εὐφορίων δὲ xal 
τὸν ὅλιον λέγει fa. Strabo. VIII. “Ἐχ- 
emplis utastar Homeri, voce Κρῖ, et Ad, 
et Μάψ; et Hesiodi, quod vocabalum 
Βριθὺ, et Βριαρὸν dicit Ber... . 2. Ea. 
phorion vero etiam firey dicit §.” Sal- 
masius (dé re Hellenist.) has a partiou- 
lar remark on monosyilables: ‘ cer- 
tam est, linguas omnes, 4666 monosyl- 
labis constant, cscteris esse antiqui- 
ores.” And then mentions, as an in- 
stance of this, the number of them in 
ancient Greek, as appears in the old 
poets, and later imitators of them. 
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pulo. Thus are cited by Victorinus,* do for domo, 
Jamul for famulus, guberna for gubernacula. 

Some of the Romans, jealous of the honour of their 
language, which they were desirous of having considered 
as primitive, seemed unwilling to acknowledge its Greek 
original. On this principle it probably was, that Varro, 


. the great antiquary,+ etymologist, and general scholar 


of the Romans, often acquiesced in a far-fetched, absurd, 
Latin derivation, rather than accept the Greek one that 
could not but readily offer itself, and was not less true 
than obvious.{ And perhaps Virgil felt some of this 
national bias in favour of the Latin origination of his 
own language, when he makes Jupiter, on determining 
the important point of the Trojan settlement in Italy, at 
the close of the Aineid, say (XII. 834. 837.) 


“‘ SERMONEM Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt 
faciamque omnes uno ore Latinos.” 


Uno ore, that is ὁμογλώσσους, not as some explain it, 
uno nomine ; for that had been promised just before, 
“ Utque est, NOMEN erit.” What Jupiter here declares, 
is in answer to a most earnest request of Juno, 


“ Pro Latio obtestor, pro majestate Tuorum, 
Ne vetus indigenas nomen mutare Latinos, 
Neu Troas fieri jubeas, Teucrosque vocari, 
Aut vocEM mutare viros.”— 


It is not unlikely that § Tyrannio, when he was at 


- ae Bangers αν eww Le -- EET eS 8 


* Mar. Vict. Art. Gram. lib. I. p. _ nostris, ominoque Latinis literis lumi- 


2499. 


+ This was considered by his coun- 


trymen as no inconsiderable part of his 
character. ‘‘ Tu statem patrie,” says 
Cicero to him Academ. Quest. lib. 1. 5. 
“ta omnium divinaram homanaran- 
que rerum NoMINA, genera, officia, - 
eausas aperuisti: plurimomque poelis 


nis attulisti, et VeRBis. 

¢ “ Aliqui autem, inter qaos Varro, 
etiam maligne eruerunt omnia ὁ Lati- 
nis, Grecisque suas origines invidero.” 
Scalig. de caus. ling. 1,. 6. 29. 

§ This was Tyransio, jee jon. who was 
author ofa piece περὶ τῆς Ῥωμαϊκῆς δια- 
λέκτον ὅτι ἐσεὶν ἐκ vie ᾿Ελλιηεικᾶς. Suid. 
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Rome in Cicero's family, wrote his treatise, mentioned 
by Suidas, concerning the Roman tongue, in order to 
correct those wrong notions, which seem to have been 
popular there at that time. [I wish that work of Tyran- 
nio had come down to ys. 

As for the Latin accent derived from the olic, 


Quinctilian we have seen above is very explicit in his _ 


account of it. He does not indeed expressly say, that 
the gccent, but only in general the Romani sermonis ratio, 
ig deduced from the Zolic. But Athensus, who well 
knew the Roman language, mentions the derivation of 
the very accent, saying “ The Romans follow the Zo- 
liang in every thing, even in the tones of their voice.” * 

_ After Quinctilian, it may appear unnecessary to trou- 
ble the reader with accounts of the same given by sub- 
sequent old grammarians, who all copy from him with- 
out any considerable variation. But although what 
they say cannot much confirm an authority better than 
their own, yet it will serve to shew, that the Latin ac- 
cents, which are now little thought of, were considered 
by the + Romans themselves as essential a part of their 
language as the quantity of it. 


vac. lib. X. c. 6. Romani in omnibus 


in V. Tupanley. This learned Greek 
was carried prisoner to Rome, and 
there presented to Terentia, Cicero’s 
wife. He wasa scholar of the elder 
Tyrannio; who, after having been pre- 
ceptor of the famous Strabo, had been 
carried to Rome by Lacullus, where 
be was much esteemed in general for 
his learning, and honoured pertica- 
larly with the intimacy of Cicero, who 
speaks of him often. (Epist. ad Attic. 
11. 6, IV. 4 XIL 2 et 6. ad Quinct. 
ταῖν. 11. 4,) The elder Tyrannio is 
said to have made a collection of above 
40,000 volumes. 
© Pupaios πάγγα τοὺς Αἰολεῖς μιροού- 
μᾷνε ὡς ual aarp τοὺς ΤΟΝΟΥΣ τῆς φω» 


oles imitantes, ut ef in tonis Voeis. 
Bee alao the observations of Palmerius 
on this passage of Atheneus, Exercit. 
in Auct. Gr. p. 514. 

t In the contents of Charisina’s Trea- 
tise, addressed to his son, there ap- 
pears the title of a chapter de accentu, 
though it is not in that part of his wask 
which we now have in Putsohius’s edi- 
tion, which is the only one I could ever 
see. There are remarks however on 
apoest in those remains, which we have 
of him; as on the word ne. ““ Ne acuto 
accents: recipit imperativa, ut ne fac: 
quoties vero gravi eocentu, pro eo quod 
est apud Grecos ta μὴ accipitur, opte- 
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We, whose ears are accustomed to receive the sound | 
of an acute and a long quantity as nearly the same, 
when we find the acute joined with a short syllable, as 
in dénis, are apt to startle, and think the accent here in- 
consistent with quantity. The reason of this apparent 
inconsistency will be considered afterwards: its real 
consistency, as.a fact, is clear and certain beyond the 


possibility of cavil. 


The Romans did very seldom, if ever, use tonical or ac- 
centual * marks, as the Greeks did. Which Melancthon 


tiva recipit : ut apud Horatium ne facias, 
quod Namidios. Nonnunquam autem, 
etiamsi acuto accentu efferatur, optatina 

quoque recipit, ut ne facias, ne ggribas.” 
' Putsch. p- 202. Diqmedes, in his se- 
cénd book, hag a long chapter de accen- 
tibus, agreeable to Quinctilian’s doc- 
trine. Grillius ad Virgilium de accen- 
tibus is cited by Priscian, lib. I. p. 560. 
Priscian himself has a whole book on 
the Roman accent; and his subject he 
there opens with this general remark : 
‘6 Sed nos loouturi de partibus, ad accen- 
tum, qui in dictionibus est necemarius, 
transeamus. Accentusest certa lex ot re- 
gulaad elevandam et deprimendam sylla- 
bam wuniuscujusque particule orationis, 
&o.” And then proceeds to lay dows 
those rules, which are referred to above. 
Donatus in his editia prima has a chap- 
ter de tonis. Sergiug in his commen- 
tary on the editio prima of Donatna, has 
given as a long chapter ἀρ Accentibus. 
Gledonius, in his axpesition of Dona- 
tus, has qne chapter de accentibus, an- 
other de ratione accentuum. Maximus 
Victorings in his Ars Grqmmetiog has 
a chapter likewise on the game subject. 
Alciunns in hig Grammatical Dialogues 
omits not this: Κ΄. Syllebe quot acci- 
dunt? δ. Quasuor: tenor, spiritus, tem- 


pus, numerus. D. in quot species divi- 
ditur Grammatica? M. in sxvi. in vo- 
cem, in literas, in syllabas, pedes, accen- 
tus, &c. So constantly and πυΐϑοετα! 
do the oldest and best Latin gramma- 
riaps consider accent as an essential 
part of their language. Macrobius has 
mixed his remarks on the Latin accent 
with some on the Greek ; among which 
are thefojlowing : “᾿Απερέμφρτε,σες 
σθαι exeunt, aut tertium a fine acutum 
sortiuntur accentum, ut λέγεσθαι, γρά» 
φεσθα; ; aut secundum, ut τετίλθαι, xs- 
πκάρθαι : aut circumflectunt penultimam, 
ut wasicGa:, νεεῖσθαι. ο᾿Ασαρέμφοιω, 
quod in σθαι exit, εἰ habegt in penultima 
υ, modo presentis temporis est, modo pra- 
teriti perfecti, et hanc diversitatess dis- 
cernit accentys, Nom δὲ tertius a fine 
sit, presens tempus ostendit, ut ἔλλυσθαι, 
ῥόγνυσθα;, Coiywebes: ot si secundus, 
prateritum perfectum, ut λελύσθαι, ἰξύσο- 
Gas. Unde ἔρυσδφι si in capita habeat 
accentum, orypins TazeeBai, qued qt 
presntis ; εἰ in penulting sit, σεριαίνει 
pods.” De different Grog, Lat. Q. 
verbi. p. 2762. Putsch. 

* « Modum [prongnciatiquis] diver- 
sum acoenta expresso Latiai Grammatioi 
nonindicaverant. Greoi indicazerunt. 
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_ however laments as a defect, and wishes, for the sake 
of preserving the genuine Latin pronunciation, that 
such had been used.* “ The most ancient Greeks,” 
says he, “ affixed no apices in writing, as may be seen 
in some ancient inscriptions, and is confirmed by Poli- 
tian. The following age of scholars, having more prac- 
tice and artificial skill. in literature, added these marks 
to the tops of letters, as directions in pronunciation. 
And whoever at that time disregarded them, was looked 
upon as illiterate. I should have been glad, had the 
like attention been paid by the Romans to the observ- 
ance and settlement of their tones; and I make ne 
doubt, but, had that been properly done, the Latin pro- 
nunciation through former ages would have retained a 
much greater degree of purity.” 

We know, however, that the Romans, though they 
applied not the marks of tone, did occasionally use 
those of time, and placed a horizontal line, called an 
apex, over some long syllables to distinguish them from 
short ones with the samé letters; as in solum the ad- 
jective, to distinguish it from solum the substantive; in 
aret of areo, as different from aret of aro; which use of 


Res Latinis Greecisque communis: rei 
signum apad Grecos solos invenitur.” 
Drorvill. Crit. Vann. p. 352. See also 
Lipsias de pronunt. ling. Lat. ο. 19. 
5 «« Vetastissimi Greeci nafios apices 
scripserant, ut est in antiquis quibus- 
dam inscriptionibus cernere, st con- 
firmat Politianus. Postera stas Gram- 
matigorom, artibas exeroita, hec literis 
adjanzit ἐσιστύλια, quasi notas pronun- 
oiationis: habitasque tum, gai ea con- 
temneret, non sat politas. Vellem et 


Latinis par diligeatia in observandis. 


tonis faisset ; nec dabito quin mansis- 
set integrior superioribus seculis ratio 
Joquendi.” Melancth. Grummat. cap. 
de Tonis. ες . 


Aldas, in his edition of Statius in 
the year 1502, has prefixed a vocaba- 
lary of near fifty pages, which he en- 
titles, Orthographia et flerus Dictionum 
Grecarum omnium apud Statium, cum 
Aocentibus et Generibus ex variis utrius- 
que tingue Autoribus. And Robert 
Stephens in his Latin. ling. Thesaurus 
bath generally marked the circumflexed 
syllables, though seldom the acuted 
ones. Those marks, that are used by 
Dr. Bentley ‘in his Terence, Phedrus, 
and P. Syrus, regard only the Ictus 
metrici. I never saw bat one Latin 
book accented throughout: that is, 
Grommatice. Quadrilinguis Partitiones, 
by Johan. Droseus. Paris, 1544. 
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the upex is remarked by * Quinctilian, afterwards by 
Scaurus, in the end of his Orthographia, and likewise 
by Caninius, who says, ““ Latini in longis vocalibus 
utebantur apicibus, palus, malus.” These always de- 
noted quantity. But in some ancient Latin inscriptions, 
mentioned by Dr. G. instead of this horizontal line over 
long vowels, an oblique ascending one, like the com- 
mon acute mark mentioned and described by Diomede, 
is placed: as PATRONO’, CU’RIONE, PE DANIO; which, 
as he says, “ sheweth, that in the sense of those who 
engraved these inscriptions, a syllable was long, when 
it had sach an elevation given te it, as is proper to an 
acute accent.” But does it shew that any syllable was 
ever by this acute mark denoted long ia the sense of any 
scholar, or of any person except the. blundering carvers 
or engravers, who did not know the different applica- 
tion of the apex of time, and accentual character of tone? 
For want of attending to this distinction, Cardinal Noris 
hath sadly perplexed himself in the last part of his Ceno- 
taphia Pisana, where he confounds these two things; 
and misquotes Quinctilian, in saying that “ apicem, seu 
accentum addi solitum,” where Quinctilian says only 
“ apice distinguitur.” We are sure the oblique marks 
were not applied by any scholar in the foregoing in- 
scriptions, as the true marks of the real acute sound, 
bécause he would never have placed them over a pre- 
antepenultima, as in PE’DANIO, CU’RIONE, nor two of 
them in one word, as in PATRO’NO’; for he must have 
known, that one acute was never carried back beyond 
the antepenaltima, and that two could not take place in 
one word. This mistaken use of these marks in some 
Latin inscriptions made the judicious Gerard Vossius 
say, ‘‘ they were cut by such illiterate persons as to 
deserve not the least regard.”+ I cannot therefore see 


* Lib. i. ο. 7. lam eorum rationem haberi aportere.” de 
t He is speaking of some Latin ac- Art. Gram. lib. ii.c. 8. And Maretas, 
centual marks, and says “ lapides ali- _in the dialogue with Lipsius, on these 
quos objectant, ubi reperiuntur ; sed im. insoriptions, says, “" Imperita aliqua 
perite adeo scalptos, ut satis liqueat nul- soulptoris manus hec scripsit, sed et 
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how Dr. G. could allege any of them in favour of his 
system. If he means that the acute mark did properly 
denote, or the acute totie imply, a long quantity, he is 
much mistaken, as will be shewn fully afterwards. And 
yet if he meant neither of thesc, he could méan nothing 
to his purpose. What sttys Meldnethon to this?+ “Time 
and tone are by ne meds the same qualities of a syl- 
lable. And accordingly the terms of one are not appli- 
cable to the other: You ate deceived, if you say that 
acute and long, or grave and short, are the same. I 
must enlarge a little on this, because the generality of 

arians are apt to blunder wretchedly in this affair. 
All long syllables are not acuted; in Virgilius, vir is 
long, but not acuted. Nor are all acuted ones long; im 
Virgilius, gt is acuted, though short. We often in Latin 
pronounce the words philesophia, theologta, prosodia, 
with the ¢ acuted; not that we imagine the ἐ to be long, 
but becausé it is acuted in Greek: and the words them- 
sélves, being Greek, have not been so familiarized to a 


male owriosa . . . . hac inepta, stulta, 
et a bardis. Nisi si id tamen coluerunt, 
apices eos ene, quts insignirent (ita δὰ» 
picor ) vocales.” de Pronunt. ling. Lat. 
& 19, 

t ‘‘ Non idem syllabes accidens est 
tempus, quod tonus. Deinde et que 
cuique appeliationes conveniunt, inter 
fe dissident. LErraveris si idem dix- 
exis longum et acutum, grave ac breve. 
Longius heeo oportet agam, quod vul- 
gus Grammaticorum inspte in hie re 
versstur. Non omnes longe acute 
sant; in Virgilius vir longa est non 
acuta. Non omnes acute sunt longs; 
in Virgilius gi achitar etiamsi brevis 
syllaba. Pleramque Latini homines 
philosophéa i acuta dicimus, ita théolo- 
gia, prosdia, nen quod censeamus i 
longum esse, sed qaod acuatar, atque 


id solitum isto pronanciari modo, non 
Latino sed Greco. Greece sunt dic- 
tiones, nec adeo Romanis attrite lin- 
guis, ut exueriat gencinam tonam.” 

Despauterius remarks the same mis- 
take. ‘“ Grace lingue perum periti 
crediderunt, ut apud Latinos fit, δο- 
centum quantitatibus [longis] ferme 
condordem etiam esse spud Greecos. 
Itaque andlientes accentam ἃ Grecis 
locari im harum dictionam penultimis, 
Theologta Aristotéles, &c. (in quibus pe- 
pultimam corripi docaimas) ob eam 
rem orédiderust penultimam produci. 
Contra, quia in d4nthropos, tdolon, &c. 
Greci antepenultime dant accehtam, 
crediderant indocti penaltimam cor- 
ript; in qua miserabiliter deceptisunt.” 
Ρ. 580. 
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Roman tongue, as entirely to lose their original and na- 
tive tone.” | 
A like caution against confounding accent with quan- 
tity is given by Erasmus,* Beza,+ and Ger. Vossius.{ 
The consistency of the acute with a short time, is not 
only indisputable as a fact, but will be demonstrated af- 
terwards (as it hath been partly already) to flow na- | 
turally from the essential powers of all vocal sounds. 


® Dialog. de pronune. liag. Grec. ἢ Alphabet. το. p. 72. seq. 
ot Lat. p. 194. ¢ Aristarch. IT. o, 10. 


τη» 
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POSTCRIPT TO CHAP. IV. 


On the Aolic Letter, in the ancient Greek and Roman Alphabets. 


In the old Pelasgic and /Eolic alphabets, as given by 
Chishull, Monfaucon, and others, there appears a letter, 
commonly called the digamma, omitted afterwards in 
the Attic and common Hellenic. The best and oldest 
grammarians speak of this letter. Besides the authors 
cited by Mr. Dawes, the famous Apollonius Dyscolus, in 
some fragments of his published by. Reitzius at the end 
of the Dutch edition of Maittaire’s Dialecti Grace, men- 
tions it by name, in his remarks on fev" Σαφὲς ὅτι καὶ rd 
Αἰολικὸν δίγαμμα ταῖς κατὰ τὸ τρίτον πρόσωπον προσενέμησαν, 
καθὸ καὶ αἱ ἀπὸ φωνήεντος ἀρχόμεναι δασύνονται. ᾿Αλκαῖος. 
ὥστε θεῶν μηδὲν Ὀλυμπίων λῦσε ἄτερ γέθεν. p.425. Mani- 
festum est quod et AZolicum digamma tertie persone 
pronominibus addiderunt, sicut a vocali incipientia spi- 
ritum asperum habent. Alceus, ἄτερ Té0ev' The same 
eminent grammarian again on Ὅς" Αἰολεῖς μετὰ τοῦ F 
πλεονοσυλλαβεῖν κατὰ πᾶσαν πτῶσιν καὶ γένος. Tov ἐὸν 
παῖδα καλεῖ Σαπφώ᾽ καὶ ᾿Αλκμὰν δὲ συνεχῶς αἰολίζων φησὶν 
τὰ ἑὰ κάδεα. Ὁμοίως καὶ Βοιωτοί. P. 482. oles cum F 
syllabam addunt in omni casu et genere. Τὸν ἐὸν [lege 
Féoy] παῖδα dictt Sappho. Et Alcman, Lolismi servan- 
tissimus, dictt ra ia [lege Fla] xadea. similiter etiam Beoti. 
Again, on ἐμοὶ, σοὶ, of Οἱ συνήθης ᾿Αττικοῖς καὶ "ωσιν" 
Πεζολόγοι ἐχρήσαντο Πλατῶν καὶ ΞΠενοφῶν᾽ εἴρηται, ὡς ὀρθο- 
τονουμένη περισπᾶται. Αἰολεῖς σὺν τῷ F* φαίνεται For κῆνος" 
Σαπφώ. p. 427. Οἱ usitatur Atticis et Ionibus. Prose 
scriptores ust sunt Plato et Xenophon. Dicitur, quod 
rectum accentum habens circumflectitur. oles cum F. 
Φαίνεται ἔοι κῆνος. Sappho. Thus we are certain this 
digamma was used by the Zolians and some others of 
the old Greeks, and considered by them as a letter of 
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their alphabet. When the ancient Greek language was 
carried into Italy, both the character and power of the 
digamma passed thither with it. From the Pelasgic F 
very probably came the old Latin and afterwards Ro- © 
man Εἰ: from the Aolic F or Ἢ came the Etruscan 
"I, (which the reader may see in a plate'p. 24 of Mr. 
Chishull’s Inscriptio Sigea.) As the Roman language 
was compounded out of the old Latin and Etruscan, it - 
took the power and character too of the Pelasgic F, in 
its own Εἰ: it took likewise the power, but not the cha- 
racter, of the Aolic or Tuscan 7, in its V. Some in- 
deed think (Montfauc. Paleog. Gr. p. 562.) that the 
Roman language had originally the character as well as 
sound of the Mol, digamma. However, if it had, it 
certainly lost it afterwards; and for many ages the V 
was used till the time of Claudius both as a vowel and 
consonant; as a consonant, having the power of the 
/&ol. diganima, as a vowel of the common u. Diomede 
and Priscian speak both of this. But I rather give it in 
the words of Cassiodorus, as the fullest to this purpose. 
Est quedam litera in F litere speciem figurata, que di- 
gamma nominatur, que duos apices ex gamma habere vi- 
detur. Ad hujus simelitudinem soni nostri conjunctas vo- 
cales digammon appellare voluerunt, ut est, votum, virgo. 
ttaque in prima syllaba digamma et vocalem oportuii 
pont, Fotum, Firgo: quod et Holi fecerunt, et antiqui 
nostri, sicut scriptura in qutbusdam libellis declarat. 

Hanc literam Terentius Varro dum vult demonstrare, ita 
perscribit, VA: qui ergo in hac syllaba sonus est, idem 
Gitere ertit. Nos hodie V literam in duarum literarum 
potestatem coegimus: nam modo pro Digamma scribitur, 
modo pro Vocali. Vocalis est, cum tpsa per se est ; hoc 
enim cum cateris quoque vocalibus patitur. si cum alia vo- 
cali, digamma est, que est consonans. de Orthogr. cap. xi. 

there is more to the same purpose in his 4th chapter. 

Thus the Roman V answered two purposes, until the 
time of Claudius, who, disliking this double use of V, 
endeavoured to introduce the old Zolic or Tuscan cha- 
racter of. the digamma, and so leave V a vowel only. 

F 
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Nex inutiliter Claudius Zolicam illam ad hos usus F ἴδ- 
teram adjecerat. Quinct.i.7. This institution of Clau- 
dius was certainly a good and useful one, though his 
authority could not establish it: for his new letter was 
not used long, but gave way to the consonant V, 
which again resumed its double power of digamma and 
u. Ceesar (says Priscian, p. 545.) hance figuram J scrt- 
bere voluit: quod quamvis illi recte visum est, tamen con- 
suetudo antiqua superavit. We, in English, have the 
sound of the W where we use no character at all: the 
word one we pronounce as if it were wone. The Ro- 
mans continued after the time of Claudius to use the V 
for the digamma, as they had done. before it. Quinc- 
tilian, in another place, speaks of their retaming the 
power, after having rejected the character of this Holic 
letter: olice quoque litere, qua servum cervamque 
dicimus, etiamsi forma a nobis repudiata est, vis famen 
nos perseyuitur. Lib. xii.-c. 10. 

The figure of the Roman F being like the Holic F, 
and a mistaken passage of Priscian (cited by Dr. Mid- 
dleton in his little treatise de Latin. liter. pronunc. ) 
have betrayed some persons into an erroneous opinion, 
that the powers of these two characters were alike: 
which was by no means the case. It is the Roman V, 
and not the F, that corresponds with the Zolic di- 
gamma. V loco consonantis posita (says Priscian, lib. i.) 
eandem prorsus in omnibus vim habuit apud Lattnos, 
quam apud ‘Holes digamma F. The Roman F was a 
different letter, approaching nearer in its nature to the 
Greek ®, nor yet altogether like that (as some persons 
have imagined, and among them Salmasius) being itself 
with very little or no aspiration. When the Romans 
expressed the Greek Φ, they did it by PH. H quoque 
' interdum consonans, interdum aspirationis creditur nota. 
hac si C mute subjuncta fuerit, x notat Grecam: st P 
preposita fuerit aspirationi,  significat. Diomed. ib. i. 
sub init. And though we sound the initial consonants 
of forum and philosophia alike, the Romans did not, 
phi having a strong aspiration, and fo scarce any. foc 
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tamen scire debemus (says Priscian, having mentioned 
ph, ¢, and 7.) quod non tam fixis labris est pronuncianda 

᾿ if; quomodo Ph.’ Putsch. p. 543. see also p. 548. This 

difference i is clearly expressed by Terentianus Maurus: 

. ** we,” (says he, speaking of the Roman F) 


Si quando Grecam ¢ necesse exprimi, 
P et H simul solemus, non Latinam hanc [ ΕἾ ponere 5 
Cujus a Greca recedit lenis atque hebes sonus. 


The Roman F seems to have sounded more like our 
V; certainly Terentianus’ description of the manner in 
which the sound of his f was formed, nearly suits our V: 


Imum superis dentibus adprimens labellum, 
Spiramine lent (velut hirta Graia vites ) 
Hanc ore sorabis.—Putsch. p. 2388. 


So does the description, which Martianus Capella has 
given of it: F, per dentes labrum inserius deprimentes, 
lingua palatoque dulcescit. Though Capella here ap- 
plies the word dulcescit, and Terentianus the epithet 
lenis to the F, to Quinctilian it appears to have been 
more offensive than any in the alphabet: que sexta est 
nostrarum, pene non humana voce, vel omnino non voce 
potwus, per discrimina dentium efianda est. xii. 10. But 
which of our letters are we to suppose like the Roman 
ἮΝ and AZolic digamma? most probably our W. This is 
dowbted indeed by some persons (see Hiddleton de 
‘Jatia. kt..in V) but affirmed py others, and those of 
the best authority, as Erasmus, Lipsius, Dr. Bentley, 
Mr. Dawes, and some others. The formation of the 
pound of the Latin consonant V, as described by Teren- 
-$ianmsg, cOxTesponds in the exactest manner with that of 
ous W, both being uttered, according to his words, pro- 
duciius cqeuntibus labellis. (Putsch. p. 2386.) Now this 
woyld not be tree of the Roman V, if sounded like our 
V; but is strictly so, if like οἷν W. Thus Martian. 
Capella: V ore constricto labrisque promulis exhibetur. 
So Victorinus Afer in almost the sgme words with Te-. 

F 
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rentian: V kteram quoties enunctamus, productis et cae- 
untibus labris efferemus. As the formation, so the sound 
of our W is well described by the Roman grammarians 
when they speak of their consonant V. The fullness of 
it, though without aspiration, is expressed by the words 
pinguis and crassus. Digamma (says Sergius) inventum 
est, ut adhibito sermonitbus impinguesceret sonus. Again: 


_ Preterea et hoc proprium V habet, ut digammon sonet, id 


est, pingue quiddam, quum sibi ipsa preponitur, uf servus, 
vulgus. And so Terentianus on the same letter, v. 
161, 2. 


Ut vade, veni, vota refer, tenefo vultum, 
Crevisse sonum perspicis et coisse crassum. 


Dionysius Halicarn. when he turns the Latin word 
Velia into Greek, calls it OY’ Aca: in which Mr. Dawes 
thinks Dionysius is mistaken. By which mistake must 
be meant, either that Dionysius did not know the sound 
of the Latin consonant V, or if he did, that he applied 
to it improper letters from his own alphabet. But 
Dionysius could not be ignorant of the true sound and 
real power of this V, which he must have heard a hun- 
dred times every day during his long residence at Rome: 
and the word Velia itself, being the name of a well 
known place in Italy, he probably had-very often heard 
pronounced by the Romans. Neither on the other hand 
is it likely, that this great critic, so well skilled in-Both 
languages, should not choose out from his own Greek 
alphabet those letters, whose nature approached the 
nearest to the Roman V; the sound of which he in- 
tended to convey to his Greek reader. It is evident 
from his book περὶ συνθ. that he had studied the minutest: 
parts of his own language in the most accurate manner: 
and therefore, if he thought the sound of ov was the 
nearest to that of the Latin consonant V, we may, I 
think, presume that it was so, notwithstanding any mo- 
dern authority to the contrary. 

The propriety of Dionysius in assigning οὐ as the 
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nearest in sound to this V, is confirmed (if what he says 
needs confirmation) by the first words in a public me- 
morial drawn,up near 200 years before the time of Dio- 
nysius, and sent by the Romans to the Teians. It is 
given at length by Chishull, (Antiq. Asiat. p. 102.) with 
the name of Marcus Valerius (then Preetor for foreign 
affairs, in the year of Rome, 559) thus addressing the 
Teians in their own language: Μάρκος Οὐαλάριος, Μάρ- 
κου, στρατηγὸς, x. τ. A. Marcus Valerius, Marci F. Pretor 
——Cancilio, Populoque Teiorum salutem, &c. There 
can be no doubt of there being the greatest care taken 
on such an occasion to write the principal magistrate’s 
name in proper Greek. There is, therefore, from the 
foregoing testimonies, the greatest reaso.. to think that 
the sound of ov was from among all the Greek letters 
the nearest to that of the Roman V. What then was 
the sound of this 0)? Most are agreed, it was like that of 
the Latin* u, these two appearing as convertible be- 
tween the two languages: οὐρανία becoming Urania, and 
custodia Κουστωδία. Now both the ov and uw are gene- 
rally thought to resemble our oo, or the French + ou: 
and both these latter dipthongs nearly agree with our 
W; the French owi sounding like our we, Cornowaille, 
Cornwall; and indeed our own W is analyzed by the 
eminent author of a late “ Introduction to English Gram- 
mar,” into oo. (p. 33. in the note.) Certainly many 
words beginning with V in Latin, that have passed into 
our own language, are by us used with the W: vinum, 
wine; vasto, to waste; via, way; vicus, wick (a termina- 


® Priscian. p. 554. ‘‘ Quod nos se- 


cutS [Zolicam soilicet rationem] a 
modo correptam, modo productam habe- 
mus, quamvis videatur οὖ dipthongi so- 
num habere. 

ἡ Dipthongus οὗ profertur veluti on 
in dictionibus Gallicis nous, vous. Scot. 
Gramm. 3. And the like sound of the 
Latin « is clear from a passage in Plau- 
tas (Menech. p. 622, edit. Lambin. 
fol.) 


Man. Egon’ dedi? Paw. Tu, tu, istie, 
inguam, vin’ afferri Noctuam, 
Que tu, tu, usque dicat tibi? nam nos 


It here appears an owl’s ory was tu 
tu to a Roman ear, as it is too teo to 
an English. Lambin, who was α French- 
man, observes on the passage, “" Alla- 
dit ad noctus vocem seu cantam, ty, 
tu, sen tow, tou.” 
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tion to several .names of places) ventus, wind ; vespa, 
wasp, &c. Aspiration seems every way excladed from — 
this V: which had, as Scaliger says twice in one page, 
sonum mollissimum (de ling. Lat. c. 10.) The Greek 
writers in general, after Dionysius, as well as before him, 
when they have occasion in Roman names to turn this 
_Vinto Greek, most commonly do it by od, as Dionysius 
above: Severus becomes Zeovipoc, Verus οὐῆρος, Varro 
οὐάρων, Virgilius οὐεργίλιος, Vespasianus οὐεσπασιανός. 
And, on the other hand, the Latins have turned the οὐ 
into V, as from οὐὰι ve. Sometimes indeed their V be- 
comes in Greek B. Dionysius writing Varro Βάῤῥων, and 
Plutarch making Servius Σερόνιος, and Σέρβιος. And 
Gaza, one of the most learned of the latter Greeks, in 
his translation of Cicero’s treatise de Senectute, for 
Turpione Ambivio magis delectatur writes ἐπὶ Tupriwve 
᾿Αμβιβίῳ ἥδεται : and Tor vidi etiam senem Livium εἶδον tr 
καὶ Αίβιον γέροντα. There certainly was some relation 
between the Molic digamma and B, which seems ‘to 
have been a favourite letter of the Zolians. In B etiam 
solet apud Moles transive F digamma, quoties ab p inci- 
pit dictio que solet aspirari, ut ῥήτωρ βρήτωρ dicunt. 
Priscian. cap. de lit. The same is mentioned by Joan. 
Grammaticus and Corinthus, who say that, “ to words 
beginning with p they prefix β, and avoid the aspirate, 
as ῥόδα Bodda, Ἱραδάμανθυς Βραδάμανθυς, ῥάκος βράκος." 
Be Caninius: ‘ Lacones, Cretenses, et Pamphylii 
pro digamma utuntur 8, deov ὠβεὸν ovum, φάος φάβος 
fumen. Hesychius citat θάβακος sedes, et δάβαλος lam- 
pas, pro θᾶκος, δαλός." And as among the Greeks them- 
selves there was some affinity betweén βα and the ‘Lol. 
digamma, so there was between the αὶ and Latin V, as 
appears in Greek words passing into Latin, Bia vivo ; 
βιοτὴ vidta, vita; βαδίζω, βάδω vado; βῆναι, Balvw venio ; 
βόόσκω vescor; βόρος vorax. Lipsius on the affinity, 
which he says there was among the ancients between B 
and V, both in writing and pronunciation, grounds a 
pretty emendation of a fragment of Afranius preserved 
by Gellius, where it stands thus :— 
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‘* Hem iste parentum eat vitabilis liberis, 
 “ Ubi malunt metaj, quam vereri se a suis.” 


There is neither sense nor metre in the. former line, as 
we here read it. Muretus was sensible of it, and altered 
it thus: “ Horumce parentum est vita bilis liberis.” i. 6. 
amara, odiosa. A correction this not unworthy of Mu- 
retus. But Lipsius thinks he proposes a better in 


᾿ς “ Fforumce parentam est vita vilis liberis.” 


By the change of V into B, he would restore a line of 
Pacuvius, which appears in Nonius thus: 


“ Non potest hic, Melanippe, sine tua opera exantlari 
clavos.” : 7 : 


For clavos he reads labos. (Lips. Var. Lect.ii. 28.) He 
speaks there of the treatise of Adamantius Martyr “ de 
affinitate V et B,” which he says he had séen in manu-: 
script: of which we have only some short extracts in the 
fifth and eighth chapters of Mag. Aurel. Casstodorus de . 
Orthogr. Salmasius thinks, that even “ cum linguam 
Romanam puriorem usurparent, bitulum pro vitulo dix- 
isse, et vellum pro bello, cujus hodieque pronunciationis 
vestigia ex pressa remangere in Glossariis Latino-Grecis 
ante mille annos scriptis” (de Hellentst. p. 62. and more 
to the same purpose in Prefat.ad Philox. Gloss. a La- 
beo.) The like remark is in Peter Victorius. Var. 
Lect.-xxvii. 2. The Latin B in many words passes with 
usinto V: kabeo, have; taberna, tavern; libero, deliver. 
But though the B is sometimes used in Greek versions as 
corresponding with the Roman consonant V, yet it is not 
80 often as οὐ; “Σεουῆρος being met with more than twelve 
times.in Goltzius’ medals, where Σείῆρος is but thrice. 
Dionysius, when he writes Ovdua to express Velia, 
says, ‘‘ The old Greeks (i.e. the Zolians and Pelasgians) 
. used frequently to prefix to words beginning with a vowel, 
this οὐ expressed by a single character. And that single 
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character was asa I, with two transverse lines joined to 
a perpendicular one.” . Σπένδονταί γε δὴ πρὸς τοὺς Πελασ- 
γοὺς, καὶ διδόασιν αὐτοῖς χωρία, τῆς ἑ ἑαυτῶν ἀποδασάμενοι, τὰ 
περὶ τὴν ἱερὰν λίμνην, ἐν οἷς ἦν τὰ πολλὰ ἑλώδη, ἃ νῦν κατὰ 
τὸν ἀρχαῖον τῆς διαλέκτου τρόπον, Οὐέλια ὀνομάζεται. σύνηθες 
‘yap ἦν τοῖς ἀρχαίοις Ἕλλησιν, ὡς τὰ πολλὰ, προτίθεναι τῶν 
ὀνομάτων, ὁπόσων αἱ ἀρχὰι ἀπὸ φωνηέντων ἐγίνοντο, τὴν. ΟΥ̓́ 
συλλαβὴν ἑνὶ στοιχείῳ γραφομένην. τοῦτο δ᾽ ἦν ὥσπερ γάμμα 
διτταῖς ἐπὶ μίαν ὀρθὴν ἐπιζευγνύμενον ταῖς πλαγίαις, ὡς Fe- 
λένη, καὶ Favak, καὶ Foixoc, καὶ Ἑανὴρ, καὶ πολλὰ τοιαῦτα. 

(Antiquit. Rom. p. 16, edit. Sylb.) 


Thus much.concerning the character and power of the 
digamma. Its application to the correction of some im- 
perfect Greek metre, particularly that of Homer, in 
many places, has been pointed out in general by Dr. 
Bentley, and made more fully, with a different name 
given it, by Mr. Dawes. This proposed use of the di- 
.gamma hath been thought whimsical by some persons, 
‘and ridiculed by others; by one especially, who in learn- 
ing and knowledge was as much inferior to Dr. Bentley, 
as in taste and genius he was superior to most of his age. 
The critic is introduced by the poet as saying, 


Roman and Greek grammarians! know your better: 
Author of something yet more great than letter ; 

W hile tow’ring o’er your alphabet, like Saul, 
Stands our digamma, and o’ertops them all. 


Mr. Pope here intended to expose Dr. Bentley’s in- 
solence, not his ignorance: but through a mistake of his 
own he has made the Doctor speak like an illiterate, as 
well as vain man. Would he ever call himself greater 
than the Roman and Greek grammarians for being the 
author of a letter, which he meant to introduce solely on 
the authority of those very grammarians? Or would he 
speak of the digamma as in figure o’ertopping the rest of 
the alphabet, when he must so well understand the fore- 
going passage οὗ Dionysius; who says not a word of its 
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extraordinary size, only that it was like a gamma, with 
this difference, that it had two transverse lines joined to 
a perpendicular one, Εἰ, the common gamma having only 
one, I"? That great critic’s application of this ancient 
Greek letter, notwithstanding the sneer of the satyrist, 
is an extraordinary instance of that sagacity, which 
was almost peculiar to him; and is now confirmed by 
‘the express testimony of one of the greatest gramma- 
rians of antiquity, Apollonius, who in parts of his writ- 
ings lately published, and not known to Dr. Bentley at 
-the time of his first proposing the introduction of the di- 
gamma, mentions it by name as used by the old poets 
in those very words, to which the Doctor added it by con- 
jectare. I cannot help mentioning another particular 
confirmation, which one of his conjectures has received 
since his first offering of it. The epigram of Philodemus, 
which he said would throw light on Hor. Serm. i. 3. vy. 
120, 121. if it were found, has lately been published in 
an Anthologia of Greek epigrams by Reiskius at Lipsic, 
1754, and illustrates the sense of the passage according 
to the Doctor's explanation of it. This epigram of Phi- 
lodemus, a famous Epicurean Greek in the time of Cicero 
( Fin. ii. 35.) is addressed by him to the celebrated Piso, 
his scholar. | 


‘Elst μυχοῖς κραδίας δοιοὺς περιθάλπω ἔρωτας 
Τὸν μὲν ῬΡωμαΐδος, τὸν δὲ ΚΚορινθιάδος, 

Ἡ μὲν ματρώνας τε τρόπους καί ἤθεα στέργειν᾽ 
Οἵδ᾽ ἀπὸ κεκρυφάλου μέχρι περισκελίδων. 

Ἡ δὲ χύδην παρέχει πάσῃ φιλότητι προσηνῶς 
Πλαστουργοῦσα τύπους τοὺς ᾿Ελεφαντιάδος. 

ἮΑν δὲ μίαν τάνταιν, Πεῖσον, μ᾽ αἴρειν ἐπιτέλλεις, 


. Ἐὶν ᾿Ἐφύρῃ μίμνω, ΤΗ͂Ν Δ’ ἌΡΑ ΓΑΓΛΛΟΣ ἜΧΟΙ. 


We from hence see the propriety of his reading, 
Illam, post paulo, sed pluris, st exierit vir, ' 
Gallis: Hance Philodemus ait, sibi, que neque magno, 5c 
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But to retarn to his digamma. When a hat of this 
kind is once given, it is apt to be 50 much improved by 
others, as perhaps sometimes to be extended toe far. 
Whether some critics, proceeding on the Doctor's plan, 
have not inserted this letter in somte words, to which it 
did not originally belong, J presume not te agy. There 
is, I think, one circumstance jn this cage of the digamuna, 

‘which may be a safe guide to conjecture; I mean, when 
there is a Roman word, derived from the Greek, with the 
digamms, we may fairly cenchade that the Greek word 
itself had formerly the same: that ὃς therefore had it, 

trom whence ts, οἶκος vicus, οἶνος vinum, εἴδω ἔδον video, 

; &c. especially as these and many other such words in 

' their position through Hlomer require, in order to per- 

| fect the metre, the addition οὗ ἃ consonant. This seems 
an application of it on sure principles. Beyond this 
| there is room for more ingenuity than certainty, 

This digamma bearing some resemblance in figure to 
the other Greek lettexs Γ, Τὸ I, Π, hath opcasioned many 
mistakes in Hesychius, as is observed by Dr. Taylor in 
his Lectiones Lysiace, c. 9. and in his commentary on 
Marmor Sandvicense, Ὁ. 44. and by Albertius on Hesy- 
chius. Thus Dr. Taylor has well explained Homer's 
σιγαλόεις out of Hesychius by ποικίλος τῦ γραφῇ, and sup- 
posed it should be read σι αγόξεις, as σιαλῶσαι is ex- 
plained in Hesych. by ποικίλαι: in the latter word, σια- 
λῶσαι, the digamma being entirely qmitted; and in the 

former, σιγαλόεις, changed ᾿ἰπίο ἃ Γ. Mr. Dawes, in his 
Miscel. Crit. p. 181, 182. hath collected some words into 
which the Γ' hath crept instead of F; and adds. to.them 
ἀγάζεσθαι, which he supposes should be ἀξάξεσθαι, from 
whence Homer's ἀξάσσατο, commonly read ἀάσσατο. I 
am strongly induced to believe that Homer’s Γέντο may 
be added to that list, and was originally written Féro. 
The common account of Eustathius, of y being prefixed, 
is very unsatisfactory. "Ἔλω, from whence is Dro, ἕντο, 
probably had the digamma, as the Latin vello, or volo 
seems deduced from it, Hesychius explains γέντο by 
ἔλαβεν. And the very next word to it in Hesychius, 
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Mera, (explained κρέα, σπλάγχνα) is evidently for Fira, 
from whence Venter, And, just after that, Γέντινοι (for 
Févrive:) οἰκεῖοι, which Guietus explains of ἐντὸς ὄντες. 
Then. Γέντερ (for Fivrep) κοιλία : pro Bivrep, says Salma- 
sius. So lira (for Feréa) irfa, the same with ἴση and 
traE, Lat. vitex: with us, withy. With the help of the 
digamma, and no otherwise, it is easy to conceive how 
ἴδον came to be used, contrary te the apparent form of 
ali other aorists beginning with a vowel; since it not 
only takes no augment, but even loses one of the times 
it had in ἴδω. But this difficulty vanishes at once, if we 
suppose it was originally Βείδω, whose second aorist was 
then regularly Fidoy, as ἔλιπον is of λείπω: and that, 
when this charncter was dropped, without any offier letter 
in this word being substituted in its room, it was left from 
the Ionic Εἰδον, ἴδον. The supposition that Homer's 
γέντο is for ἕντο, with the digamma prefixed, is much fa- 
voured by a passage ia Herodian wept μεγάλον ῥήματος 
(in Aldi Thesaur. p. 205.) where hoe inquires wébev τὸ 
γέντο, and says it is ἐκ τοῦ ἕλω τὸ λαμβάνω, ob ὁ παθητικὸς 
ἐνεστὼς τὸ ἕλομαι, wal ὁ παρατατικὸς ἑλόμην, τὸ Ὑ ἕλετο καὶ 
κατὰ συγκοπὴν αἰολικὴν ἕλτο, καὶ κατὰ μετάθεσιν τοῦ dX εἰς 
ν δωρικῶς ἕντο, καὶ πλεονασμῷ τοῦ Γ' ᾿ΑΙΟΑΙΚΩΙ͂Σ γέντο. 
From the manner in which the Γ' is here mentioned, it 
is probable the .Atolic digamma is meant by Hero- 
dian. 

In regard to the I appearing sometimes instead of F, 
Mr. Bowyer (Postsc. ad Kust. de Verb. Med. 143.) 
thinks this is not always a corrupt reading arising from 
the error of its transcriber, but sometimes proceeded 
from some affinity between the gamma, as pronounced 
by some nations, atid the digamma: as from ἀγορὰ 
comes forum, from γαλῆ felis ; and what the French call 
Galles, we do Wales ; guerre, war.* This may have 
been the ease sometimes. But, undoubtetly, in a pas- 


* So Lipsias, «« Digamasos-a fgura -plax, G reseriptem reperies: ut Wil- 
dicta, nom a sono: quaragquamret inparte helmus -Guilkelmus, .Waltherus Gual- 
inclasas ille. Nam sepe ubi ὟΝ Ga- = therus, de pronunc. c. xii. 
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sage cited above from Apollonius, the y is by a mistake 
of the copyist inserted for F, in yé@ev; for Apollonius 
not two lines before says the digamma was used in this 
word, mentioning it by name, Αἰολικὸν Δίγαμμα, and then 
gives an instance of it from Alca@us in ἄτερ γέθεν : where 
we can have no doubt but it should be Ἐέθεν. 

The similar forms of letters (though the lines that 
‘compose them, considering their smallness, seem vari- 
ously modified to as great a degree of diversity, as 
human wit and sagacity could possibly carry them) 
have yet, as is well known, miserably corrupted the 
text of ancient books. Thus the likeness between the 
small Roman r and ¢ hath, I believe, corrupted the 
following passage of Virgil in his naval games: Ain. 
v. 130. 


Hic viridem Aineas frondenti ex ilice metam 
Constituit, signum nautis, pater, unde reverti 
. Scirent, et longos ubi circumflectere cursus. 


By the insertion of pater here in the second line, the 
construction is embarrassed in a manner unknown to 
Virgil: the word itself is unnecessary, if not absurd. 
When it is joined in construction with Aineas in the 
other parts of the poem, it is generally close in position 
likewise: Tum pater Aineas; at pater AEneas; &c. 
Thus itis used in seventeen places: I can find but one 
where they are disjoined, in. viii. 28. 


Cum pater.in ripa, gelidique sub etheris axe 
fineas, tristi turbatus pectora bello, 
Procubuit. 


Here, however, though pater is separated, it yet stands 
first as in pater Aineas: and the sense of the word here 
is very emphatical. In like manner pater is closely join- 
ed with Anchises in nine places, and separate but once, 
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where the construction is however perfectly easy, En. 
iii. 610. 4 


Ipse pater dextram Anchises, haud multa mbratus, 
Dat juvent. 


On which account I suspect our common reading not to 
be Virgil’s, and that he wrote it thus: 


Hic viridem Aineas frondenti ex ilice metam 
Constituit ; signum nautis patet, unde reverti 
Scirent, et longos ubi circumflectere cursus. 


The changing of two letters in ἐναντίον for two others 
of a form somewhat similar, will perhaps give the true 
sense of a passage in Cdip. Col. of Sophocles. Gidipus 
towards the close of that defence, which he makes for 
himself against Creon before Theseus, says, ‘“‘ My hands 
have indeed been guilty of my father’s murther, but they 
were guided in this by accident, perhaps by the Gods. 
Yet you upbraid me with the whole of this, before these 


people.” 
Toratr’ ὀνειδίζεις με τῶνδ᾽ "ENANTYON. v. 1057. 
Thus he speaks, according to the present reading. 
But would not the conclusion here be much fuller, and 


more agreeable to the manner and spirit of Sophocles, 
were we to read 


Τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνειδίζεις pe τῶνδ᾽ "ANAI'TION. 


«And yet you injuriously charge me with the whole of 


this, innocent as [ am.” 
i 


In the same play, v. 1585. 


ΣΤΡΕΨΑΝΤΑ χειρὸς τῆς ἀνικήτου βέλη. 
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What if instead of στρέψαντα here, which seems too weak 
a word applied to thunder, it were read 


ΣΚΗΨΑΝΤΑ χειρὸς τῆς avuchrow βέλη. 


Σκηπτὸς is often used, particularly by the tragic poets, to 
express thunder, lightning, or storm; and by the best 
authors in general: see Dorville ad Chartton. P. 622, 
and H. Steph. Thes. Gr. in V. 
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CHAP. V. 


On the accent of the old Greeks. Some passages of Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
and Plutarch considered. The tones as well as times regarded by the ancients 
in their compositions. Importance of accent to harmony. 


IN regard to the accents among the old Greeks, (I do 
not here mean the marks or virgule, which we now see 
in the editions of their books, the introduction and use 
of which I shall consider in another place) that they did 
regularly raise and sink their voice on certain syllables, 
_ I cannot help thinking as needless to. prove from pas- 
sages of their own authors, as it would be to prove la- 
boriously from Plato, Aristotle, and Plutarch, that they 
walked with their two legs, or saw with their two eyes. 
If they had a voice, with two or three different notes 
belonging to it in use, they could not avoid haying 
accent.* 

But in order to comply in some measure with the 
common expectation of readers on this subject, I shall 
just mention, that the present names of accents, though 
used more frequently by later Greek critics and gram- 
marians, were by no means first invented by them to 
express a thing of their own discovery, but-were well 
known to the Greeks of the earlier and purer ages. 
Aristotle, we have seen above, uses ὀξύτης in the accen- 
tual sense. He uses likewise the word προσῳδία, as we 

do, in his Poetics and Elenchi. Plato, in his + Cratylus, 


* « Quando has [accentuum Gre- 
eorum] notas ceperint apponere, non 
inquirn : res ipsa semper fait.” D’or- 
vill. Crit. Vann. p. 333. 

+ Speoking of the etymology of some 
compounded words, he says, πολλάχις 
ἐσεμβάλλομεν γράμματα, τὰ δ᾽ ἰξαιροῦ- 
μν»---------καὶ τὰς ἐξύτηετας μεταβάλλο- 


μεν. Sape insertmus literas, aliasque 


eximimus——et acumina mutamus. He 
then gives an instance of this in Ad 
φίλος" τό, τε ἕτερον αὐτόθεν ἰῶτα ἐξείλοριον, 
καὶ ἀντὶ ὀξιίας τῆς μέσης συλλαβῆς, βα- 
esiay ἐφθειγξάμεθα. In Διὶ φίλος, alterum 
ivta exemimus, et pro acuta media syllaba 
gravem pronunciavimus. Instead of dt 
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mentions the very words ὀξεΐα and βαρεῖα as regarding 
merely the accent of the voice. Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, speaks as distinctly of these tones by the names 
we now have of them, as he does of long and short 
quantity. ‘‘ Every word,” says he, ‘ that is placed in 
a sentence, is not pronounced with the same intension 
of voice: one is expressed with an acute [on its last 
syllable] one with a grave, and one with a tone com- 
pounded of the other two. Of those that have these 
two tones, some have the acute and grave in close con- 
junction on the same syllable, which we then call cir- 
cumflex : some have them separate, each with its dis- 
tinct proper power on different syllables. In dissyllables 
there is no middle place for acute or grave: in polysyl- 
lables of all kinds, there is a single syllable that has 
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fhe acute, and all the others have graves.”* 


φίλος it was pronounced Δίφιλος, by 
leaving out one iota of 3%, and giving 
the φι a grave instead of an acute. He 
then proceeds and gives an example in 
the word ἄνθρωπος of an opposite case, 
where some letters were added, and the 
tones likewise changed. ἄλλων δὲ τοὺ- 
γαντίον ἐμβάλλομεν γράμματα, τὰ δὲ 
ὀξέως βαρύτερα φθεγγόμεϑα. Τοῦτο τοίνυν 
ἂν χαὶ τὸ τῶν ᾿Ανθρώπων ὅγομια «τἴπτονθεν. 
zs. τι λ., In aliis contra vocabulis addi- 
mus literas: et que erant acute, gravio- 
res pronunciamus, &0. T. i. p. 399. 
edit. Serr. 

© οὐ μὴν ward γε ἡ λίξις, ἡ καθ᾽ ἣν 
μόριον λόγου ταττομένη τῆς αὐτῆς λέγεται 
τάσεως" ἀλλ᾽ ἢ μὲν ἐπὶ τῆς ὀξείας, ἡ δὲ 
ἐπὶ τῆς βαρείας, ἡ δὲ ἐπ᾽ ἀμφοῖν. caw δὲ 
ἀμφοτέρας τὰς τάσεις ἐχουσῶν, αἱ μὲν 
πατὰ μίαν συλλαβὴν συνεφθαρμενον ἔχουσι 
τῷ ὀξεῖ τὸ βαρὺ, ἃς δὴ περισπσωμόνας κα- 
λοῦμεν" αἱ δὲ ἐν ἑτέρῳ τε χαὶ ἑτέρω χωρὶς 
ἑκάτερον, ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ στὴν οἰκείαν φυλάττον 
φύσιν. Καὶ ταῖς μὲν δισυλλάβοις οὐδὲν τὸ 
διὰ μέσιυ χωρίον βαρύτητος καὶ ὀξύτιγτος" 


ταῖς δὲ φολυσυλλάβοις, οἷαί ποτ᾿ ἂν ὥσιν, 
ἡ σὸν ὀξὺν τόνον ἔχουσα pela by “Τολλαῖς 
βαρείαις ἔνεστιν. Dionys. «περὶ συν. 
σμῆμ. τά. 

The word τείνω, though in its general 
primary signification it expresses ex- 
tension every way, in length as well as 
height, yet when used in a prosodical 
sense, is restrained to the signification 
of height alone ; and so are its deriva- 
tives τάσις, φόγος, from whence the Latin 
toni, or tenorés, and our tones. It is 
constantly ased in this sense through 
the old musical writers. Scaliger gives 
an explanation of these words being 
used thus. Hos omnes Graci τόνους vo- 
cavere, translata ratione ἃ fidibus, qua- . 
rum intentione aut remissione acutior 
graviorve redderetur vor. de caus. ling. 
Lat. ii. 58. But whatever was the 
reason of this word's particular appli- 
cation to the height of sound, it cer- 
tainly is so applied in fact. “Evrove is 
explained in Hesychius by ofv. "Avarsive 


in Stephens, by sursum ertollo, erigo, 


aa, ψῥυ ὦν ὁ ἢ Ψ τῶν ΨΩ ὧν  ΄ ῸΘΎΦ ὼῳ  n eee 
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I know he speaks in the same chapter of the contra- 
riety of accents to metre on some occasions ; and that 


sustollo, attollo; as likewise imines 
und ἐντείρω, metaphorice ab intentione 
arcus vel lyre. Every one knows that 
the usual difference between a man’s 
_ Voice and ἃ woman’s consists in thig, 
that the former uses lower, or deeper 
notes than the latter: what difference 
-there is, is in the comparative height 
of the notes, not in the length. When, 
therefore, I find τόνος βαρὺς used to 
distinguish a man’s voice from a wo- 
man’s, I am certain that those two 
“words refer only to high and low. This 
then I find in Lucian, in his εἰκόνες" he 
is there describing a fine voice, and 
says, was δὲ ὃ τόνος τοῦ φθέγμαωτος, οἷος 
ἁπαλώτατος, οὔτε βαρὺς, ὡς εἰς τὸ ἀνδρεῖον 
ὥρμιοσται, οὔτε way λεπτὸς ὡς ϑηλύτατος 
sivas, Omnis vero tonus vocis mollisimus, 
neque gravis, ut qui virilis, neque valde 
tenuis ut prorsus muliebris esset. Thus 
Aristotle applies ὀξὺ and βαρύ : διὸ καὶ 
οξὺ, δυνάμδως σημεῖον. καὶ ἔργον τὰ 
ἌΝΩ ἄϑειν. τὰ δὲ Bagla ΚαΤΩ. Probl. 
sect. xix. et Physiog.c. 2. As Cagic 
ja Greek, so gravis in Latin, when ap- 
plied to sound, signifies lowness: thus 
Lucretius uses it, iv. 549. 


Quum tuba depresso graviter sub 
murmure mugit, 


and Virgil, Tum sonus auditur gravior, 
tractimque susurrapt, where he is ex- 
.preasing the low homming of bees. So 
Cicero de Ovat. iii. 6. Est item contra 
quiddam remisione gravissimum, quo- 
que tangquam sonorum gradibus deacpn- 
-diter. From αἴρω tollo, comes ia like 
manner ἄρσις as opposed to Sici’ on 
which Scaliger speaks thus; Syllebe 
igitur modus, quo tollitur in ea vor acu- 
δέον, dictus est a Gracis ἄρσις, recte sane: 


in alteram autem subeuntem cum demit~ 
tatur vor, Show appellarunt, minus com- 
mode :—que melius κατάθεσὶς dicta fu- 
ἐμοὶ :—vel sequabilitatem vocis potius 
appellassent. unde etiam in musicis ὁμιο- 
σενεῖς quidam dicuntur tractus, in quibus 


᾿ dpoce-est nulla. See likewise the ao- 


count of ἐπίτασις and ἄνεσις above in 
ch.i. So in Priscian. in wnaquaque 


parte orationis arsis et thesis sunt, velut 


G 


in hde parte natara: ut quando dico 
mata, clevatur vor et est arsis tn ta; 
quando vero ra, deprimitur vor, et est 
thesis. Nigidius, (in Gellias xiii. 25.) 
speaking of the accent of the word 
Valeri in the genitive case, says, ‘ se- 
cunda syllaba superiors tono est, quam 
prima ; deinde novissima dgjicitur. at 
Sn casa vocandi summo tono est prima ; 
deinde gradatim descendunt.” The re- 
mark of Gellias himself upon this is, 


.“* summum antem tonam προσωδίαν acu- 
‘tam dicit.” Quinctilian, when he speaks 


of a syllable being acuted, says, acuta 
excitatur. And the old Roman philolo- 
gist, Martianas Capella, calls thy te- 
nores or tonos, fastigia et cacumina, 
which perhaps should be read acumina, 
as being the word more often used— 
Accentus (says Diomedes) quidem Fas- 
tigia vocaveriint, quod capitibus litera- 
rum appenerentur ; Alii tenores vel to- 
nos appellant. Nonnulli acumina defi- 
nire maluerunt. Thas Herodian applies 
the word ἐγείρω to the acute. ‘Ex δὲ 
ἀντωνυριῶν, αἱ μὲν ἱγείρουσαι τὴν ὀξεῖαν 
“ἣν πρὸ αὐτῶν, ἐγκλιματικαὶ καλοῦνται" 
αἱ δὲ μὴ ἐγείρουσαι, ὀρθοτογούμεναι. Herod. 
φερὶ ἔγκλιτ. Ex pronominibus, ea que 
acutum exoitant ante se, eiclitica vo- 


cantur: que vero non illum excitant, 


ὀρθοτονούμενα, i. 8. rectum accentum ha- 


παι Mien ale 
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passage hath been urged as affording an invincible and 
ecoaclusive argument against the use of accents in gé- 
neral among the old Greeks. But if we consider this 
passage a little, we shall see how very unfairly it has 
been represented in relation to this subject. I allow 
then, that Dionysius doth complain of accents as sub- 
versive of quantity, on some occasions: but on what 
occasions? Why, when some unskilful composers of 
music (for in this place he is comparing the modulation 
of τῆς ὀργανικῆς τε καὶ δικῆς μούσης with that of common 
discourse, the διαλέκτου μέλος), when they, I say, who set 
the Greek odes to music, did sometimes join a long | 
syllable to a short note, an acuted one to a grave note, 
and vice versa ; who made (as he there * says) the words 
bend to the musical notes, and not the notes to the 


beatia. And 20 Apollonius in fifty places 
calls the aonte διαγηγοῤμένν τόνον. 

‘ht should be remembered, that besides 
the arsis of accent, mentioned bere by 
Scaliger and Priscian, there is another 
that more frequently occurs in grammatio 
eal writers, the arsis of metre, relating to 
the elevation of the foot or hand at the 
boginning of feet, im order to mark the 
division of their times in scanning. 
* Arsisigitur ac Thesit (says Mar. Victo- 
rinas) quas Greci dicunt, id est sublatio 
ac positie, significant pedis motum. Est 
eovim arsis sublatio pedis sine sono: 
Thesis positio pedis cum sono.” Putach. 
p- 2483. This raising of the foot, in 
dividing the times, should not be con- 
founded with the arsis of accent, which 
signifies the elevation of voice. The 
metrical arsis often takes place on a 
grave syllable, that has the accentual 
thesis. Miore will be said on this in 
enother place. 

4 Ἡ δὲ ὀργανική τε χαὶ ohtad μοῦσα.--- 
«ἃς λέξεις τᾶς μέλεσιν ὑποτάττειν ἀξιοῖ, 
wat οὗ AA μέλη φεῖς λέξεσιν, ὡς ἐξ ἄλλων 


at πολλῶν δῆλον, καὶ ριάχιστα τῶν Ἐῤρι- 
wiley μελῆν, ἃ wewelens viv Ἤλένεραν 
λέγουσαν ἐν ᾿Ορίστη πρὸς τὸν χορόν" 


Σῖγα, σῖγα, λευχὸν ἴχνος ἀρξύλης 
τιθεῖτε, μὴ κτυνεῖτι. 
᾿Ααυπρόδωτ᾽ ἐκεῖσ᾽, ἀπόπροθι κοίτας. 


"By γὰρ δὴ τούτοις, τὸ σῖγα σῖγα λευκὸν, 
ἐφ᾽ ἑνὸς φθόγγου μελῳδεῖται, καίτοι τῶν 
apn λίξεων ἑκάστη Capeiag τε τόσες 
ἔχει καὶ ὀξείας. καὶ τὸ ᾿Αρβύλυς ἔτι μέσν 
συλλαβῇ τὴν τρίτην ὁμιότονον ἔχει, ἀμηχά- 
vou ὄντος ἣν ὄνομα δύο λαβεῖν ὀξείας. καὶ 
τοῦ Τιθεῖτο, ἐαρυτέρα μεὲν h wearrn γίνοται, 
δύο. δὲ pear’ αὐνὸν ὀξύτονοί τε καὶ δρειόφωνα" 
τοῦ Κτυσεῖνε, 6 περιστασμὸς ἀφάνισται" 
μιᾷ γὰρ αἱ δύο συλλαβαὶ λέγονται τάσαι. 
Kal τὸ ᾿Αποπρόβατε, οὐ λαρουδάνει τὴν τῆς 
μέσης συλλαβῆς προσωδίαν ὀξεῖαν, ἀλλ᾽ 
ἐπὶ vin σετάρτιῃ συλλαβὸν κινταβέβιρκον 
ἡ τάσις τῆς τρίτες. Que vere instramen- 


alits patet, ot precipue ox hoc Ἐμοεὶρ ἐξ 
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words. Thie he ἰοδίδληρου in some lines out of the 
Onestes off Busipidies : 


RAYA, siya, λευκὸν ἴχνος ἀρβύλης 
ΖΣιθεῖτε, μὴ «τυπεῖτε. 
᾿Αποπρόβατ᾽ ἐκεῖσ᾽ ἀπόπροθι κοίτας. 


Row, mys be, “though it is impossible there should 
be more than one acute in one word, yet the word ἀρβό- 
λης here is made to have two, by having the same tone 
on the middle and third syHable.” Where are these 
éwo? not on the word, according to any pronunciation 
that would be assigned it by the patrons of accents, or 
by the common rules of them: by them it has but one, 
as Dionysius himself limits it. Where then were the 
two, which he objects to? why, in the musical notes of 
those composers, who set these lines of Euripides to 
music ; and, in doing that, gave as high a note to the 
last syllable of ἀρβύλης, as to the second: so that, ac- 
cording to these musicians, the word was accented thus, 
ἀρβύλής. So in κτυπεῖτε (says he) “ the circumflex is by 
them quite destroyed: for, by their setting the long 
syllable πεῖ to a note like that, which they assigned to 
the short syllable next to it, these two syilabies, of 


cantico, quo in Oreste fecit Electram ad, 
chorug uti: 


‘Tacite, tacite, candsdum solee vestigiun 

Ponite, strepitum ne edite. 

Abscedite hinc procul a ἰδεῖο. 
Nam in his σῖγα, σῖγα, λευκὸν, uno vocis 
aono decantantur, etiamsi trium harum 
dictionum unaqueque suos habeat tam 
graves quam auctos accentus. Et vor 
"Aphudne quogue in tertia syllaba eundem 
quem in media tonum habet, etsi nequit 
fieri, ut una dictio duos habeat acutes. 
Ae vosabulj, Τιθεῖτε, gravior quidem pri- 
mea fit syllaba, due verd sequentes acu- 


tum eundem habent. Vocabuli, Κυυπεῖτε, 
circumflerus penitus obscuratur: una 
enim due syllabe intensione efferun- 
tur. Et vor, ᾿Αποπρόδατε, non habet in 
media syllaba accentum acutum, sed us- 
que ad quartam syllabam transfertur 
intensio tertie. I have here corrected 
the common Latin version, which ia 
some places is faulty. In many other 
translations of passages from the Greek 
authors, which I have occasion to cite 
throughout this Essay, I have not 
thonght it necessary to adhere to the 
common versions, but have often given 
a new one. " 
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different accent and quantity, are by them reduced to an 
equality. And in ἀποπρόβατε the middie syllable hath 
not the acute, which is carried to the fourth syllable.” 
But it surely is not carried to the fourth now; nor can 
be according to our modern accentuation. By that, 
arorpéBare-is acuted on the middle syllable, in the very 
manner which Dionysius here prescribes. The method 
then of accenting these lines in Euripides, remarked here 
‘by. Dionysius, is as follows : 


Diya σίγά λεύκόν ἴχνος ἀρβύλης 
Τιθείτέ, μὴ κτυπείτέ, 
᾿Αποπροβάτ᾽ ἐκεῖσ' ἀπόπροθι κοίτας. 


“Whether the giving of such tones to these syllables in 
music be really a fault, I pretend not to say: let musi- 
cians* themselves settle that with Dionysius. I only 


* However the common accent of 
ayliables might be regarded by the 
Greek composers of music, it seems to 
be acknowledged that the quantity was 
daly observed. Probabilior eorum est 
opinio, qui dicunt, toni seu vocis prola- 
tionem, syllabe quantitatem semper sequi. 
Thus writes the learned author of a 
piece de Antigua Musica Greea, printed 
at the end of the Oxford Aratus: and 
this he groands on good authority, par- 
ticularly on that of Martianus Capella. 
Ἵ know not any writer, that expresses 
the quality of lowness and height in 
sound, with more perspicuity and ele- 
gance, than Capella. Constat omnis mo- 
dulatio ex gravitate soni et acumine. 
Gravitas dicitur, que modi quadam de- 
missione mollescit : acumen vero, quod in 
aciem tenuatam gracilis et erecte modu- 
lationis extenditur.—Satyr. lib. ix. 

The author ofa letter to Mr. Avison, 
concerning the masic of the ancients, 
speaks thus of their observation of 
quantity. 4“. The tanes which were 
played to odes, like those of Horace, 
mast have been plain and simple, be- 


cause of the speedy retarn of the same 
stanza, and because of the quantity of 
the syllables, which was not to be vio- 
lated, or at least, not greatly, by the 
masic. The modem masicians, who 
have attempted to set such Latin or 
Greek odes to music, have often too 


_ much neglected this rale of suiting the 


tune to the metre, and have made long 
syllables short, and short syllables long, 
and run divisions upon single ones, and 
repeated some of the words. In mo- 


-dern vocal music we regard not this law, 


but perpetually sacrifice the quantity 
to the modolation ; which yet surely is 
a fault. If we had the old musical 
notes which were set to any particular 


-odo or hymn, that is extant, I should 


not despair of finding out the length of 
each note; for the quantity of the syi- 
lable would probably be a tolerable 
guide: and I would consent to trock 
the works of Seignior Alberti for the 
tune that was set to Pindar’s 


Χρυσέα φόρμιγξ ᾿Απόλλωνος." 


— τα πῖααι 
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mention the thing as a fact, which he censures, for being 
not only contrary to quantity, but the true accent of the 
language too. I have taken this particular notice of 
that passage in his works, because I know it hath, either 
with inconsiderate haste or wilful misconstruction, been 
alleged to shew that he objected to the use of accents 
in general pronunciation, whereas he there objects to 
the abuse of particular accents among musicians, who, 
in setting their words, neglected the ordinary quantity 
and accent. 

‘After he has exemplified his assertion by particular 
᾿ instances, then follows the favourite passage of the ene- 
mies of accents; ἡ μὲν γὰρ πεζὴ λέξις οὐδενὸς οὔτε ὀνόμα- 
τος οὔτε ῥήματος βιάζεται τοὺς χρόνους, οὐδὲ μετατίθησιν' 
ἀλλ᾽ οἵας παρείληφε τῇ φύσει τὰς συλλαβὰς, τάς τε μακρὰς 
καὶ τὰς βραχείας, τοιαύτας φυλάσσει.----““ Now prose, [which 
is not subject to this perversion of musical composers] 
never violates nor transposes the quantity of any noun 
or verb; but preserves the natural quality of syllables 
both long and short.” These lines Dr. G. hath inadvert- 
ently twice quoted, without attending in the least to the 
context, as a proof against accents, and advanced them 
in the title of his book, as the bulwark of quantity; of 
which he is very tender and tenacious, though not so 
much as I am myself, as will appear in the following 
pages. Accordingly I should most readily reject the 
present accentual system in.Greek, if it were really con- 
trary to quantity, as hath been alleged. Whether it traly 
be so or no, will be further matter of inquiry in another 
place. | 

In regard to the point before us, can they, who have 
supposed the foregoing passage as a declaration against 
accents, imagine that such a very sensible man as Diony- 
sius, could object to the accents of general pronunciation 
in one part of his treatise, and then contradict himself 
in another, where, in the clearest terms, he speaks of 
these very tones as contributing greatly to the harmony 
of language? Among the constituent parts of perfect 
writing or speaking, which he recites in his xixth chap- 


---΄“ τῳ — ,ἔἄπεψ - "ὃ 
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ter, he mentions these accents as such: σχήματα παντοῖα 
καὶ ΤΑΙΣΕΙΣ φωνῆς, al καλούμεναι ΠΡΟΣΩΝΔΙ AI, διάφοροι, 
κλέπτουσαι τῇ ποικιλίᾳ τὸν κόρον. “ All kinds of rhetort- 
cal figures, and different tones of voice, that are called 
accents, which by their variety insensibly beguile us, 
and prevent our being sated and fatigued by an itksome 
tepetition of the same sound.” 

The same excellent anthor in another part of his rhe- 
torical treatise, where he is giving some general direc- 
tions for harmonious composition, says it must be diver- 
sified, and particular care be taken to avoid repetitions 
of words of the same number of syllables, of the same 
tones, or same quantity, placed near each other, Ἐμήτε 
ὀλιγοσύλλαβα πολλὰ ἑξῆς λαμβάνειν" (κόπτεται γὰρ ἡ ἀκρόα- 
σις) μήτε πολυσύλλαβα πλείω τῶν ἱκανῶν, μηδὲ δὴ ὍΜΟΙΟ" 
TONA παρ᾽ ὁμοιοτόνοις, μηδὲ ὁμοιόχρονα παρ᾽ ὁμοιοχρόνσις. 
Now if the Greek tones and times had been the same, 
had there been no difference between the ὁμοιότονα and 
ὁμοιόχρονα, Dionysius would never have mentioned them 
as distinct, in a part of his book that required any 
ptecision. The two things are therefore certainly 
distinct: λόγος and πόντος are ὁμοιότονα, though not 
ὁμοιόχρονα. 

But farther : these words of Dionysius shew not only 
that the tones and times were really distinct things, but 


likewise that the former were attended to as well as the . 


latter in the σύνθεσις even of + prose: a thing, of which 


* Tis oud. ιβ΄, Neque paucarum tions vetat esse, nomeram jubet. Orator. 


syllaborum dictiones multas ordine assu- ᾧ. 51. Not bat that woll-tarned prose 


mamus (nam inde offenduntur aures ) 
aegtie plures ex polysyliabis quem necesse 
sit, neque que eundem acocentam, neque 
que eadem tempora habent, prope inter 
$€ componamus. 

{ Aristotle, speaking of oratorical 
eapreasion, says, διὸ ἑυϑι μὸν δεῖ ἔχειν τὸν 
dyer, μέτρον δὲ μή, home γὰρ Sorat. 
Which Cicero (after having said, Quis 
in τόδ judicundis asrior Aristotele fu- 
it 2) translates, ἐς igitur versam in ora- 


will Insensitly slide into a variety of 
metre. Quinctilian says, it will do m 
unavoidably: and Cicero from Theo- 
phrastus says, that in most orations you 
may easily trace out pieces of dithy- 
rambio measure. Longinas, in his frag- 
ments, §. ili. has given instances of epic 
and Tonio metre in Demosthenes. Ma- 
py iambic and choriambic verses found 
in Demosthenes and Iscorates, are seen 
in the Schol. on Hermogenes, p. 386. 
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many persons at present seem not to have the least 


idea. 


Nor yet need we wonder at Aristotle, Dionysius, and 
the best rhetorical writers laying so great a stress, as 


Edexameters have been observed in the 
Gr. Test. Matt. xiv. 14, Lac xxi. 18. 
Jo. xiii. 5. xvi. 28. xix. 39. Tit. iii. 4. 
Jao. i. 17. Heb. xii. 13. Pentameters 
in Lac. xiv. 30. Heb. xii. 26. Tim. vi. 
16. I¢ is well known that Sallust has 
begun his Jngurthine war, and Tacitus 
bis annals with an hexameter; and 
Ryckias is so trifing as to think that 
Tacitas did it designedly, because Sal- 
lust had before him ; which no doubt was 
accidental in them both : as it will some- 
times be in every prose writer. Inall, 
regular and apparent verse is judged 
faulty byCicero. But there certainly is 
a rbythm in prose, as well as in metrical 
writing. And this rhythm will present 
itself, without being sought, to a good 
ear. Among oanrseives, in English com- 
position, it seems ta be indestrionsly 
sought chiefly in epitaphs, and other 
inscriptions. However, the attention 
te it should be in some degree con- 
cealed. It is perbaps too evident in 
perts of Myr. Addison’s works. It 
should be perceived, but not stand 
forth tou much, aud offer itself as it 
were to view. Aristotle, inthe chapter 
of his Rhetosie, from whence I gave 
the passage above, staies this briefly, 
precisely, and clearly, (lib. iii. 0. 8.) 
«τὸ δὲ σχῆμα τῆς λίξεως δεῖ μήτε ἴμμε- 


τον εἶναι, μήτε ἄῤῥυθμον" τὸ μὲν γὰρ ἀπί- 


Saver, πεπλάσϑαι γὰρ δϑοκεῖ-----τ------τὸ δὲ 
dbo, δσίραντω.--------Ἰυδμέςί στιν, 
εὖ καὶ τὰ μέτρα τμητά) διὸ ῥυθμὸν δεῖ 
ἔχμιν σὸν λόγων-------- ὐυϑ μὸν δὲ μὴ ἀκρι- 
Base: τῶτο δὲ ἧσται fay μέχρι τοῦ ἢ. 
Formam orationis decet neque metrum 
kabere, neque rhythmo prorsus carere. 


‘Quod enim wetrion habet, Sdem now far 
cit : elaboratum enim videtur.—_—Quod 
vero rhythmo caret, infinitum est. 
(Rhythmus est, cujus et metra sunt seg- 
menta) Quare Rhythmum habere oportet 
orationem, rhythevum vero non nimis ao- 
curate; hoc autem fiet, εἰ sit ad certum 
modus. Prose here is to have rhythm, 
bat rhythm not elaborate and apparent. 
And on the same principles, since some 
kinds of metre will slip into prose, that 
is best which is the least conspicuous 
there: for this reason the Peon foot is 
recommended to orators by Aristotle in 
the same chapter, on account of its 
being the least observable, ὥστε pd- 
λιστα λανθάνειν; the first Peon -~~- fora 
beginning, the second (now commonly 
called the fourth) ~~~ for a close. The 
whole of this subject is opened by Ci- 
cero, in his Orator. The annotations of 
Majoragius on this passage of Aristo- 
tle, throw much light on the subject of 
prosaic metre and rhythm ; bat more 
particularly hes Quinctilian illustrated 
every part of it, with a view to what 
had been written by Aristotle, Cicero, 
and all the celebrated rhetoricians be- 
fore him, in his excellent chapter de 
Compositions. Lib. ix. 4. The Abbé 
Colin, in his remarks added to bis trane- 
lation of Cicero’s Orator, has written 
judiciously on the same sabject. The 
deficiency of the moderns, and great 
accuracy of the ancients, in oratorical 
aumbers, is well touched on by the ele- 
gast Mr. Melmoth, in Fitsosborne’s 
Lett. xxiv. But more particularly and 
folly has Mr. Mason considered this sub- 
ject, in regard to English compositions. 
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they do, on accent, as essential to the perfection of com- 
position. The importance of it is grounded in the very 
nature of things. For mere quantity, as hath been re- 
‘marked above, containing in general only two measures, 
hath not variety enough to constitute much harmony ;. 
but when we take accent into our account, that is, the 
compass of four or five notes, each of which is capable 
of two modifications in point of length, we have then 
eight or ten different modes of sound, to form harmony 
out of their various combinations. The materials thus 
multiplied, enlarge the foundation of harmony, and make 
it sufficient for any poetical or oratorical rhythm, which 
the human ear can require. 

Those, therefore, who, in considering the numerosity of 
writings, attend to quantity alone, regard only the infe- 
rior part of the subject before them. If they add to that 
the consideration of accent, they will by those means, 
and no other, be proper judges of the whole, and (to use 
the words of one who had a quick sense of the powers of 


rhythm ) 


Pleas’d shall they hear and learn the secret pow’r 

Of harmony in TONES and numbers hit 

By voice or hand, and various-measur'd verse. 
MILTON. 


The ears of the ancients were nice to the highest de- 
gree of sensibility ; and were truly, as they are often 
called by the old writers themselves, teretes et religiose, 
difficiles et morose, quarum est superbissimum judiciaum. 
.Nor is there in these and the like expressions implied 
any censure, but rather commendation of this extreme 
accuracy. Cicero himself, in his rhetorical works, de- 
scends to several very minute discussions on the nu- 
merous construction of sentences, proceeding on such 
principles of refinement, as in some cases exceed almost 
the comprehension of our grosser sense. The Roman 
ear was exactly and scrupulously fine, but more particu- 
larly so was that of the Greeks; whose great attention 
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to the nice harmony of their language is well observed 
and expressed by Terentianus Maurus’; 


Artium parens et altrix Greca diligentia est : 
Literarum porro curam nulla gens attentius 
Repperit: * poltvit usque finem ad unguis exttmun. 


If a faller testimony in regard to the Greek accent is 
required from Dionysius, the following will probably 
appear 80. Τὰ γράμματα ὅταν παιδενώμεϑα, πρῶτον μὲν τὰ 
ὀνόματα αὐτῶν ἐκμανϑάνομεν, ἔπειτα τοὺς τύπους καὶ τὰς 
δυνάμεις, εἶθ᾽ οὕτω τὰς συλλαβὰς καὶ τὰ ἐν ταύταις πάθη. καὶ 
μετὰ τοῦτο ἤδη τὰς λέξεις, καὶ τὰ συμβεβηκύτα αὑταῖς, ἐκτάσεις 
ve λέγω καὶ σνστολὰς, καὶ ΠΡΟΣΩΙΔΙΑΣ, καὶ τὰ παραπλήσια 
τούτοις. Ὁ ‘ When we are taught our letters, we first 
learn their names, then their forms and powers ; and thus 
we proceed to syllables, and their affections or proper- 
ties: after this to whole words, with their particular 
modes and qualities; I mean, the length and shortness 
of them, and their accents, with other things of the like 
nature.” If this passage does not prove the existence 
of tones, their difference from quantity, their use and 
application in ordinary pronunciation and discourse, no 
passage of an historian can prove the existence of Julius 
Cesar. The reader will see, by a foregoing passage 
cited from this author, that he probably here uses the 
word προσῳδία to signify the tone itself, not the mark. 
He will see, likewise, that the word ἔκτασις here is ap- 
plied to the length of sound, not the height; as ἐκτείνω 


* Plato, in his etymology of words, 
which he gives in his Cratylus, where 
he accounts for the changes made by 
derivation or composition, frequently 
takes notice of the great regard which 
his: countrymen had to elegance in 
every thing respecting language. In 
the word Ποσειδῶν, a change is said 
there to be made ΕἼΠΡΕΠΕΙΑΣ ἕγεκα. 
p- 402. Nearly the same remark is 
made on ᾿Αθηνῶν. p. 407. and on Ἑρμῆς, 


p. 408. on ἀστρασὺ, p. 409. on dixaso- 
cia, p. 412. On the word Φεῤῥέφαττα 
he goes so far as to say: vv δὲ αὐτῆς 
ἐχκλίγουσι τὸ ὅγομα, E'TITOMIAN σερὶ 
«“λείονος ποιούμενοι τῆς ἀληθείας. Nuno 
vero illius deflectunt nomen, elegontis et 
vemunte pronunciationis prioren habentes 
curam quam veritatis. T. i. p. 404, Ser- 
ran. 
+ eae curd. ο. 25. 
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likewise, when it refers to sound, signifies extension in 
length, though τείνω, ἐντείνω, ἀνανείνω, and ἐπετείνω relate 
to height, as hath been shewn above. 

From this passage it may likewise be inferred, that 
the system of Greek accents was not so simple and ob- 
vious, as that of the Roman. The latter was so plain, 
as to be easily learnt without much instruction, or ex- 
ercise in reading. Butin Greek, the case was different. 
Novices in that language, whether children or strangers, 
were obliged to pay a more particular attention to the 
accent of it, as we may conclude from what is here said 
by Dionysius Halic. and by Dionysius Thrax, as cited 
by * Sextus, ““ Idem Thrax sex facit partes Grammati- 
cx: exercitatam in accentu lectionem, expositionem per 
tropos,” &c. ~ 

An argument has been drawn in favour of our ‘accents, 
from a passage + of Plutarch’s lives of the ten orators, 
wherein it is said that Demosthenes was censured by 
some Athenians, for certain peculiarities in his speech, 
among the rest προπαροξύνων the word ᾿Ασκληπιόν. This 
word προπαροξύνων has been generally understood, be- 
fore Dr. G. undertook to explain it otherwise, to signify 
“« acuting the antepenultima.” He rejects that sense as 
“(00 strict a one forced upon the word ;” and is there- 
fore for taking off this restraint, saying it means “laying 
an uncommon stress upon the antepenultimate.” Now 
‘this expositor in other parts of his treatise, by a parti- 
cular stress of voice, means the power of an acute. And 
if he means any thing else here, I wish he had made it 
known by some other word; and at the same time had 
produced some authority for this new interpretation of 
προπαροξύνω. H. Stephens gives no other signification 
of it whatever, but the common accentual one. He cites 


* Ὁ. 16. vero por Reoculapiam, ᾿Ασπλύσιον ἐπ αἱ» 
ἡ Θέρυβω ἐκίνησεν, yews δὲ nal σὸν = tepenalitima acueas, aique ostendit oe 
᾿Ασπληαυὸν, wpowacetinen Aowiomie, καὶ γοοίο ita vovem efferre, Deum enim iwew 
srapedelzvue αὑτὸν ὀρθῶς λέγοντα. sivas γὰξ κίονι esse. Et ob hoo spe temaltam 
«ἂν θεὸν Swior καὶ ig φούτῳ πολλάκις ἔθου. — exeitavit.”- 
ἐνβήθᾳ. ““ Tumultum commovit, jorabat 


—— ....., .... 


ho passage, indeed, as authority for if; I suppose, be- 
cause it had that sense only. But I could bring a bun- 
dred passages from Greek writers of good note, where 
the word is undoubtedly used with thdt meanimg, and caa 
have no other. One of the best grammarians who ever 
wrote uses it thus, I mean Apollonius, who, in his syntax, 
p. 27. says, τὸ ᾿Αρίσταρχοι προπαροξύνεται. Again, the same 
author, τὰ παροξυνόμενα ἢ προπερισπώμενα, σύνϑεσιν avade- 
Edueva, προπαροξύνονται" κοῦρος, ἄκουρος, ἐπίκουρος" δόλος, 
ἄδολος" πλησίος, παραπλήσιος. And indeed, Dr. G.ad- 
mits the word in this sense, in many parts of his own 
book. Certainly Eustathius understood it so, in this 
very case of Demosthenes; for, as it happens, he has 
taken +t notice of the same. ἡ ὀξυτόνησις τοῦ ὀνόματος 
[[Ασκληπιὸς] ἔχει ἀπορίαν καλῶς drole Δημοσθένης, ὡς 
ἱστορεῖται, προπαροξύνων τὴν λέξιν, καὶ ἀναγινώακων ᾽Ασ- 
κλήπιος. 

But if the foregoing passage of Plutarch should still 
appear questionable, in regard to our present system of 
accents, the following must be admitted as indisputably 
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* Dictiones in penultima acute vel 
circumflexe, in compositione antepenulti- 
mam acuunt: ποῦρος, ἄκουρος, ἐπίκουρος. 
δόλος, ἄδολος" πλυσίος, παραπλήσιος. Ὁ. 
60. 
t Ad Il. p.353. Edit. Basil. Vocjy 
᾿Ασκλυηπιὸς acumen in ultima aliquam in 
se difficultatem hubet. Recte faciedat 
Demosthenes, cum, ut refert historia, 
acumen in antepenultimam rejiceret, di- 
cerstque ᾿Ασκλήπιος. Seo also H. Steph. 
App. de Dial. Attic. p. 239. There is 
a passage in Photii Myriobibl. where 
this story of Demosthenes is related in 
the same manner: Te δήμω θόρυβον ivs- 
ποίησεν, ὥσπερ καὶ ἐπὶ τῷ sures “τὸν 
"Aradawity, χρώμενος τῇ φωνῇ προπαροξυ- 
“ἕνως. Ulpian’s remark on the astfal 
mistake of Demosthenes in pronouno- 
ing the word μισθανὸς wrong, in: his fa- 
mous oration “ερὶ Irspanv (tom. ii. ἢ. 


488. edit. Taylor) is rejected by Dr. G. 
It is however certainly confirmed by 
the Aldine, and some other editions, 
and some MSS. of good authority, as 
may be seen in Dr. Taylor’s note on 
the passage, (p. 679.) who there says, 
that some were of opinion, that Quinc- 
tilian might allude to this very case in 
lib. v. 18. Ita vero adversus omnes ef 
recepta et non inhumana conquestio, d 
callide quid tacuisse, breviasse, obscurus- 
se, distulisse dicuntur. Where, instead 
of tacuisse, Dr. Taylor gives from the 
old copies acuisse. I mention this ra- 
ther for the sake of this latter reading 
in that passage of Quinctilian, than that 
I think UJpian’s observation of any con- 
sequence. On the contrary, I am very 
ready to say with Dr. Taylor, “ Ego 
profecto Ulptani istud commentum non 
valde probo.” 
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confirming it. καὶ σὺν αὐτοῖς Ἕρμον, ἄνδρα τῶν ᾿Αθήνῳσιν 


εὐκατριδῶν᾽ ἀφ᾽ οὗ καὶ τόπον Ἑρμοῦ καλεῖν οἰκέαν τοὺς Πυ- 
θοπολίτας᾽ οὐκ ὀρθῶς τὴν δευτέραν συλλαβὴν περισπῶντας, 
καὶ τὴν δόξαν ἐπὶ Θεὸν ἀπὸ “Hpwoc μετατιθέντας.Ἐ + 

How the Greek tones are in their nature consistent, 
and in their modern application often inconsistent with 
quantity, will be seen in another place. 


4 Et cum illisHérmem nobilem Athe- 
wiensem ; α πο locum Herméu-ceciam 
dicere Pythopolitas, qui parum recte cir- 
cumflectant secundam syllabam, hono- 
vemque ad Deum Mercurium ab Heroes 
Hérmo traducant. Vit. Thes. p.12. edit. 


Xyland. I am obliged to the excellent 
editor of Lysias and Demosthenes for 
directing ine to this passage of Pla- 
tarch, together with that above from 
Photias. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO CHAP. V. 


Ἄμονα those ancients, who wrote on the Greek tones, 
are found the names of the most considerable scholars 
of antiquity. Zenodotus, the first librarian of Alexan- 
dria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, is quoted by Apol- 
lonius Alexandr. (Synt. p. 167.) on the subject of 
accent. . 

Aristophanes Byzantinus (of whom more will be said 


in the next chapter) is referred to by Apollonius, and Ὁ 


the scholiast on Aristophanes, in a case of accent. 

- The famous Aristarchus, scholar of Aristophanes 
above (as appears from some scholia published lately 
by Mr. Valckenaer with Ammonius, on Ihkad. E. 656. 
and from other scholia), either published his edition 
of Homer with accentual marks, or wrote upon accents. 
A particular remark of his on the tone of ἀμυγδάλη is in 
Atheneus, lib.ii. p.53. and many others elsewhere. 

Dionysius Thrax, scholar of Aristarchus, appears 
from Sextus, as cited above, to have considered this 
subject: even if what Fabricius hath published as his, 
be spurious. 

Tyrannio, who taught at Rome, and was some time 
in Cicero’s family, wrote περὶ Ομηρικῆς Προσῳδίας. Suid. 
in V. : 

Trypho, a man of great character in the time of Αὐ- 
gustus, wrote his ᾿Αττικὴ Προσῳδία, so frequently cited 
by the following writers, Apollonius, Athenzeus, Ammo- 
nius, and others. 

Abro, a scholar of Trypho, according to Fabricius, 
is cited on this subject by Apollon. Syntax. p. 180. 

Herennius Philo (who lived under Domitian, accord- 


ing to Fabricius, though placed after the age of Ammo-. 


nius by Valckenaer) has left remarks on the same. 
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Heraclides (who lived under Nero) wrote Καθολίκὴν 
Προσῳδίαν, which is quoted by Ammonius on the word 
νῦν, and by Apollonius. Syné. p. 326. 

Seleucus, called Homericus, is quoted on the same 
subject by Apollon. Synt. p. 167. 

Ptolemeeus Ascalonita, before the time of Ammonius, 
by whom he is often cited on acoent, wrote περὶ Πρσοαῳ- 
διῶν of the Iliad and Odyssey. Ammon. ia σταφυλή. 

Elius Dionysius, (who lived under Hadrian accerd- 
ing to Pierson in preef. Moer.) hath a tract still extant 
περὶ ἐγκλινομένων λέξεων, in the κέρας ᾿Αμαλθείας of Aldus. 
Remarks of his on accent are cited by Eustath. and 
Etymol. M. 

Armmonius, who lived in the time of Hadrien, and 
Meeris Atticista his contemporary, often explain words 
with remarks on their accents. 

Nicanor of Alexandria, under Hadrian likewise, 
(Suid. in. V.) is quoted in the scholia, mentioned above 
as published by Valckenaer, in a case of accent, on 
Fuad. T. v. 980. 

Apollonius Alexand. Dyscelus, under Hadrian and 
Antoninus, wrote, according to Suidas in V. περὶ τόνων 
κατηναγκασμένων, two books; περὶ τόνων σκολιῶν, one; 
“περὶ προσῳδιῶν, in general, five. His work περὶ τόνων is 
referred to by himself in Synt. p. 135. 

His son Herodian, as hath been mentioned before, 
wrote very largely on this sabject. The 20th book of 
his προσῳδία is cited by Steph. Byzant. in V. 48a. This 
great work of Herodian was epitomized by Aristodemus, 
according to Suidas. Another epitome of it is still 
extant among the Bodleian M88.179. by Theodosius, 
who is known likewise to have commented on Dionysius 
Thrax. Dr. Bentley, in his Epist.ad Milliwn, p. 87. says 
he had read ‘this Epitome. Besides.his Καθολικὴ Προσῳ- 
Sia, he wrote ἀνόμαλος προσῳδία (see Etymol. M. in V. 
ἀρχαῖος) ᾿Αττικὴ προσῳδία (see Schol. ad Aristoph. Aves 
-V. 485, and Etymol. M. in V. φωριαμός) likewise Ὁμηρικὴ 
προσῳδία (see Suidas in v. μεμνῆτο. Etymol. M. in Υ. 
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ἦδος. and Sohol. Aristoph. Aves, v. 862). And Fabricius 
lib. v. c. 7. mentions another still extant, unpublished, 
de ¢onis adverbiorum. in cod. Barocc. 195. ᾿ 

Concerning the καθολικὴ προσῳδία, Dr. Taylor in a 
letter of June 22, 1762, writes to me thus: “ Something 
of this kind [i. ὁ. visible accentuation] I think I discever 
in the Anthologia. Lib. i. Tit. 17. 


Εὐπιθίου ᾿Αθηναίου orlEavroc 
τὴν καθόλου. 


Ταυτολόγων κανόνων φεῦ πληθύος, ἠδ᾽ ἀϊδήλων 
Ἀϊυσμάων, λεπτὸς rac ἐχάραξε δόναξ. 


"Ὄμμανά pev κέκμηκε, τένων, ῥάχις, ἱνίον, ὦμοι" 
Τῆς Καθόλου δὲ φέρω τὴν ὀδύνην καϑόλου. 


‘<I need aot acquaint you that this regards the gram- 
matical work of Herodian, so often quoted by the an-. 
cients, and distinguished by the emphatical name of 
Ἢ καθόλου, without the name of the author.. So it is in 
the Schol. of Apollon. Rhod. i. 54. ᾿Αμῴρύσοιο)] γράφεται 
καὶ διὰ τοῦ 3. we Διονύσιος. ἔστι δὲ ποταμὸς Θεσσαλίας. 
προπαροξύνετωι δὲ, ὡς ἐν τῇ ἢ τῆς καθάλου, i. ©. ἐπ the δέλ΄ 
dook of Herodian’s Universal Prosody. Now Eupithius, 
the scribe or critic, was employed ἐν τῷ στίζειν τὴν 
καθόλους As the grammatical books more particularly 
had accents, and στιγμὴ is any point or mark in general, 
why should not the employment of Eupithius be that of. 
accenting Herodian’s book? 'The business of mere 
punctuation could hardly have occasioned that extreme 
labour.and fatigue complained of in the epigram.— 
Herodian’s book, as it appears to have been written 
near the reign of Hadrian confessedly upon the subject 
of accents, clearly shews they had been settled and 
digested for some time. Indeed every thing shews the 
antiquity of them, and the anthony of the present sys- 
tem.” 

Pamphilus and Philoxenus are quoted by Atheneus 
on the accent of a particular word, lib. ii. p. 52, 53. 
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Phrynichus, who lived in the time of Antoninus, im 
.his Ecloge has left observations on accents. 

Orus, of Alexandria, and nearly of the same age, 
wrote, according to Suidas in v. wept διχρόνων, καὶ περὶ 
᾿Εγκλιτικῶν μορίων. 

Athenezus, who, lived about the same time, has many 
remarks on the same subject. 

Of Charax, who is placed by Is. Vossius among the 
Alexandrine grammarians in order before Herodian, 
we have a piece, in the collection of Aldus, to this 
purpose. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, of the same age, has left 
occasional observations on accents. 

Julius Pollux, who addressed his ὀνομαστικὸν to Com- 
modus Imp. has left the like. See lib. ix.c.2. In the 
following ayes several authors wrote either professedly 
‘Or occasionally on this subject, as Porphyry, whose 
work περὶ προσῳδίας is cited by Dr.G. and mentioned 
by Fabricius. A MS. treatise of Arcadius Antiochenus 
περὶ τόνων is commended by Salmasius de modo usuru- 
rum, p. 256. Cheroboscus, of the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, has some pieces, published by Aldus in his κῆποι 
᾿Αδώνιδος, on this subject, and another, not published, 
περὶ προσῳδιῶν mentioned by Fabricius (lib. v. c. 7.) in 
Cod. Barocc. 116. 

Olympiodorus, of the fifth century, may be added to 
this list. I must not here descend any lower through 

. the later ages to Stephanus Byzant. Hesychius, Photius, 

Stobzus, Theodorus Prodromus, Is. and Joh. Tzetzes, 
&c. for I shall be told by some persons that I am here 
carrying my reader Inter inhumane nomina barbarie, 
and plunging him in the very sink of barbarism, from 
whence nothing but corruption is to be drawn. How- 
ever, the preceding names, that are found in the purer 
ages, sufficiently shew the attention that was constantly 
paid to the tones of their language by the most-cele- 
brated scholars of Greece. 
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CHAP. VI. 


On the introduction, use, and accidental abuse of the Greek aocentual marks. 
Vindication of the character of Aristophanes Byszantinus. Acoentaal metre of 
Tzetzes. Character of the learned Greeks of the lower empire: and of some 
of their scholars. A review of the history of the Greek language. 


“ VETERES quidem Greeci (says * Caninius) accentus 
pronunciabant, non scribebant. Quod ex Elenchis Ari- 
stotelis potest intelligi.” The passage of Aristotle, 
which Caninius means, is in his third chapter Elexchwn, 
where he is considering the several kinds of sophistry 
used by disputants; and says, that “ those ambiguities, 
which are occasioned by the use of homonymous words, 
cannot be so easily applied to perplex a controversy, 
which is carried on between two persons debating and 
conversing together: because the accent there deter- 
mines the sense of the word. But when the dispute is 
managed by writing on each gide, there the accent hav- 
ing no visible mark to fix the sense, leaves an ambiguity 
and room for cavil, which would be avoided in ordinary 
discourse.”+ 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis comments very. largely on 
this passage in his exposition of the Elenchi; from 
whence I will transcribe a few lines, because they con- 
tain a definition of προσῳδία, part of which was, perhaps, 
copied from bim by Lascaris, and from Lascaris hath 
been given by disingenuous or ignorant writers, as 


4 Hellenism. p. 98. mate magis.—Sophist. Elench. lib. i. 

t παρὰ δὲ τὸν ποσωδία ἐν μὲν τοῖς oc. 8. see also ο. 21 and 23. In the 
daw γραφῆς διαλεκτικοῖς οὗ ῥάϑιον ποιῆσαι seventh chapter where he speaks of 
λόγον, ἐν δὲ τοῖς γεγραμμίγας ὃ workers αροσῳδία, he uses the terms ἀνεέμενος 
μᾶλλον, Per accentum in iis, que voce ᾿ καὶ ἐπιτεωύμανος ὃ Ἀύγος, as they are ap- 
sine scripto fiunt, disceptationibus non plied to accent and explained in the 
facile est dialecticis sophisticum sermo- former part of this Essay. 
nem facere: in scriptis autem vel poe- 
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the complete and perfect one of Alexander himself. 
Alexander’s words are these: * πέμπτος τρόπος τῶν περὶ 
τὴν λέξιν σοφισμάτων, ὃ περὶ τὴν προσῳδίαν ἐστίν. ὅς τις 
μὲν ἐν τοῖς διαλεκτικοῖς λόγοις τοῖς μὴ γεγραμμένοις, ἀλλὰ 
λεγομένοις, οὐ ῥᾳδίως γίνεται ἐν δὲ τοῖς γεγραμμένοις διαλεκ- 
τικοῖς λόγοις καὶ τοῖς Ὁμηρικοῖς ποιήμασι δύναται γενέσθαι. 
ὀνομάζεται δὲ περὶ τὴν προσῳδίαν, ὅτι Ὁ ΤΟΝΟΣ ΠΡΟΣ ῸΝ 
"ἌΙΔΟΜΕΝ KAI‘ ΤΟΥΣ AOTOYS ΠΟΙΟΥΜΕΘΑ, ποιεῖ 
τὸν παραλογισμόν᾽" νῦν μὲν οὕτως, ἄλλοτε δ᾽ ἄλλως ἢ καὶ 
ἀλλαχοῦ τιθέμενος.---ἐν μὲν ὁμιλίᾳ καὶ διαλέξει, οὐκ ἀπατήσεις 
ποτὲ ὁ λέγων, ἝΤΑΙΡΑ XPYXI'A ΕἾ ΦΟΡΟΙΉ ΔΗΜΟΣΙΑ 
ἜΣΤΩ. εἴληπται γὰρ ὁ λέγων παροξυτόνως τὸν λόγον ἐξε- 
νέγκων, ἢ τυχὸν καὶ προπαροξυτόνως. καὶ οὐκ ἂν σοφίσαιτό 
wore τὸν ἠκροημένον, νῦν μὲν παροξυτόνως λέγων, νῦν δὲ εἰς 
προπαροξύτονα μεταλαμβάνων" ἅπαξ γὰρ εἰρηκὼς, ἐσήμανε 
τὸ ἑαυτοῦ βούλημα. εἰ δὲ ἐν γραφῇ εἴη κείμενον τὸ δημοσια, 
οὐδένα τόνον ἔχον, τότε δῆτα καὶ τὸν παραλογισμὸν + ἀπέκη. 
From the foregoing passage in Aristotle (on which 
Alexander hath fully commented) it appears there was 
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* Quintus cavillationis per verbum 
modus ad accentum pertinet. Qui quie 
dem in sormonibus, non scripto sed voce 
factis, haud facile contingit : in scriptis 
vero sermonibus, et Homericis corminibus 
Sfrert potest. Dicitur vero ad accentum 
pertinere, quia tonus ille, ad quem cani- 
' mus εἰ verba facimus, captiosam ambi- 
guitatem facit; nunc in hoc, deinde 
illo, aliasque alio loco Ῥοεὶξιι8.----------- 
sermone mutuo coram habito, nunquam 
falles si dicas “ amica si aurum gerat, 
δημόσια sit.” Deprehenditur enim qui- 
vis loquens, cum aecentu vocem proferens 
vel in penultima syllaba, vel etiam for- 
tase in antepenultima: neque fallat 
unguam audientem, nuno in penultima 
ewm ponens, deinde in antepeaultimam 
transponens: semel enim cum dizerit, 
ostendit plane quod sensit. Quod si in 
scripte sit vea hice ϑημεσια, nulium ἴο- 
num palam habens, tum quidem capti- 


unculam facit.—See also Ammonias 
Herm. F. de interpretatione, p. 10. 48. 
50. 58. Dr. Taylor has pointed out to 
me a passage in Hermogenes like the 
preeeding in Alex. Aphrod. Ἢ, μέντοι 
ἀμφιζολία nat ἀπὸ τοῦ ὀνόματός ἔστι 
φανερά, “Bors γὰρ ἀμφιβολία, ἀμφισξῆ- 
τησὶς περὶ ῥητὸν, ἐκ προσῳδίας ἣ διαστέ- 
cong συλλαδῶν γινομέγη. Ἔκ μεὲν wr poorer 
δίας, οἷν, ETAIPA XPYZIA El ΦΟΡΟΙΕ 
ΔΗΜΟΣΙΑ ΕΣΤΩ. Mepeparal τις φο- 
ἐοῦσα" καὶ ἡ μὲν τὰ χρυσία φησὶν εἶναι 
ΔΗΜΟΣΊΑ, spewagefurives ἀναγινώσ- 
πουσαι τὸν νόμεον. οἱ δὲ οὐ τὰ χρυσία, ἀλλ᾽ 
αὑτὴν δεμοσίαν [36. AHMOZTA] εἶναι, 
φαροξυτύγως ἀναγινώσκοντες. --- Hermog. 
p. 59. edit. Crisp. 

t There is corruption in this pas- 
sage, an it stands at present : perhaps 
it should be read thus, réve δῆτα καὶ ὁ 
βαραλυγισμὸς deriva. 
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a dispute in his time among scholars about the meaning 
of these two lines in Iliad ψ'. 
¢ 
Ἕστηκε ξύλον αὖον, ὅσον τ᾽ ὀργυΐ ὑπὲρ αἴης, 
Ἢ δρυὸς ἢ πεύκης, τὸ μὲν οὐ καταπύθεται ὄμβρῳ. 


The sense of the second verse would be very different, 
according as it should be read with ov or οὗ, the former 
signifying non, the latter ubi or cujus; in which case 
there could have been no doubt, if the same marks had 
then been used, which we now have. Aristotle * says, 
that Hippias’ determination in favour of the negative 
ov was at length agreed to. 

In this manner many diligent persons have with leaqrn- 
ing and industry laboured to prove from passages of 
ancient authors and other strong testimonies, that these 
marks of accentuation were not known to the old 
Greeks.+ And they have, I think, proved it satisfac- 


Φ Kal viv "Ὅμηρον Eves Drop Oevrras πρὸς 
τοὺς ἐλέγχοντας, ὡς ἀτόπως εἰρηκότα, “ τὸ 
μὲν οὗ καταπύθεται Sule,” λύουσι γὰς 
αὐτὸ τῇ προσωδίᾳ, λέγοντες τὸ οὗ ὀξύτερον. 
Καὶ τὸ περὶ τὸ ἐνύπνιον τοῦ ᾿Αγαμέμνονος, 
ὅτι οὐκ αὐτὸς ὁ Ζεὺς εἶπεν, ““ δίδομεν δὲ οἱ 
εὖχος ἀρέσθαι," ἀλλὰ τῷ ἱννπνίῳ inerin- 
λετο διδόναι. τὰ μὲν οὖν τοιαῦτα «αρὰ τὸν 
φροσωδίαν borly.—Elench. I. These two 
cases are mentioned by him in another 
place: Κατὰ 33 προσωδίαν, ὥσπερ ‘iewlac 
ἔλυεν ὃ Θάσιος τὸ “ διδέριεν δέ of” καὶ, 
ad μὲν οὗ καταπύθεται ὄμξρῳ.".-- 
Poetic. 0.25. This Hippias, we see, 
by the difference of accent in the word 
διδομεεν, solved an objection, that was 
made hy some of the ancients against 
Homer's representation of the supreme 
Deity. In the commands, which Ja- 
piter gave the dream in order to de- 
ceive Agamemnon, there were these 
Words, δίδομεν δέ of εὖχος ἀρέσθαι (which 
by the by do nol appear in our present 
copies of Homer). These, if we an- 


H 


derstand δίδομοεν in the sense of damus 
or spondemus, make the god guilty of a 
lie. Many of Homer’s readers were 
much offended at it, and Plato in his 
second book de Repub. makes it matter 
of reproach against the poet. Bat Hip- 
pias oleared up the difficulty, by say- 
ing, that διδοβεεν was not to be taken in 
the indicative sense with the accent on 
the antepenullima, but in the infinitive, 
for ϑιδόμεναι, acated on the penultima 
διδόμεν. And then the god says, im- 
peratively, “ give or promise him suo- 
eess.” This proves two things: both 
the non-existence of visible acoentu- 
ation in the time of this Hippies, and 
the propriety of oar present accenting 
the Ionic infinitives in sev on the pe- 
nultima. 

+ Hennin. from sect. 38 to 58. See 
also Gul. Canter. Syntagm. de rat. 
emend. Gr. Auct. ο. 6.—Politian, Mis- 
cell. c. 58 et 60, 


o 
ad 


᾿. 
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torily: which yet, perhaps, they might have done as 
clearly by a shorter way,* I mean by this plain argu- 
ment: that such helps and directions in the pronun- 


‘ciation of a language of ‘any country are not+ requisite 


in writings, drawn up in the vernacular tongue of that 
nation for the use of its natives; who must be supposed 
not to want instruction in that respect. An author in 
general, when he writes in the language of his country- 
men, and for their perusal, need not any more affix such 
marks for the regulation of their voice, than a poet in 
particular need mark the quantity of his syllables: be- . 
cause in both cases such a practice would be altogether 
needless. When a language is to be taught and ex- 


plained to persons ignorant of it, either children or 


foreigners, then indeed such helps become necessary. 
And such we see now used in grammars and dictionaries 
of modern languages, but not uniformly in the ordinary 
writings of them. Such exactly was the case with the 
Greeks. When their language became, what it was for 
several ages, the favourite one of foreigners, then these 
persons who particularly studied it with a view of illus- 
trating and making it more generally known, did, in 
order to facilitate the instruction of others, wisely and 
properly enough apply marks of direction for that pur- 
pose. Whether these marks were invented by a gram- 
marian, or only borrowed by him from those of musi- 
cians (as is supposed by{ Vossius) is of little conse- 
quence in the present question. It is not the derivation, 
but the application of them solely, in which we are cen- 
cemed. As, likewise, whether they were then used by 
grammarians in the same form§ with those we now 


* This might have saved Henninius 
the pains of writing many pages.—Sect. 
2—8. 

t Hennin. acknowledges this.—Sect. 
16—19. 

¢ P. 140. and Hennin. p. 26. 

ὁ If that MS. of Dionysius Thrax, 
which is cited by Dr.G. (p. 67.) is 
authentic, we there have a desoription 


of the marks from a acholar of Aristar- 
chus (for so this Dionysius was) which 
appear from thence to have been nearly 
the same with those ased at present. 
See Append. ad Dissert. Westen. con- 
taining a few observations on this MS. 
of Dionysias, communicated by Mag- 
liabechi. 
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have, is equally insignificant. Marks themselves are 
quite arbitrary: and if they are but faithful, are good. 
But whatever signs or characters grammarians either 
borrowed or devised on that occasion, the thing signi- 
fied by them, i.e. the particular rise and fall of the 
voice, was the same, not invented by them, but existing 


always before them (as much as speech was* before 


any characters. were formed) and only pointed out by 
them in a certain determinate manner. 

This then was done to ascertain to foreigners the due 
elevation and depression of their voice on certain sylla- 
bles. Bat it will be asked perhaps, why was not the 
same method of some visible mark requisite to direct 
them likewise in the continuance of it, that is, to fix and 
settle the quantity as wellas accent? The reason, I sup- 
pose, is, that the quantity of syllables did in a manner 
point out itself even to strangers, who did but know the 
power of the Greek letters. Their long and short vowels, 
and diphthongs, and the position even of dubious ones 
before consonants, would readily enough, with but little 
direction, mark the quantity of syllables. Had these 
accentual notations been introduced before the addition 
of H and Q to the Attic alphabet, and the use of diph- 
thongs; such a circumstance might perhaps have given 
some reason to think that these signs were intended to 
mark quantity. But since the distinct characters of H 
and © were added by Simonides near CCC years before 
the time of Aristophanes, the inventor of the accentual 


. virgule, and the quantity of the Greek language was for 


that and other reasons more obvious perhaps than the 
quantity of any other language whatever, it is almost 
absurd to suppose, that these virgule were applied to so 
needless an office. The same kind of direction, therefore, 
which accent required, was not wanted to teach quantity. 


® The Spaniards, when they fratbe- They had a regolar civil establishment, 
came acquainted with America, could and were in many respects 8 very sa- 
not find thal the inhabitants ever hed gacious people. One of the royal 
any letters among them. Aod yet no family of Pera became afterwards a 
ene will suppose they hadnolanguage. good writer in Spain. 
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Agreeably to what is here said, we are told that the 
person who introduced the signs of accentuation, was 
*Aristophanes of Byzantium, a grammarian, and super- 
intendant of the Alexandrine library, who flourished 
under the Ptolemys, Philopator, and Epiphanes, and 
devised them for the use of his scholars: “ not (says the 
learned Montfaucon+) that the Greek language before 
his time was without accent or spirit; for no language 
can be pronounced without them: but that he brought 
under certain rules those sounds, which practice had 
before introduced; that he invented signs and charac- 
ters for them, and shewed where they were to be placed.” 
This man was not the first that observed the accents of 
the Greeks, or gave them their name, προσῳδίαι, though 
he first gave the visible notation.{ The same tones 
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* See Salmasii Epist. ad Sarravium. 
This Aristophanes is placed by Suidas 
in the 145th olympiad, about 200 
years before Christ. Vitravias in pref. 
lib. vii. places him under Ptol. Phila- 
delphas. 

{.“ Aristophanes ‘Byzantinus see- 
σωδίαν sive accentus excogitavit. Noa 
quod ad illam usque ewtatem Greeca 
lingua acoentibus et spiritibus carue- 
rit: nulla enim potest lingua sine ac- 
centu et spirita propunciari. Sed quod 
ille ca, 4115 usus magister invexerat, 
ad certas normas et regulas deduxerit, 
signva et formas invenerit, quo loco es- 
sent constituendi accentus, docuerit.” 
Montf. Paleog. Grac. p. 33. 1 make 
this Aristophanes the introducer of 
aceentual marks, on the authority of 
Salmasius, Huetius, and Montfaucon. 
They say not, whence they learnt this. 
Their authority is however great: espe- 
cially as their account well agrees with 
the time, when we might natcrally look 


for their introduction. The conjectare. 


of Baillius is not a improbable one, 
whp supposed they wero first used 


somewhat before Cicero’s time. (Baill. 
apud Scot, p. 791. See to the same 
purpose Muncherus de origin. Accent, 
and J. C. Albrecht de constitut. ling. 
Greco.) Bat this matter would proba- 
bly be cleared up, apon consulting 
Arcadii Grammatica (mentioned among 
the unpublished Greek grammarians, 
by Fabricias, Jib. v. 0. 7.) "Apxadiou wag? 
τόνυ τῶν ἐκτὼ μερῶν τοῦ λόγου, καὶ περὶ 
εὑρέσεως τῶν προοωδιῶν, καὶ “πρὶ ἐγαλι- 
νόντων, ἦν ὦ καὶ wep πυευμώτων, καὶ 
χιόνων. in Cod. Colbert. 3123. I take 
the word προσωδιῶν here to mean the 
mark, not the tone: otherwise I cannot 
see how it can be joined with εὕρεσιορ. 
For you can no more say εὕρεσις τῶν 
Ther, than you can εὕρεσις τῆς φωνῆς, 
or ** the invention of sseing, and breath- 
ing, or Sancho Panca’s invention of 
sleeping.” 

¢ Herm. Hugo says that Pherecydes, 
master of Pythagoras, did DC years 
before Christ give the first marks, and 
thinks he has aathority for this from 
Diog. Laertias. (c. 27. de prima δρεὶς 
bendj origine.) 
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with the same name πὶ αἱ are mentioned, as hath 
been seen before, by Aristoxenus, who lived at least a 
hundred years, and by Plato, who lived not less than 
one hundred and fifty before him. 

This Aristophanes, who, by Vossius, is contemp- 
tuously called literator, an insignificant petty teacher, is, 
by Suidas, termed ΓΠραμματικός ; which Vossius very well 
knew was an honourable appellation among the an- 
cients: not being then restrained in its sense, and im- 
plying, as it does at present, a person employed in con- 
sidering, or teaching, the inflexions and construction of 
words, and attending merely tothe minutia of language, 
but one comprehending within the compass of his stu- 
dies every thing relating to polite literature. “ Litera- 
tum a literatore distinguunt, ut Greci Grammaticum ἃ 
Grammatista, et illum quidem absolute, hunc mediocri- 
ter doctum existimant.”* We are not, therefore, to 
wonder at the best Greek writers, Aratus, Apollonius 
Rhodius, and Callimachus, being called, as they were, 
Γραμματικοί. ᾿ 

Other circumstances related of him by Suidas, make 
it very unlikely, that he should have been such a mean 
inconsiderable man as Vossius represents him: he is 
said by Suidas to have been the son of Apelles, ἡγούμε- 
νὸς στρατιωτῶν, a military officer of rank; and to have 
been the scholar likewise of three eminent men, Callima- 
chus, Zenodotus, and Eratosthenes.+ This very ill agrees 
with the appellation of iterator. Such misrepresentations 
of one scholar are very unworthy of another. Especially 
since this person, by Vossius’ own account, introduced no- 
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8. Sueton. de illastrib. Gram. And 
thus Quinctilian understands the word 
grammatice ; ‘‘ Com preeter rationem 
recte loquendi, non parum alioqui οο- 
Piosam prope omaium maximaram ar- 
tiam scientiam amplexa sit.” lib. ii. ὁ. 
1. "Αντόδωρος δέ τις Γραμμωτικὸς Teage- 
ματικὴν αὑτὴν ὠνόμασεν παρὰ τὴν γνῶσιν 
“ἂν γβαμμάτων. Τράμματα δὲ καλοῦν- 


ται καὶ τὰ συγγράμμωτα καὶ τὰ ἀφπομνη- 
μιονεύματα «ἄντα καὶ λργικὰ ἐπυτεδεύμα- 
+a.—Scholiast. Dionys. Thracis apud 
Valcken. Animadv. ad Ammon. i. c. 
18. 

+ Eratosthenes is said by Suides to 
have left, when he died, μαϑητὸν ἘΠῚ -΄ 
ZHMON, ᾿Αρισιγοφάγην τὸν Βυζάντιον. in Υ, 
Ἕρωτοσ θόγες. 
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thing inconsistent with quantity and trae rhythm, which 
he supposes was not injured by accentuation till the age 
of Antoninus, or Commodus; that is, till near four hun- 
dred years after the time of Aristophanes. This man, 
by contributing to the establishment and perpetuation 
of the genuine Greek pronunciation (which he did ac- 
cording to the concessions of Vossius himself), did, by 
this general convenience and direction of tone, which 
extended itself to every part of the language, do more 
real service to the cause of rhythm and harmony, than if 
he had written fifty treatises “de Poematum cantu, et 
viribus Rhythmi.” __ 

But farther, this same Uterator, Aristophanes, was 
the person who invented and first made use of punc- 
tuation: which every one will acknowledge to be a 
thing of extreme utility. Before his time the words 
were written uno ac perpetuo ductu, the letters of the 
same and of different words at exactly the same dis- 
tance, without any mark of a pause to distinguish either 
sentences, or members of sentences, or words from one 
another. This weuld be even at present very inconve- 
nient to a common reader: but much more must it have 
been so then, when writers made use of but one set of 
letters, all large capital ones: for small* ones were not 
invented, according to Montfaucon’s account, until 
some hundred years after. The merit, therefore, of this 
single inventiont+ of punctuation, I should not scruple 


* «Liters unciales observantur in quirat. Alter situs ad medium literm, 


libris omnibus ad nonum usque sieco- 
lam.”—Paleog. Recens. p. 12. 

+ Huetius, in a passage where he is 
mentioning the punctuation in old co- 
pies with capitals, speaks of it thus : 
‘¢Triplici punctoram sita voratiosis 
distinctio omnis absolvitur, collocato 
panoto vel ad summum liters, vel ad 
medium, vel ad imam. Positura prior, 
δ: est ad summum literse, sententiam 
perfecte claudit, ut. nihil preterea ad 
ejus absolutionem lectoris animes re- 


sententiam quidem olandit, sed non 
perfecte; ut ad explendum lectoris 
animam et absolyendam penitus sen- 
tentiam aliquid preterea desideretar, 
et ejusdem fere sententiz commata di- 
vidit, Infima vero positura morulam 
interponit quandam, dum lector spiri- 
tam ducat, et diversas ejusdem sen- 
tentizs partes una conoexione aptes in- 
ter se et conclusas distinguit. Prioris 
generis panctam, τελεία στιγμὸὺ appel- 
latar ab antiquis grammaticis ; secundi 
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td prefer to that of the best critical or grammatical trea- 
tise that was ever written, not excepting even Aristotle’s 
and Quinctilian’s great rhetorical works: which, though 
admirable performances, are not of that general conve- 
nience, and extensive utility, as the simple marks of 
punctuation. And, indeed, in most cases, even a slight 
invention of something new, is of more service and im- 
portance to the world, than a considerable improve- 
ment of what is old. This Aristophanes is, I believe, 
the person meant by Thomas ‘Magister, in his life of 
Pindar, prefixed to that poet’s works in the Roman edi- 
tion of Calliergus; where it is said, that the ode begin- 
ning with ἄριστον μὲν ὕδωρ, was placed the first in order, 
ὑπὸ ᾿Αριστοφάνους, τοῦ συντάξαντος"" τὰ Πινδαρικά. Varro+ 
speaks of him as a person of very great erudition. By 
Cicero, he, in conjunction with Callimachus, is consi- 


μέση ; tertii ὑσοστιγμή. Atque id 
inventum ad orationis nitorem excogita- 
tum, Aristophani Grammatico acceptum 
refertur. Quod cum ipse hoc tempore 
reperisset, quo literis quadratis et ma- 
jusculis vulgo scribebatar, aptissimus 
fait οἱ utilissimas oriyayillaram usus, 
quod literaram amplitado intercapedi- 
nem obeervata perfacilem tres inter 
punctoram sedes constitueret.”——Dan, 
Huet. pref. ad Orig. comment. See 
also Montf. Palscog. Gr. p. 31, 32. 
The same thing is related of Aristo- 
phanes by Salmasius, and explained at 
length by him in bis Epistle to Sarra- 
yius. Both he and Huetius take no- 
tice of the change that was made in the 
form of these στιγμαὶ afterwards; 
when, instead of the great square capi- 
tal letters, the smaller round ones were 
introduced. Bat this occasioned only 
a different modification in the charac- 
ters of punctaation; the thing itself, 
with its application to the division of 
sentences, which we have at present, is 
the same, derived from Aristophanes. 


The same account of the use of the first 
στιγμαὶ is given by Diomedes, who 
wrote before the introduction of smal] 
letters. Batas he had no occasion in 
that place, where he mentions them, to 
speak of the inventor of them, I rather 
chose to give the whole in the words 
of Huetius. 

* This circamstance, mentioned by 
Thomas Magister, joined to what is 
said of him by Dionysius in his twen- 
ty-second and twenty-sixth chapters 
weg cv. gives reason to think, that 
the disposition of Pindar’s poems, and 
adjustment of his verses, was settled by 
this Aristophanes. Dionysius, speak- 
ing of the xaAa, divisions of sentences 
in prose, says, χῶλα δέ με δέξαι wr λό- 
yey, our οἷς ᾿Αριστοφάγης ἣ τῶν ἄλλαντις 
μετρικῶν διεκόσμησε τὰς εἶδάς. and in his 
last chapter on that fine elegiac frag- 
ment of Simonides : ylygawras δὲ κατὼ 
διιστολὰς, οὖὗχ ὧν ᾿Αριστοφόνης ἣ ἄλλος 
Tle κατισκεύασε Neder. 

t De ling. Lat. lib. v. sub init. 
lib. viii. p. 103. ix. p. 140. edit. Seal. 
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dered as holding the same high rank in general litera- 
ture which Hippocrates did in physic, Euclid and Ar- 
chimedes in geometry, Damon and Aristoxenus in mu- 
sic.* So very different was the opinion which Cicero 


9“ An tu existimas, cam esset Hip- 
pocrates ille Cous, faisse tam alios me- 
dicos, qui morbis, alios qui valneribus, 
alios qui oculis mederentar ἡ Nam geo- 
motriam Euclide sat Archimede, nam 
musicam Damone aut Aristoxeno, yam 
ipsasliteras Aristophane δαὶ Callimacbe 
tractante, tam disoerptas faisse, ut ne- 
mo genus upiversam complecteretur, 
atque utaelios aliam sibi partem, in qua 
elaboraret, seponeret ?” De Orat. lib. 
iii. $33. On which passage Strebzus 
remarks, ‘‘ Aristophanes Byxantius, 
discipalas Callimachi et Zevodoti et 
Dionysii cujusdam, adeo profecit in li- 
teris, id est, in arte grammatica que 
nomen habet ἃ literis, ut nihil artis 
ejus ignoraret.” He is mentioned by 
several writers,after Cicero, as a man of 
great note. Pliny calls him celederri- 
mus in arte grammatica. Hist. lib. viii. 
c. 6. Athenwas speaks of him asa 
celebrated person. Ia Charisius de 
Analogia he is mentioned as the mas- 
ter of the great Aristarchus, as he is 
likewise by Suidas in V. ᾿Αρίσταρχος. 
He is by Quinotilian joined with Aris- 
tarchus. ““ Aristarchus et Aristo- 
phanes poetaram jadices,” lib. x. ὁ. 1. 
And so he is in the scholia ψευδώνυμα 
of Didymus on Homer : κατὰ τὴν ᾿Αρι- 
στάρχου καὶ ᾿Αριστοφάνους δόξαν. Tl. A. 5. 
See also Sob. Odysas. Ψ. 296. Β. 190. 
To him, in a case of accent, we are 
referred by the scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes, Nub. v. 1149, on the word 
ἀφαιόλη, whore it is said, ᾿Αριστοφάγης 
δξύνεσθαί φησι τὴν ἐσχάτην, ἀπαιολή. 
and by Apullonias, in his Syntax, lib. 
iv. cap.2. p. 304. διὰ τοῦτο οὐδ᾽ of στρὶ 
τὸν ᾿Αριστοφάνην ἠξίωσαν βαρύνεσθαι τὰ 
μόρια κατὰ τὴν Αἰολίδα διάλεκτον, Am- 


monius cites him in Ὗ, ᾿Αῤῥωστος, and 
Γίρων (see Vaicken. Animady. lib. i. c. 
12. and Athen. lib. ix. p. 375. A 
piece of his I find mentioned by Dr. 
Taylor (Lect. Lys. ο. 2.), by the name 
of σαραλλήλοιν Μενάνδρου τὸ xal ἀφ᾽ ὧν 
ἔκλεψεν ἰκλογαί. Another of his, called 
ἐξόγησις Δαχωνικῶν, 16 mentioned by 
Hesychios in V. woupianes. He is 
cited by Harpocration in’ V. ἔργα νέων. 
wenena He is called ὁ βέλτιστες 
"Αριστοφάνης by Porphyry, in Quest. 
Hom.c.8. In the schol. on Hermo- 
genes (p. 38.) there is a pretty com- 
pliment of his to Menander, 


—— J Minavize καὶ Bis, 

Tibrapor df ὑμῶν πότερον Awripeyshon re; 

The scholiast on Apollonias Rhod. 
iv. v. 973. V. ὀρειχάλκοιο. καὶ ᾿Αριστο- 
φένες δὲ ὁ Tpapepearinds σεσημδίωτας τοῦ- 
ve. He is quoted by the sobol. on Ἐα- 
rip. Orest. v. 718. 1043. 1292 (edit. 
King), in sach a manner as would in- 
dace one to think that he gave an edi- 
tion of Euripides, as he probably did 
of Homer, See likewise the schol. on 
Hippol. 173. 61%. Eaustathius very 
often cites him, with the name of his 
pertionler works: wei ἐνομασίας “Hi 
κιᾶν, p. 772, 1720, 1758. wsgi ovyyen- 
κῶν ὁνομάτων, Ὁ. 648. wap καινοτίρων λέ- 
ξεων, 479. γλῶσσαι, 150, 217. edit. Ro- 
man. Hin διόρθωσις ᾿Ομηριπὴ seems to 
have been mach esteemed. The little 
pieces of his writing, now extant, ere 
an argument, in iambio verse, to the 
(Edipus Tyran. one in prose to the 
Antigone of Sophocles, and Medea of 
Raripides ; and another in verse to the 
Platus of Aristophanes. His epi- 
tome of Aristot. de Animalibus, aud 


πὰ σαν σα ~ — 
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had conceived of this eminent scholar from that which 
Vossius expresses, when he applies to him the degrading 
name of iterator. On the whole, in regard to this man’s 
real character and merit, I cannot help repeating what 
is said above, and declaring even more, that posterity 
hath been more traly and essentially benefited by the 
ingenuity of this learned Greek, than by the writings of 
any one profane author of antiquity. 

These marks were used by his successors at* Alexan- 
dria for the same purpose to which they were applied 
by the inventor ; but im general were omitted by writers 
and transcribers (the grammarians only excepted, for 
which the reason is assigned above) down to thet+ se- 
venth century after Christ. 

Even the grammarians in those ages seem not univer- 
sally to have used them, In the gradual compilation of 
Hesychius’ lexicon (as it is generally now imagined to 
be the work not of any one man, but to have grown to 
its present size by the detached collections of many, 
from time to time added to it), the accentual marks seem 
not to have been constantly used. Many homonymous 
words are explained there in their different senses under 
one article: as ἐλω is explained by xareyw, ἐλασω. Had 
accentual signs been then attended to, that word would 
probably have made twe articles, thus: ἕλω, κατέχω, Aw 
2\dow, and so in several words. Though in others, again, 
the senses are distinguished according to the accent, as 
Bodrog, αἷμα. βροτὸς, φθαρτός. βιὸς, τόξον᾽ Bloc, San, πε- 
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cemarks on ivanae of Cellimachus, 
ere mentioned by Fabric, Bib. Gr. lib. 
dij. ὁ. 6, 19. Meursias, in Bibl. Greeo. 
Jonsius de soript. Hist. Philosoph. 
Valokenser. ad Sohol. Phoen. p. 691. 
and Kaster on Suidas, mention some 
other works of his. 

® Rmicuit schola Alexandrina, cui 
ours fait Greox loquele nitor et ele- 
gantia: tum primum fortasse tonus vo- 
eis et inflexio apicum et signosum usu 


regi cepit. Taylori Comment. ad 
Marm. Sandv. p. 9. 

+ Montf. Paleogr. Greo. p. 33. Ja 
pag. 219, he produces a Gr. MS. of St. 
Paal’s Epistles, of the seventh century, 
with acoents, and thase coeval with 
the text. This js, perhaps, the oldest 
book of that sort. He jast before pro- 
duced one somewhat older, with the 
accents added bya later hand, theugh 
pot much jeter. 


. 
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ptovate. Hesychius himself is supposed to have lived 
at the latter end of the fifth, or the beginning of the sixth 
century. But though the use of these marks was not 
universal in the centuries immediately before and after 
Christ, yet it was general enough to be known by all 
scholars ; and, therefore, we cannot be surprised to find 
one so early as Gellius speaking of them as mentioned 
by the ancients, the weteres docti before him. ‘ Quas 
Greeci προσῳδίας dicunt, eas veteres docti tum notas vo- 
cum, tum moderamenta, tum accentiunculas, tum vocu- 
lationes appellabant.”* By veteres docti, Gellius means 
those grammarians, some of whom we at present know 
to have written on this subject. After Aristophanes 
himself (who probably used the marks in his editions of 
Greek authors, as that of Alczeus, which+ Hephestion 
ascribes to him), after him Trypho, who, in the time of 
Augustus, wrote his ᾿Αττικὴ προσῳδία, does, in that work, 
speak of the accents of certain words in such a manner 
as is unintelligible, but on the supposition that the co- 
pies of those authors, to whom he refers, had the ac- 
centual marks. When he says, that rade had its last 
syllable circumflexed and aspirated, and quotes Eupolis 
and Aristophanes for it; when he cites Aristophanes for 


* Lib. xiii. cap. 6. Gellius lived 
about thirty years after Quinotilian. 
In Quinctilian, 1 know not that the 
Greek marks of acoentuation are men- 
tioned, though the accents themselves 
are, “ Tenores (quos quidem ab anti- 
quis dictos tonores comperi, ut videli- 
cet declinato Gracis verbo, qui réeuc 
dicunt) vel accentus, qaas Greeei αροσ- 
«δίας vocant.” lib. i. cap. δ. 

{ P. 74. Edit. Paaw. In the chapter 
wtp Inuslen, he mentions σοῦ ᾿Αλκαίου 
Tw ᾿Αριστοφάνειον ἔκδοσιν : and to this 
edition of Alewas, by Aristophanes, it 
ἐδ probable that Eustathius appeale, im 
ἃ passage cited abeve (p. 90, in the 
note) on the accent of “Azpeuc. “Arpeuc 


εὐθεῖα «αρὰ ᾿Αλκαίῳω εὑρέθη, καὶ βεβαρυ- 
τόγοται, ὡς ΑἸολικόν. 

ἐ Athenzos, p. 397, edit. Casaub. 
It isremarkable that Athenseus, speak- 
ing of the accent of rads, from Try- 
pho, uses the word ἀναγινώσκουσι, 
“4 they read it thas in Eupolis.” Read, 
what? a thing not visible nor legible? 
a character not existing? For rate, 
see Aristoph. Aves. v. 102, where it 
stands at present circomfexed ; and 
the soholiast on it observes: Taise, 
ὀξύνοται, καὶ wencwaras’ τὸ δὴ Seas wa- 
φισπῶσιν εἱ ᾿Αντικο. Thas the several 
echoliasts in such remarks frequently 
agree with the best grarmmariaas of an- 
tiquity. 
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λαγὼν, Sophocles for λαγοὶ, Eupolis for Aaya, having an 
acute, and* Xenophon for Aaya, having a circamflex on 
the last; when he+ quotes Euripides: for the accent of 
τρόχοι ; he must, in these cases, mean not only the tone 
itself, but the mark: for without the mark the citation 
of the bare word proves nothing to his purpose. How 
could Trypho’s reader be sure that Euripides used rpé- 
χων as a barytone, if in the copy of that poet it stoed 
thus, τροχων ἴ If it should be said, it might be collected 
from the metre, how will this be where he quotes authors 
of prose, as well as of veree? Athenzeus,{ when he 
speaks of the tone of ἀμυγδάλη, says, that according to 
Pamphilus, when the word signified not the frat but 
the tree itself, it was ciroumflexed on the last, as pody 
was in a poem of Anfilochas: and then brings passages 
from Eupolis, Aristophanes, and Phrynichus, for its 
accent in both senses. So Ammonius, in many places, 
not only remarks the particular accent of words, but 
brings authorities from passages in writers : on duvyder 
Ay, a8 differing from ἀμυγδάλη, he quotes the Taxiarchi 
of Eupolis ; Menander on the word ἁρπάγη ; Homer on 
ἀσφόδελος ; Thucydides on μοχθηρός ; Aristophanes on 
παρειαὶ and παρεῖαι; Menander and Demosthenes on 
πότος and roréc; Homer; as cited by Ptolemzus Asca- 
lonita, in his second book of accents, in the Iliad, on 
σταφυλή; Aristophanes on χόας and χοᾶς. The same 
proof of the existence of accentual marks in the ancient 
copies may be drawn from the manner in which Meeria, 
in several words, remarks the difference between the At- 


tic and Hellenic accent. Solon, in some§ scholia, men- ' 


‘tioned above, says, Ὁ piv ᾿Αρίσταρχος τὸ ἁμαρτῇ χωρὶς 
τοῦ t ΓΡΑΦΕΙ καὶ ὈΞΎΥΝΕΙ. οἱ δὲ περὶ Ἡρωδιανὸν περισπῶ- 
σι, καὶ πτροσγράφουσι. What can be here understood but 
the actual mark in Aristarchus’ edition of Homer? So 


® Id. lib. ix. p. 400. $ Lib. ii. p. 52, 53. 

ἡ In Ammonins,on the word τρύχοι, § Published by Mr. Valokenser, 
p- 137, edit. Valoken. on which see with his Ammonius. Animady. p. 241. 
Valokenece’s Animadvers. lib. iii. o. _ {ad Nliad. B.v. 656.] 

15. also lib. iii, 0. 6. and 12. 
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Charax, the old grammarian, published by Aldus, witli 
Elias Dionysius, Herodian, and others, περὶ τῶν ἐγκλινσ- 
μένων, says, that “ Aristarchus, at the beginning of the 
Odyssey, would not give two acutes to ἄνδρα μοι [οὐκ 
ἐβουλήθη δοῦναι εἰς τὸν, ἄνδρα μοι, δύο ὀξεῖας, ἀλλὰ μίαν εἰς 
τὸ ἄν] but only one to the ay.” In the same tract, he 
says, ‘“‘ the second person of the verb εἰμὶ is an enclitic, 
as in Homer, αἵματός εἰς ἀγαθοῖο. How could Charax 
know this himself, or prove it to others, except the 
marks of accent were in the copy of Homer, to which 
he appeals? The frequent mention made of accents in 
the syntax and fragments of Apollonius, who brings in- 
stances from Homer, Sophron, Alcman, Alceeus, Aris- 
tarchus, Trypho, Heraclides, and other ancient authors, 
of some peculiarity in the tone of certain words, must 
likewise assure us of there being a visible notation of 
accent on those words. Strong deductions of this kind 
might be likewise made from some passages of Herodian 
and Cheroboseus: which, however, [ omit as unneces- 
sary. From them, and later grammarians, particularly 
from Eustathius, it would be easy to produce numberless 
passages of the foregoing kind; if, after having con- 
sulted the great grammarians of the first centuries, it 
were requisite to pursue the same subject through those 
of the following ages, as Hesychius, the several scho- 
liasts, Thomas Magister, &c. through whose remains the 
history of our present accentual system might, if it were 
necessary, be easily traced down to Lascaris and 
Gara. 

To the time of these Greek exiles, from the age of 
Aristophanes himself, the signs of accentuation appear 
to have been well known, though not perhaps constant- 
ly applied. Accordingly, we find Demetrius Triclinius 
speaking of them, their nature, use, and invention, in the 
following manner.* ‘Those ancients, who wrote on 


© οἵ wiras τὰ περὶ γραμματικῆς cure συλλαβῶν χαὶ τὴν «προφορὰν Raymon 
«αϑάμενοι, σομεῖά vive σοφῶς ἐπινοῆσαγ. ὄχοιβενν. συλλαζῶν δέ μοι καὶ οὗ στοιχείων 
vic παραδεδώκασιν, ἰξ dv τίν τε δύναμιν εἴρηται, ἐπειδὴ τὰ μὸν στοιχεῖα, nal’ αὖ- 
xal τὴν, ὡς ἂν slave τις, σούότητα τῶν τὸ κείμενα, οὐδεμιᾶς τες μετέχει δυνά- 
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grammatical subjects, wisely invented and delivered 
down certain marks, by which we might know the 
power and quality of syllables, and distinguish the true 
pronunciation of them. I mean syllables, not letters; 
for letters, taken singly, partake not of this peculiar qua- 
lity : but compounded, and united with each other, and 
thus constituting syllables, they have certain powers 
and properties. Scholars, therefore, invented various 
signs: I mean accents, spirits, and the like; which they 
called προσῳδίαι, as conducive to the establishment of 
musical and common pronunciation.” Montfaucon, in 
his Paleographia,* says, there is no appéarance of these 
marks in MSS. earlier than the seventh century ; and 
that in MSS. of the seventh and eighth, they are fre- 
quently misplaced, and often omitted. In some MSS. 
of the eighth and ninth centuries, they are accurately and 
properly placed. The use of them seems to have been 
universal, not only among grammarians, but Greek wri- 
ters in general, after the ninth century. Baillius de- 


clares, that he had carefully himself examined above . 


eight hundred old MSS. in the library of the queen mo- 
ther of France, Catherine de Medicis, written by Greeks 
some ages before the taking of Constantinople, and ob- 
served the omission of these marks scarce inone. And 
those were the very times in which one might. naturally 
expect more particular care would be taken by the 


pou συλληφϑέντα δὲ καὶ οἷον ἑνωθέρτα. 


wpe ἄλληλα καὶ τὰς συλλαβὰς Σφοτελί- 
σαντα, δυνάμεις τί τινας καὶ «οιἰότητας 
ἄχει. ἱπενέησαν δὲ ἄλλα τε σομεῖα, τόνους 
qual καὶ πγεύματα καὶ τὰ λοιπὰ, ἃ δὴ 
καὶ τιροσῳδίας ἀνόμασαν, ὡς epic τὴν Athy 
nal τὴν ἐκφώγησιν τῶν συλλαβῶν συντελοὺ- 
σας in Profat. ad Aristoph. 

* Ante septimum seculum in solis 
grammaticorum libris observata fuisse vi- 
dentur. Que vero dicimus [sc. de Cudd. 
tantum. p. 35. Consuetadinem descri- 


bendi accentus et spiritus in septimum 


circiter ἃ Christo nato seculum confer- 
φὶ poss videtur. cum semel corum 
usus invectus est, alii accuratius, alii neg- 
ligentius, pro cujusque αν δ το, accen- 
tus perscribebant. p. 228, 4. Iam not 
myself very solicitous about their ap- 
pearance or omiasion in the very oldest 
and best copics, thinking that even if 
they had never appeared before the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century, they 
would be equally defensible. 
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learned Greeks to fix the pronunciation of their lan- 
guage. Barbarism from the south-east was making 
daily inroads upon the Greek provinces, and threaten- 
ing them continually with more: then, according to the 
testimony of Demetrius Triclinius (who lived at the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century) then it was, that these 
marks were more punctually observed and applied. 
«* Pronuntiationis Greecze suavitas, teste Demetrio Tri- 
clinio, omnino periisset, nisi eo tempore, quo Grecia 
barbarie fedari coepta est, note aliquz, quz etiam po- 
steritati integram tradidissent, usum famtliarem sibi vin-~ 
dicassent.”* 

After the ninth century, the use of these marks is 
however supposed to have been sometimes mistaken 
and perv erted. Inthe rambling poems of John Tzetzes, 
written in the twelfth century, they are by some persons 
imagined to have regulated hid metre. On this suppo- 
sition, most of his} versus politic: are tetrameter iambic 


catalectic; as the following} lines taken out of the first 


Chiliad :— 


® Baillius, p. 783. apud Scot. And 
this agrees with whal Henninias sup- 
poses in sect. 52. ‘* Accentas, seu 
Apices, in usum publicum venire cm- 
perant, invalescente asimium barba- 
rie.” 

+t These versus politici are little 
more than plain unadorned narratives 
put into verse; a species of poetry not 
unknown in the time of Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, who speaks of such 
prosaic pieces of poetry under the title 
of λογοειδεῖς. By his account they were 
metrical lines composed on anpoctical 
subjects, in very unpoetical expres- 
sion, with loose metre, and, accord- 
ing to their name, sermoni propiora. 
The scholiast on Hephwstion, speak- 
ing of this λυγαειδὴς poetry, says, iors 


ἰδ φεζζτερος σὴ owSion (what Horace 


calls, musa podestris). The versus poli- 
εἰοὶ did not differ mach from the deyee- 


ἴς, both being written dru wdSevue ὃ 
τρόπου. The scholiast brings the fol- 
lowing line as an instance of the λσγσει- 
ae, 


“Imwoug δὲ ξανϑὰς ἑκατὸν aul «τντέκοντα, 


Hephest. edit. Paaw. p. 93. 

1 The intended metre of these lines 
is supposed to be the same with that 
of the following: 

“Q¢ ἡδὺ καὶ» | τοῖς πράγμασιν | καὶ δὲ» 
ξιοῖς | ὁμι- | Aste, 

Καὶ τῶν καϑιστώτων νόμων ὑπερφρονεῖν 
ϑύνασϑαι. Aristoph. 
Nam si remittent quippiam Philumene 

dolores. 

Quot commodas res attuli ? quot autem 
ademi curas? Ter. 


-'R climb the frosty mountains high, 


and there I’U ecin the weather, 
PU tear the rainbow from the sloy,. and 
tie both ends together. 
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Ὁπόσον δύ- | ναιτο λαβεῖν [ἐκέλευε | χρυσί- | ov. 
Κροῖσον κινεῖ πρὸς γέλωτα βαδίσει καὶ τῷ θέᾳ. 

ὋὉ ᾿Αρτακάμας βασιλεὺς Φρυγίας τῆς μεγάλης. 
Ἡρόδοτος τὸν Γύγην δὲ ποιμένα μὲν οὗ λέγει. 

Ἡ ᾿Ερεχθίως Πρόκρις τε καὶ Πραξιθέας κύρη. 
᾿Αννίβας, ὡς Διόδωρος γράφει καὶ Δίων ἅμα. 


The quantity of these iambics the reader must perceive 
is miserably corrupt: several short syllables are made 
long where an acute is joined to them, asif that directed 
the quantity, and was a mark belonging to it. A blan- 
der this (if it really be one in Tzetzes) exactly the same 
with that committed in many of our schools, where the 
sign of an acute, on whatever syllable it appears, is 
considered as denoting* the stress of a a long quantity to 


be given to that syllable. 


There is extant a poem (if it may be so 
called) by Michael Psellas, of a like 
kiod with that of Tzetzes, entitled 
Σύνοψις τῶν νόμων, διὰ στίχων Ἰάμξων καὶ 
φολιτιπῶν, addressed πρὸς τὸν βασιλέα 
Καίσαρα Μιχαὴλ τὸν Δοῦκαν. This Mi- 
chael Duca was the Greek emperor of 
the east M.LXXI. The verses getie- 
rally consist of fifteen syllables, there 
being seldom more than two syllables 
to each foot. Johannes Damascenus 
wrote in the same metre before the 
time of Tzetzes. Fabricius (Bibl. 
Greo. V.7.) mentions another piece 
of this Psellas of the foregoing kind, 
de Grammatica, ad Cunstantiaum Mo- 
nomachum, among the MSS. of the 
French king. I bave bere allowed the 
metre of the versus politici to be acoen- 
tual, as it is generally acknowledged 
to be ; and so willingly give my op- 
ponents all the advantage of this argu- 
ment in their favour (Hennin. sect. 
66). But Ido myself strongly saspect 
that those verses are not iambics rega- 
Jated by accent, but loose trochaics, 
as independent of it as any in Eari- 


pides. Vossius himself says, (p. 144.) 
mazime similes sunt Archilochiis catalee- 
ἐκ. And Eusiathias, as cited by 
him, speaking of these -verses, eays, 
σώζεται ὁ τροχαϊκὸς ῥυθμός. Whether 
the metre of them be considered as ac- 
centual, or as common tentporal metre, 
it is faalty and corrupt each way. Rat, 
on the whole, Ido not think it acocen- 
tual. 

* The misapplication of the Greek 
accentaa!l mark seems to have followed 
words into the Latin language, and 
corrupted their pronunciation there in 
the time of Ausonios, who makes idola 
from εἴδωλα, and eremus from Tpnpeoc, 
dectyls. We likewise pronoance St. 
Helena from Ἑλένη, and idza from ἰδέα : 
these two words are probably of alike 
kind with philosophia, prosodia, men- 
tioned in a former chapter by Melanc- 
thon; that is, words which, in passing 
into the Roman language, carried their 
acute with them, and retained it on 
the penultima, though the Latin me- 
thod of accentaation would maturally 
have carried it back to the antepenul- 
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It is, however, certain, that if Tzetses regulated his 
metre in those verses by a vicious quantity, yet he did it 
wilfully and knowingly : he was at the same time well 
acquainted with the true ancient quantity, from what- 
ever cause his corruption of it might proceed. This 
clearly appears in those iambics of his at the end of the 
eleventh Chiliad, written according to the old rules of 
good metre, beginning thus : . 


Τοὺς τῆς ἄνω viv Μυσίας ὅρους μάθε, 
and ending | 
Λέγων γὰρ bv τι μυρία [γε] παρατρέχει. 


The same regard for due quantity is seen in a long 
poem of iambics by the same author at the end of his 
thirteenth Chiliad, περὶ παίδων ἀγωγῆς : in a short poem 
of hexameters, and that followed by another of iambics. 
What is very particular, and at the same time a strong 
proof of what 1 have said above of Tzetzes’ being ac- 
quainted with true quantity, is, that in some introductory 
verses prefixed to his poem de liberis instituendis, he 
speaks with disapprobation ahd contempt of that bar- 
barous metre which tifen prevailed. Such he calls the 
metre of a mean, strolling, vulgar muse,* μούσης ἀγυρ- 
τίδος, 


fima. Several of this sort are mem- Quid vero quispiam artificioso acriberet 
lioned by Aldas, in the vocabulary metro, 
prefixed to Statins; and by Servius,in  Pedesque servaret ubique, et ancipites 
many parts of bis notes on Virgil. literas, 
Now, wherever we find a Latinacnte, Et omnia subtiliter, prout decet, lima- 


10 that in our English pronunciation we 
sommonly annex a long time, as will 
be cousidexed more fally in another 
place. And thas we come to pro- 
mouncp the words, Helene, idéa. 
® Muse circulatricis, 

Que pedwwn ceacianum nom servat gret- 
. mM 


ret, 

Cum aquali in honore sint artifictess δὲ 
barbara, 

Et indocta velut docta dominentur ? 

Et hac quibus? iis qui videnter sapien- 
biasined . 


Sic quod honestum est evanwit ΕΣ vita, 


Sie ubique valuit culgavis tnavitia. 
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Ἢ τὴν ποδῶν εὕρυϑμον ob τηρεῖ βάσιν. 
Καὶ" τί γὰρ ἂν ric rexvucp γράφοι μέτρῳ, 
Πόδας re τηροῖ πανταχοῦ, καὶ διχρόνους, 
Καὶ πάντα λεπτῶς, ὡς χρεὼν, ἀποξέοι, 
Ἴσων δοκούντων τεχνικῶν καὶ βαρβάρων, 
Καὶ τῶν ἀτέχνων ὡς σοφῶν κρατουμένων : 
Καὶ ταῦτά ποίοις ; τοῖς δοκοῦσι πανσόφοις. 
Οὕτω τὸ καλὸν ἐξαπέπτη τοῦ βίου, 

Οὕτω κατεκράτησεν ἡ χυδαιότης. 


The vulgar corruption, which het here laments, and 
the sense which the intelligent and learned had of it in 
the twelfth century, agrees nearly with the account of 
the Greek tongue three hundred years afterwards, given 
by Philelphus, who, in the fifteenth century, was at Con- 
stantinople, and seems to have made very particular in- 
quiries into the state of the language and pronunciation 
there. In a letter to Peter Perleo, in 1441, twelve years 
before the taking of that city by the Turks, he says, 
‘ that though he took pains to get what information he | 
could, in regard to their language, from the schoolmas- 
ters there, he could meet with nothing satisfactory from 
them.” But though he describes the depraved state of 
the Greek tongue among the commont inhabitants of that 
city, he tells his friend, that it still retained its ancient 
purity among persons§ of higher rank and. learning, who 


Φ τί or τὶ, is always short. He ¢ In a letter written about two 


might have written, Διὰ τίγὰρκ. τ.λ. Μ, years before the taking of Constantino- 

ἡ There is mentioned by Fabricius, ple, he speaks of linguam vulgarem 
Bibl. Gres. lib. v. 0. 7. p. 48, α πιο eam, que et ἃ plebe erat depravata atque 
nuscript piece of this Tzetzes, entitled corrupta eb peregrinorum mercatorum- 
Versus Politici de pedibus et metris pos- que multitudinem, qui quotidie Constan- 


ticis. in Bibl. Vindob. et Cod. Baroce. 
181. Fabric. in the same book, p. 17, 
, 18, mentions likewise a MS. of his, de 
omni versuum genere, et de versibus poli- 
tics MS. Reg. 84. A sight of this last 
piece woald probably clear up this 
matter at once, 


12 


tinopolim confluebant, in urbemque re- 
cepts incole, Gracisque admizti, locutio- 
nem optimam ixfuscarunt inquinarunt- 
que. Apud Hodium de Grec. illustr. 
p- 188. 

§ Greci, quibus lingua depravata non 
sit, σὲ quos ipsi tum sequinnir, tum imtta- 
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use (says he) the same language, and speak in the same 
manner at this very time, as the Greeks did eighteen 


hundred years ago. 


As it is plain that Tzetzes was well acquainted with 
the true nature and use of accent, so it is evident, that 
those learned Greeks, who, both before and after the 
taking of Constantinople, came into the west, and there 
taught their own language (some of whom had the care 
of the* first editions of the old Greek authors that were 


mur, ita loguuntur vulgo hdc etiam tem- 
pestate, ut Aristophanes comicus, ut Eu- 
ripides tragicus, ut oratores omnes, yt 
historiographi, ut philosophi etiam ipsi, 
et Plato, et Aristoteles. Viri Aulici ve- 
terem sermonis dignitatem atque elegan~- 
tiam retinebant: tn primisque ipse no- 
biles mulieres, quibus cum nullum esset 
omnino cum viris peregrinis commer- 
cium, merus ille ac purus Grecorum 
sermo servabatur intactus. Idem in 
epist. ann. 1451. A pleasing and af- 
fecting picture this of the Greek court 
a year or two before its destruction. 

The same person, in a letter to 
Saxolas Pratensis, in 1441, after dis- 
suading him from going into Pelopo- 
nese, where there was nothing that de- 
served his regard, ‘except Georgius 
Gemistas, advises him rather to visit 
Constantinople: slic enim et viri eruditi 
sunt nonnulli, et culti mores, et serme 
etiam nitidus. 

The particular mention made ebove 
by Philelphus, of the women in the By- 
gantine court keeping the purity of the 
Greek language, agrees well with an 
observation of Cicero, in his third 
book de Oratore, “" Facilius mulieres 
incorruptam antiquitatem conservant, 
qaod multorum sermonis expertes, ea 
tenent semper que prima didicerunt.” 

© Demetrias Chaloondyles pub- 


lished Suides, at Milan, 1499. Johns 
Lasceris was employed in editions at 
Rome. Bat more particalarly Marcus 
Musuras, of Crete, under Leo X. in- 
spected the editions of many Greek 
books printed by Aldas and Blasts, 
perticalarly of Aristophanes, with the 
excellent scholia, Atheneus, Plato, 
Hesychius (the last of which was 
printed from a single MS. copy, being 
the only one then found). Aldus often 
gratefully acknowledges the services 
of these Greeks. In a dedication of his 
to Musarus, prefixed to his Statius, be 
says, ““ Non est moris nostri frandare 
quenquam sua laude: imo decrevimus 
omnes, quicunque mibi vel opera, vel 
inveniendis novis libris, vel commo- 
dandis raris et emendatis codicibas, 
vel qaocunque modo adjumento fuerint, 
notos facere stadiosis, ut et illis de- 
beant, si mihi debent.—Atque ntinam 
plurimos id genus haberemus reipubli- 
cw literarim benefactores, quangeam 
plarimos eperamus faturos, non in Ita- 
Jia solam, sed et in Germania et Gal- 
liis, atque apud toto orbe divisos Bri- 
tannos, in quibus habemus Grocinam 
sacerdotem, et Thomam Linacrum vi- 
ros undecunqne doctissimos ; qui olim 
Florentiss sub Demetrio Chalcondyle, 
viro olarissimo et grece facundiz In- 
stauratore sagnoque decore, grecis li- 
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ptinted, and in them placed their accentual marks as we 
now find them) that they’, I say, considered accent, of 
which in all their books they published the characters, 
as distinct from true quantity, and not inconsistent with 
it. For it 15 certain at that time, when they used these 
accentual virgule, they perfectly knew, and duly re- 
garded, the old pure quantity. This appears not only in 
their editions of the ancient Greek poets, the metre of 
which they were undoubtedly well acquainted with, but 
likewise in some of their own metrical compositions; 
in which the metre, regulated by true quantity, is as ac- 
curate as in the poems of their ancestors two thousand 
years before them. Of this the reader may see a proof 
in some* iambics of Theodore Gaza: in an epitaph on 
‘the famous cardinal} Bessarion, archbishop of Nice, 
written by himself; likewise in that-of John Lascaris, 
composed by himself : 


Λάσκαρις ἀλλοδαπῇ γαίῃ ἐνικάτθετο, γαίην 
Οὔτε λίην ξείνην, ὦ ξένε, μεμφόμενος" 

Εὕρετο μειλιχίην. ἀλλ᾽ ἄχθεται, εἴπερ ᾽᾿Αχαιοῖς 
Οὐκ ἔτι χοῦν χεύει πατρὶς ἐλευθέριον. 


Lascaris externa terra jacet, haud tamen tpsi, 
De gente externa quod quereretur, erat: 

Nec piget hospits. dolet hoc, quod Gracia natis 
Amplius haud prestat libera busta suis. 


I have produced these lines of Lascaris particularly, 
as they appear to me pathetically expressive of those 
tender emotions, naturally arising in the author’s mind, 
from reflecting on the situation of himself (who was of 


teris incubuerunt.—Gandeant igitar teras bonesqac aries propagari nostra 
bonaram literarum stadiosi. nam D. tate desiderant, omnia suppeditabi- 
O. M. annaente, assidaisque laboribas mas, quibas in summos viros queant 
nostris, atque. academicorum nostro- evadere.” 

᾿ yam auxilio, et caterorum bunorom © Hodius in vita Gazm, p. 58. 
dostoramqae hominum, qui bonas li- t Id. p. 151. 
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the Greek imperial family) and of his country at the 
time of his death: . 


Hic tibi mortis erant mete : domus alta sub Ida, 
Lyruesi domus alta ; solo Laurente sepulchrum. 


But to return to our argument. This pure quantity is 
seen also in some verses of his prefixed to the first edi- 
tion of the Scholia on Sophocles, at Rome [1618] (where 
he was appointed by Leo X. president of a Greek aca-. 
demy, instituted chiefly with a view of giving accurate 
editions of the Greek authors,) and many other epi- 
grams of his now extant. 

The elegiac poem of Musurnus, prefixed to Aldus’ edi- 
tion of Plato, and addressed to * Leo X., for which that 
prince made him an archbishop, will likewise prove 


* This great pontiff (whose charac- 
ter, as far as it respects learning, may 
be thus briefly given in the words of 
his celebrated historian Paulus Jovius : 
“ ad beneficentiam, ornandamque vir- 
tatem natus educatusque”), by his own 
polite taste and liberality, repaired in a 
great measure that loss which the arts 
had sustained from his famous prede- 

‘cessor Pope Gregory; exciting among 
the scholars of that age a most won- 
derfal spirit of recovering ancient, and 
improving modern literature; which, 
by opening the old treasares of sound 
knowledge, and giving a freedom and 
vigour to men's thoughts, did cventa- 
ally, thoagh not intentionally, contri- 
bate much to that great work, the re- 
formation of the western church. 

Thus Leo’s encouragement of learn- 
ing was in its consequence not more 
fortunate te that, than to the religious 
and intellectual liberties of Eurepe, 
and tended, in the end, to sheke that 
throne, which he had adorned with 2 
spirit of urbanity, polite and judicious 
munificence, and general humanity, bo- 


yond the example of any of his prede- 
oessors. 

The labours of Aldas, favoured by 
the patronage of this prince, and con- 
nected with the learned Greeks of his 
age, are astonishing: in a preface to 
Euripides, addressed by him to Deme- 
trius Chalcondyles, he says, ““ mille et 
amplius boni alicajus eutoris volumina 
singulo quoque mense emittimus ex 
academia nostra.” We mast not here 
understand the word volumen, as Sir 
William Temple did, in his writings 
on ancient learning, to signify what we 
call α volume, but onlya part, in asingle 
roll, of a larger work. There were not 
600,000 books in the Ptolemeean library 
(as Sir William states the number), be- 
cause there were 600,000 volames. 

The Greek Academy of Leo’s insti- 
tution well answered the purposes of 
its excellent founder; but as it flourish- 
ed under him, so ft sank with him. 
Upon bis death, ii 1521, it fell into a 
gradual decay; from whick Gregory 
KEI. did afterwards in vain endes- 
vour to recover it, 
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that the admission of the acoentual marks, as they stand 
at present in our books, was not considered by those 
Grecian teachers of Greek, as inconsistent with the 
quantity and rhythm of their language; for they strictly 
observed -the quantity, and yet retained those marks. 
That these Greeks did not look upon προσῳδίέα and its 
notations as affecting quantity, I am certain likewise 
from the manner in which these things are treated by 


them in their grammars, * wherein they are constantly 


kept distinct. 


* They generally distinguish them, 
es Theodore Gaza has done in the fol- 
lowing parts of bis third book : at the 
beginning of which he recounts the se- 
veral particolars, in which a person 
. might speak or write improperly: βαρ» 
CuglZen τις ἐλύγχεται, ὃ ἐνδείᾳ, A wrscrac- 
pi, ὃ ἱναλλαγῇ, ὃ χρόνω, & προσῳξίᾳ, ἢ 
γραφῇ. 


“Ὅρος φροσῳδίας" ἸΤΡΟΣΩΙΔΙᾺ μεὲν οὖγ 


ἔστι τάσις ποιά τις φωνῆς ἐγγραμιμμιάτου 


«εἰς εὐφωνίαν τοῦ ὅλου λόγου, Afterwards 
he says, ἔστι δὺ vives, ἐπίτασις ὃ ἄνεσις, 
ἢ μεσότης, curraten εὐφωνίαν ἔχουσα. ἡ 
μὲν γὰρ ὀξεῖα τὸ ἐπσιτεταμένογ ἔχει τοῦ 
φθόγγου, ἃ δὲ βαρεῖα τὸ ἀνειμένον, ἡ δὲ we- 
μσπωριέγη τὸ μέσον. 

XPO'NOZ δὲ Exracig ἣ συστολὴ φωνόεγ- 
Ara: δὲ τῇ βμεχείᾳ. 

These words of Gaza arp the very 
game that Aristotle and Aristoxenus 
wsed 1800, and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, 1500 years before him. The 
first sentence of Gara, here cited, 
agrees with Diomedes’ account of So- 
Joscismus; “ qoi fit modis generalibus 
decem et quatuey ; immutatione genp- 
rum, casuam, Damerorum, personarum, 
temporum per geminationem ab- 
nuendi, per actentus, &o, immu: 
tatio accentus; ut si, Post, adverbiam 
eam gravi pronuncietar accenta, δεῖ 
prepositio; si δοῃίο, erit adverbinm, 


ut longo post tempore vem.” — And, 
shortly after; in the same page; ‘‘ Te- 
wor, quem Greeci τάσιν aut wporwdign 
dicunt, in flexibus voocis servandas est, 
Nam quedam acuto tenore, pleraque 
gravi, alia flexa desiderant enanciari.” 
Diomed. lib. ii. Nearly the same is in 
Charisius. lib. iv. c. 1. 2. and Donatus 
de Barbarismo. p, 1767, Gaza’s ac- 
count of Βαρθαρισμὸς is expressed al- 
most in the same words with those of 
an old grammarian, published by Mr. 
Valokenaer, on the same subject, in 
some pieces subjoined to Ammonius, p, 
191. 2.4. One passage there on ac- 
cent is as follows: Κατὰ δὲ Τόνον (αρ- 
(αρίζουσιν of λύγοντες, ἐὰν (ουλῶμαι, καὶ 


bay ἀρχῶμαι. δεῖ γὰρ λέγεν, ἐὰν Θούλωμαϊς 


καὶ ἐὰν ἄρχωμαι. Ὅμοίως καὶ περὶ τοὺς 
τόγους Θαρξαρίζουσιν, οἱ λέγοντες, ἀκρᾶτον 
προπερισιωμάνος" δεῖ γὰς λέγειν ἄκρατον 
«προπαροξυτόνως" 4 γὰρ τοῦ ἃ στέρησις 
προτιθεμέγη τῶν δισυλλάξων ὑνομάτων εἷς 
ὃς ληγόντων, ἀναξιξάζει "τὸν viper οἷον κακὸ 
ἄκρατος. p. 196. ‘* Those are guilty of a 
barbari«m in tone, who say, ἐὰν Φουλῶς 
peas, and ἐὰν ἀρχῶμα:ι : for they ought to 
say, δούλωμαι and ὅφχωμαι. in the 
same manner they who say, dupater, 
with a circumflex on the pennitima ; 
for they ought to say ἄκραγογ, acuting 
it om the entepenaltima, for the privay 
tive 4 prefixed to dissyllable young 
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Those great and deserving men, who came out of 
Greece into Italy in the fourteenth, * fifteenth, and the 
beginning of the sixteenth centuries, and restored the 
Grecian language which had been lost in the west for 
several ages; whose names and memories ought to be 
dear to every ingenuous admirer of that excellent lan- 
guage, have strangely been represented by some dispu- 
tants (merely to support a favourite system) as low, ig- 
norant persons, unacquainted with the purity of that 
tongue which they professed to teach, using themselves 
ἃ barbarous language and pronunciation, and put, in 
short, on a level with the illiterate priests of the Archi- 
pelago, or those strolling Greeks, of whom + Rutgersius 
has given so ridiculous a description. At other times 
they are represented as men of some knowledge indeed, 
but of great pride, avarice, and dishonesty, who knew 
better perhaps than they taught; but, in order to raise 
their character and stipends, wilfully perverted the real 
propriety of their language, in order to make the attain- 
ment of it more 1 tedious and difficult to their scholars; 
who might thereby think more highly of their masters’ 
sagacity in explaining so intricate a thing to them, and 
be more ready to reward their great learning and trouble 
with extraordinary liberality. The former of these.re- . 
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ending in o, draws back the accent: 
as κακὸς ἄκακος, φθαρτὸς ἄφθαρτος, and, 
therefore, xparic ἄκρατος." This obser- 
vation agrees with what is cited above 
from Apollonius, at the epd of the fifth 
ehapter. See also p. 208. of Valcken. 
on the accent of εὐγενές. 

* Tsay the fourteenth centary, for it 
was so early that Leontius Pilatus of 
Thessalonica taught in Italy, where he 
was the master of Bocnace, and lived 
some time with Petrarch. Petrarch 
himself learnt Greek from Barleamus, 
a Calabrian monk. In Calabrie, which 
is part of the old Magna Grecia, there 
remained even then some knowledge 


of the ancient language, which was 
used in the liturgies of meny churches 
there: as the liturgies of St. Basi! and 
St. Chrysostom are to this day used in 
the churches of Greece. But although 
io Calabria there might be ther some 
remains of the langaage, yet a general 
ignorance of it was spread.over every 
ether part of the west. Many instances 
of which are related th Zwinger. ‘‘Orat. 
de barbarie superiorum secal.” and in 
Chr. Becman. on the same subject. . 

t Paria Lect. lib. ii. α. 11. 

t Vid. Adolph. Mekerchi tract. de 
veteri et recta pronen. ling. Gr. p. 
#1. 
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presentations is at present clearly contradicted by fact: 
itis by no means certain that they all used, even in com- 
mon discourse, that barbarous language, the modem 
Greek, which is objected to them. From Philelphus’ 
account of the learned men in Constantinople, just be- 
fore the taking of that city, we have good reason to 
think the language of scholars was far from being cor- 
rupt. But whatever might be the vernacular tongue, 
especially of those who were natives of the southern 
provinces of the Greek empire, they indisputably knew 
what was ancient Greek. How were they otherwise 
enabled to write such good grammars, prefaces to edi- 
tions of Greek authors, occasionally good verses, and 
many other literary pieces, some of which, in point of 
propriety of language, would not have disgraced their 
ancestors sixteen hundred or two thousand years before 
them? They may be invidiously called Greeculi, Greeca- 
nici, Semi-Barbari, Grzeco-Turcz, Romano-Helleniste, 
to vilify and sink their characters. But these are only 
words against facts. Their industry, their knowledge, 
and in many of them their taste and genius, entitle them 
to far different appellations. ‘They were, indeed, sur- 
rounded and persecuted by barbarism, but seem not.to 
have been tainted with a mixture of it. Their literature, 
notwithstanding the pollution with which it was threat- 
ened, escaped with purity : . 


Doris amara suam non intermiscuit undam. 


As for the latter representation of their manners and 
general character, there is something so uncharitable, so 
illiberal and unworthy a scholar in this imputation, at 
the same time so base and ungrateful towards these 
Greek teachers, that it must raise some indignation in a 
good mind, to find learned men, in arguing against what 
they think corruptions of pure Greek, attribute them to 
these unfortunate scholars, and so turn that little Greek 
knowledge they have against those very persons from 
whom alone they originally derived it.* 


* A brief account of these illustrious his Polyhistor. lib. iv.c. 6. ‘ Nimi- 
Greeks is thas given by Morhofias in ram erant novem inter exules ὁ Gracia 
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The only thing in which some of these Greeks seemed 
to want a truly judicious discernment, is, that they 


Romam profagos, qui precipue Gre- 
cas literas in occidentem et septentrio- 
nem intalerunt. Sunt vero illi, Bessario 
Cardinalis, Emanuel Chrysoloras, De- 
metrias Chaleondylas (tot egregiis dis- 
cipulis claras, Leon. Aretino, Franco. 
Barbaro, Fr. Philelpho, Bapt. Guarino, 
et Poggio Florentino) Theod. Gaza, Joh. 
Argyropalus, Georgius Trepezuntius, 
Maro. Masures, Michael Marullus, et 
J. Lascaris: qui postremus ex illustri 
Lascarina Imperatoram familia oriun- 
dus, Mediceam Bibliothecam insigni 
Grecorem codicum thesauro ditavit; 
cam Legatus ἃ Laurentio Medicseo Con- 
stantinopolin ad Bajazetem missus om- 
nes Gracies bibliothecas socrutaretar. 
Eodem Lascare auctore Leo X. Pontl- 
fex Romanus(Lanrentii Medicei filias) 
ipsam propemodum Greeciam in Italiam 
quasi in noyam coloniam deduxit. .Pue-~ 
ros enim ex tota Grecia, in quibus vis 
inggnii et bona indoles inesse videba- 
tur, cum suis preoeptoribus, Romam 
evocavit, aut lingaam Romani suam 
ipsis commodius traderent, vicissim- 
406 suam illi Romanis. Addendas vero 
his novem Grecis Antonius Eparchys 
est, Coroyrensis, qui superiore secalo 
per aliquot annos Venetiis Greecas lite- 
ras doonit, prosecutasque est Elegiacis 
versibua ruinam Constantinopolis: de- 
mam Corcyram regressos, inter suo- 
ram literatos consenuit; is quoque 


centam codices Greecos secum attulit 


venam Imperatori Carolo V. et Fran- 
cisco I. Galliaram regi oblatos. Pre- 
terea ὃ Greeois, quibas Greca eraditio 
mnitam debet, Hieronymus Spertiata, 
necnon Franciscus Portas, Crotensis, ot 
JEmilius Francisci filius, memorandi 
sant, ompes laboriosissimi: ut αἱ Nigo- 
Jans et Zacharias: Calliergi, Cretenses 


itidem, quorom utrique curam impresal 
primo Magni Etymologici, posteriori 
insaper collectionem Sohbolioram Theo- 
criti debomes.” Morhoif might have 
mentioned several other editions of 
Zachary Calliergas, as the Pinder with 
scholia in 1515, and Phavorinus’ Lexf- 
con in 1525, with other books. Ema 
neel Chrysoloras, before he taught in 
Italy, was at London in the reiga of 
Richard II. on an embassy from the 
emperor Joannes Palzologus, to desire 
his assistance, with that of other Christe 
jan princes, against Bajazet. This he 
mentions himself in a letter, which he 
wrote from Rome to the Emperor. Pa- 
leologus did afterwards himself, in per- 
son, come into England, on the same 
occasion, in the time of Heary IV: aa 
appears from a MS. (cited by Dr. 
Hody) in the Lambeth library, entitled 
** Speculum Parvulorum,” lib. γ. ¢. 30, 

On the subversion of the Greek em- 
pire, there were several mean illiterate 
Greeks scattered over the west and 
north of Europe. These being some- 
fimes accidentally met with by the 
scholars of Germany and our own coan- 
try, and appearing, as they really were, 
low ignorant persons, raised in stran- 


- gers an unfavourable opinion of the 


Greek refageesingeneral. Accordingly 
we find some writers of Germany and 
England speaking of the exiled Greeks 
with great contempt: while those of 
France and Italy, who by their sitaa- 
tion were acquainted with the real cha- 
racters of those illustrious men, men- 
tioned above by Morhoff, hold them iz 
the highest estimation. 

Several writers have given the his- 
tory of.the revival of Greek learning : 
Christ. Rosa “ de Turcismi fuga, et Gr, 
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* affected to depreciate Cicero's writings (though + others 
among them illustrated parts of them with comments, 
paraphrases, and translations). But this, perhaps, did 
not proceed from want of taste for such excellent com- 
positions, and may not improbably be accounted for by 
ἃ general national prejudice, which there seems to have 
been through all ages among the Greeks against that 
great Roman. Dr. Middleton observes, that Dio Cas- 


sius’s spleen and malignity against him might arise from 


a Grecian’s envy. to a man, who for arts and eloquence 
was thought.to { eclipse the fame of Greece. Cicero is 
known likewise to have provoked this enmity of the 


ling. incremento.” C.F. Boerner ‘‘de - Exeudent alii spirentia mollius ers: 


altera migratione lit. Greeo. &o.” Sam, 
Battier. ““ Orat. de lit. Gree. post in- 
dactam barbariem, &c.” 

® Particularly Joan. Argyropalus. 

ὁ Theod. Gasa; Georg. Trapeszunti- 
us, &o. 

$ Among the Romans themselves 
Cieoro’s character was not at first pro- 
perlytreated. He is never mentioned 
by Horace or Virgil: though the latter 
had an opportunity of doing it with hee 
nour in a part of his poem, that coald 
hardly fail of bringing Cicero to his 
mind, where he is describing the shin- 
ing qualities of his countrymen, com- 
pered with those of other nations : 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, 
memento : 


He tibi erunt artes: pacique imponere 


morem, 
Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 


Here was a fair occasion of asserting 
the literary character of his country: 
but he gives it up, and rather than do 
jastioe to Cicero’s character, which he 
eoald not but hold in the highest esti- 
mation, he chooses to do an injustice 
to Rome itself by yielding the superi- 
ority of eloquence te others: 


Orebunt cansas melius, ἐσ σι meatus 
Describent radio, &¢,—-———— 


'Phis silence, which iteclfis a great ἔπος} 


justice to so extraordinary a man, Dr. 
Middleton well accounts for, by shew- 
ing that his name could wot bat be ob- 
noxious to the coart of Augustus, and 


the very mention of it bea satire on a 


prince who was so infamousty concern- 
ed in his destruction. As this court 
prejadice subsided, bis character rose : 
and following Roman writers seem to 
pride themselves in their illustrious 
countryman, and to be fond of consi- 
dering him in a comparative view with 
the Greeks. ‘‘ Marous Cicero,” says 
Pateroulus, ‘* ut vita clarus ita ingenio 
maximus, qui effecit, ne quorum arma 
viceramus, eornm ingenio vinceremar.” 
And Pliny, ““ Facundis: Latiarumque 
literaram perens—omnium tricmpho- 
ram Iauream edepte majorem, quanto 
plas est ingenii Romani terminos in 
tantum promovisse, quam imperii.” 
Hist. 7.30. Another says, “" Demos- 
thenes tibi przripuit, ne esses primas 


orator; ta ili, ne solus.” Apud 


Feronym. 
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Greeks against him, by taking every opportunity through- 
out his* works of drawing a comparison between the 
abilities and genius of his own countrymen and of the 
Greeks: the latter of whom he allows to have quicker 
inventive talents than the Romans, but to be inferior to 
them in solidity and real strength of parts. In answer 
to these comparisons of Cicero, it has been remarked, ᾿ 
that Plutarch seems to have written his Lives partly 
with a view to confute what Tully has endeavoured to 
prove in almost all his prefaces, the superiority ofthe 
Romans over the Greeks; and, for this end, to have 
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* In many parts of his writings he 
speaks with some contempt of the 
Greeks. “‘ Greecorum doctrina perridi- 
oula.” de Orat. “ Greeci fallaces et le- 
ves, et dintarna servitate ad simiam 
assentationem eruditi. Greeci omnes 
* vias peeunis norant, omnia pecanis 
causa faciunt. Greecorum familiaritates 
param fideles sunt. ad Qu. fratr. Homo 
levitate Grecus, orudelitate Barharas. 
pro Flac. Greoorum laxaria et levi- 
tas.” ibid. And even their language he 
‘ will not allow to be so fall and copious 
as the Roman: “ ita sentio, et sxpe 
disserui, Latinam linguam non modo 
non inopem, ut vulgo putarent, sed lo- 
capletiorem etiam esse, quam Gra- 
cam.” de Fin, I. init. Which is con- 
trary to the general acknowledgment of 
the other good Roman writers them- 
selves, from Lucretius, who pomplains 
of egestas lingue and patrii sermonis 
more than once, down to Muretus, who 
says, “ in Greco sermone, qui Roma- 
no inupensum quantum copiosior est.” 
Var. Lect. xv. 20. (See more to this 
purpose in that elegant and jadicious 
writer, v. i. xix. 4. and P. Petit. Mis- 
cell. Observ. iy. 5.) Many other expres- 
sions of the foregoing kind are acat- 
tered up and down in Cicero’s works : 
who yet, probably, did not mean always 
to reflect on the Greeks in general, but 


those of a partiealar profession or cha- 
racter, whom his subject brought to 
his thoughts. In his orations, re- 
flections of this kind might be thrown 
out to invalidate the credit of an evi- 
dence. In his rhetorical and philoso- 
phical dialogues, the person who speaks 
introdaces several things to serve his 
own purpose, very foreign from Cice- 
ro’s own sentimetts. But, perhaps, 
his Greek readers did not always make 
these distinctions, and spplied to them- 
selves, what was not intended as a na- 
tional censure when it came from Cice- 
ro’s pep. Certain it is, that ie many 
parts of his works, particularly ia his 
Epistles to Atticus, he discovers astrong 
passion for Greek literature ; in order 
to gratify which, he seems very desir- 
ons, with the assistance of Attions and 
his Greek correspondents, to make a 
good collection of books in that lan- 
guage; which, if he could complete, 
supero Crassum divitiis (says he) dique 
omnium lucos et prata contemno. Ad 
Attic. i. 4. He speaks likewise, in 
many places, impartially and honour- 
ably of the Greeks, as men from whom 
the Romans received “4 philosophiam 
et omnes ingenuas disciplinas.” de Fin. 
Bat a single censure will by some per- 
sons be remembered loug after a han- 
dred compliments are forgotten. 
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chosen out the most artful parallels. Some such national 
spirit might operate in Argyropulus against Cicero's 
works. It can hardly be any other way explained, how 
some of these latter Greeks, who had a relish, in com- 
mon with all other men of taste and discernment, for the 
other good * Roman writers, should yet so particularly 
except to Cicero. But so the fact was. And the same 
Spirit was transfused into some of theirscholars; among 
whom was our learned countryman, Linacer, physician 
to Henry VIII., who was for some time a student in 
Greek at Florence, and appeared afterwards among the 
foremost of the Anti-Ciceroniani. And yet, whatis very 
particular in Linacer, though his professions were 
against Cicero, his practice was with him; and his 
books de Latini sermonis structura have more examples 
of proper and beautiful diction from Cicero than from 
any other Roman writer. 

As many parts of the literary history of these times 
serve to illustrate some characters, the vindication of 
which is much connected with my argument; the reader 
will, I hope, on that account consider, what has been | 
here introduced on that subject, as less foreign and di- 
gressive. 

What has been said of those Greek exiles retaining 
and tfsing the accentual marks, may be said likewise of 
those very learned and eminent men.of Italy, France, 
Germany, Holland, and our own country, the successors 
of those Greeks above-mentioned, in spreading the 
knowledge of that incomparable language over the 
west; who, from the time of Gregory of Tifernum to the 
present, have, by their lexicons, commentaries, and 
editions of ancient authors, been smoothing the rugged- 
ness of the road to ancient literature, and done posterity 
ἃ service, which is ill repaid by some persons at pre- 
sent in.disputing their authority, and questioning the 
propriety of the means made use of by them to convey 
to the world the knowledge of that language in all its 


‘* Leontius Pilatus, though a man of a satarnine disposition, was extrava- 
gantly fond of Terence. 
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purity. But let us not hastily and inconsiderately re- 
ject, what they, our superiors in Greek knowledge, have 
carefally and faithfully adjusted for us: 


tu ne studio disposta fideli, , 
Intellecta prius quam sint, contempta relinquas. - 


They certainly were thoropghly convinced of the ex- 
pediency and even necessity of these marks. If they, 
and the first printers of Greek, had not been satisfied of 
this, they would not have clogged an infant art, as print- 
ing then was, with needless impediments, when it was 
encumbered with so many other unavoidable difficulties 
of its own. 

The destruction of the Greek empire in the fifteenth 
century, which involved the Greek language in its fall, 
naturally raises in our minds some reflections on the par- 
ticular circumstances observable in the history of it: 
those, I mean, which regard its extent and duration. 

First, when we consider its extent, we see it, ander 
the successors of Alexander, spread far beyond the 
bounds of the Greek provinces, particularly about the 
time when visible accentuation was first introduced. It 
was then the Romans began to pay great attention to 
it, when literature made* its first appearance among 
them in Greek. Ὁ. Fabius, and L. Cincius, two 8 the 
early Roman historians, quoted so often by Dionysius, 
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wrote in+ that language. 


* ¢¢ Antiquissimi doctorums, qui iidem 
et Poets: et Oratores semi-greeci erant 
(Liviam et Ennium dico: quos utraque 
Iingeaa domi forisqne docuisse adno- 
tam est) nihil amplius quam Grace 
interpretabantar.” Sueton. de illustr. 
Gram. 

4 Dionys. Halic. Antiq. Rom. lib. i. 
p. 5. Sylb. “Oc τὰ wadala Igya τῆς 
φέλιεως Ἑλληνικῇ διαλίπτω συνέγραψαν ὧν 
εἰσι τιρεσξύτατοι, Κοΐντος Φάβιος, Λεύκιος 
κίγκιος. These two are cited afterwards 
very frequently. 

¢ Corn. Nep. in vita. c. 18. Hem- 


Hannibal { himself wrote 


sterhais, therefore, properly censures 
Lmocian for representing Hennibel as 
learning Greek for the first time in the 
shades below. not. ad Luc. tom. i. p. 
$81. Hannibal’s knowledge, however, 
of that language was contrary to the 
laws of his country; for some years 
before his time the Carthaginians had 
enacted a law, “ne quis postea Car- 
thaginiensis ant literis Grescis aut ser- 
moni studeret ; ne aut loqui cam hoste 
aut scribere sine interprete posset.”” 
Just. xx. 5. Alex. ab Alexand. tom. i. p- 
529. 
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what hé Gomposed, in Greek ; as did afterwards Juba,* 
his countrymah, who is recorded to have been a very 
voluminous writer, and by what we know of his charac- 
ter and abilities, probably a very good one. All the 
ages of Rome, down to the time “οὗ Cicero, produced 
hardly one Latin + historian. He himself wrote in Greek 
the history of his own consulate, with several other { 
pieces: some for his private exercise and improvement 
in composition, and some for publication. The Greek 
Epistles of Brutus, and history written by Lucullus, are 
well known from ὃ Plutarch. About a hundred and 
fifty years after the invention of accentual signs, the 
language became almost general. “ Graca (says |j Ci- 
vero in his defence of his Greek friend) legantur in om- 


' nibus fere gentibus; Latina suis finibus, exiguis sane, 


continentur.” And, therefore, several ἢ Roman authors, 
in order to make their writings more public, composed 
them in Greek, even while they belonged to the imperial 
court at Rome. In like manner Josephus and Philo 
preferred Greek to their own language, not only as more 
beautiful, but, probably, as more general too. This com- 
mon use of Greek must be owing principally to the ex- 
cellence of the language itself. We have seen, indeed, 
a modern language so very widely extended, as to seem 
almost to promise itself an universality in Europe: I 
mean the French. But this has been owing, not only to 
its own intrinsic merit, to its delicacy and perspicuity, 
which it undoubtedly possesses ina high degree ; but to 
the extent likewise of the power and political influence 
of its nation. This was far from being the case with the 
Greek tongue, which had’none of these advantages. 


Φ 'Ἑλλήνν τοῖς πολυμαθεστάτοις ἐγά- 
ξιθμος συγγραφεῦσιν. Plat. in Cesar. p. 
733. Kyland. See also in Sertor. p, 
572. 

ἡ Cio. de Leg. i. 2. 

+ Epist. ad Attic. ii. 1. ix. 4. andin 
many other places. “Cicero ad Pre- 
turam usyuo Greeve declamavit.” Sue- 
ton. de Rhet. i. 


§ Vit. Lacull. p. 492. 

ἢ Pro Archia. v. 

4 “ Qaum multi ex Romanis, etiam 
Consularis dignitatis viri, res Romanas 
Greco peregrinoque sermone in histo- 
riam contulissent.” Justin. pref. Many 
of these writers are enumerated by 
Carteromachas in Orat. de lit. Gra. 
apud H. Steph. Thes. G. tom. i. 
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At the very time, which Cicero mentions, the Greeks, 
in their civil capacity as a people, were in the most hum- 
ble condition: while the Romans were in the height of 
their power, being, as Athenwus* calls them, Δῆμος τῆς 
οἰκουμένης. And yet the language of this conquered 
people recommended itself universally in preference to 
that of their conquerors; who yet had brought their own 
tongue to great perfection, having added much grace 
aud elegance to its natural strength and vigour. They 
had likewise not only carefully improved their own lan- 
guage, but, through a nice regard for the dignity of it, 
did in many public cases} discourage the Greek. But 
nothing could stop its general reception and progress. 
It was continually enlarging its own bounds, with those 


of the Roman empire. So that Javenal says, ‘“‘ nunc 
totus Graias habet orbis Athenas.” In Rome itself, it 
was the principal language both of science and palite 


literature.t 


ΦῚ, 17. 
+ Cicero himself was reprimanded 


. for addressing the council of Syracnse 


in a Greek oration. (Verrin. Act. ii. 
lib. iv. towards the end.) Tiberias was 
fond of Greek, and well skilled init : 
but never used it in the senate. He 
carried this punctilio so fer, as ta apo- 
logize to them for being forced to use 
the word Monopolium ; avd oniered 
the word Ἔριβλυρια to be struck oat of 
a decree, with a strong injunction that 
a Latin one should be inserted in its 
stead, or if one could not be found 
adequate to it, that it should be ex- 
preased hy a periphrasis. (Sueton. in 
Tiler, 71.) Claudius afterwards was 
equally jealous of the honour of his 
own language; of which he gave two 
remarkable instances, in degrading two 
very considerable Greck nobles for not 
understanding Latin; one of them, af- 
ter having for some time enjoyed the 
privileges of a Roman citizen, and 


being likewise at that very time a pab- 
lic charnoter. (Suet. in Claud.xvi. Dion. 
Cass. 1x. 17. Dr. Taylor’s Civil Law, 
Ρ. 513.) Bat yet Claudius wrote him- 
self in Greck twenty-eight books of 
history. Suet. xiii. 

+ Dan. Heinsius, in one of his Ora- 
tions (p. 356, &c.) gives us a pretty 
view of its general use at Rome, where 
it was Properly leoked on es “" non 
tam anius populi, quam ereditionis ani- 
ver:@, et ipsius sepientis sermo—et 
ioter mulieres, ut queque vel pradentia 


,vel generis splendore excellebat, ita 


expeditius ac elegantius sermone hoo 
utebatur.” Dr. Bentley goes farther, 
in saying, ““ Neque enim eximia que- 
dam Mecenatis laus erat Graece Lati- 
Héque scire, cam Rome ea tempestate 
quivis Senatoris Equitisve filias, imo 
et de plebe innumeri, libertioi etiam et 
servi, Greece loquerentar.” Ad Horat. 
Carm, iii, 8. v. 5. 
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The wide extent of it was without doubt owing te 
other causes, besides its native excellence ; to the com- 
mercial gonius* of the people that spoke it ; te the num- 
ber of colonies, which Grecian cities at different timest 
sentout. One city alone, Miletus, according tot Seneca 
and ||Pliny, sent forth, at different times, ne less than 
Seventy colonies. The great numbers that came into 
Italy, have been mentioned in a foregoing chapter. Maz- 
seilles is wei known to have been founded in this man- 
ner, which, in §Cicero’s time, seems to have been hardly 
inferior to Athens itself in the cultivation and impreve- 
ment of the civil and polite arts; and by (Strabo is 
considered as the great seat of learning in the west. 
The Gauls in general, according to **Cassar, made use 
of Greek letters. We leam from ++Pliny, that the 
Greeks settled likewise in Spain. No one is ignorant 
how numerous they became in several parts of Africa, 
_ and over the t{east, under the successors of Alexander. 
And from the intercourse between the people of Mar- 
seilles and Britain, ag mentioned by Strabo, and between 
the British and Gallic Druids, as related by Cesar, we 
have some reason to think that our own island was not 
ignorant of the Greek tongue, and that what Camden, 
Meric Casauhen, and others, have said on this subject, 
is not altogether without foundation. Exasmus iide- 
clares, “ veterem Britannica gentis inguam, gue nune 
Vallica est, satis indieare eam aut profectam ἃ Grescis, 
aut certo mixtam fuisse.”§§ Camden accounts for this 


© See Dr. Taylor's Elements of Οὐ In. Adlag, φέραν τὴν ϑυσίαν. 
Law, p. 510. οἱ seq. where muah light § And thus Conrad Heresbachias : 


is thrown on this subject. ‘¢ Britannoram pars, que Cornubia di- 
4 Lipsiusde rect. pronunt. ling. Lat. _citur, reliquias Greow lingusx profite- 

e 3. tor.” And immediately after: ‘ Quid 
¢ Coneolat. ad Helv. ο. 6. @icam de Germania sestra, in cujus 
ἢ Iéb. v. ο. 49. lingua inmamera vestigia Gree lingus 
4 Orat. pro Fleoco. remanent? et nos observavimus ali- 
4 Lib. iv. - quando aliquot centurias vocabulorum, 
89 Bell. Gall, lib. vi. ο. 13. qyuse mere Greca sunt.” Ex Orat. apusd 
Ἢ Lb. iv. 6. 90. H, Steph. Th. Gr. 3. p. 18. 


ἐξ Senec. ad Helviam. ο. 6. 
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from the immediate commercial connexion between 
some Greeks and the Britons; Meric Casaubon, from 
those people who, in the early ages, came over hither 
from the north-east parts of Europe, connected remotely 
with the Greeks and their language, and by their settle- 
ment here transmitted itto us. Which two suppositions 
are consistent with each other, and may in part be both 
equally true. 

As the Greek tongue was so extensive at the time of 
the introduction of Christianity into the world, the first 
promulgers of the gospel did perhaps, for this reason, 
publish it in Greek as the best barman means to facilitate 
the propagation of it. 

This extent of that language cannot fail of raising it 
somewhat in our estimation; but much more must it 
claim our regard, when we add to that the consideration. 
of its surprising stability and permanency. 

To reckon only from Homer’s* time to the taking of 
Constantinople, it had subsisted 2350 years. But we 
may fairly, in our account, carry it much higher. For 
though such a writer as Homer most probably improved 
it, yet we may suppose, that he found it in no very rude 
state. A fine language does not grow up to any tolera- 
ble degree of perfection in one generation: its improve- 
ments must be successive and gradual. And therefore 
᾿ we may believe the Greek was no contemptible language 
before Homer’s time. But its continuation only from 
his age for 2350 years is an eminent proof that there-was 
something intrinsically good and vital in the principles 
of it,, which could support itself for such a length of 
time, through such various revolutions in the political 
state of its nation. 


’ Ergo non hyemes illam, non flabra, neque imbres 
Convellunt : immota manet, multosque per annos 
Multa virum volvens durando secula vincit. 


© This is placing Homer’s age ἃ hundred years lower then Petavias hes 
done. Doctrin. Temp. ix. 0. 30. 


ι 
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Tum fortes late ramos, et brachia tendens 
Huc illuc, media ipsa tngentem sustinet umbram.* 


Some persons have argued from these revolutions to 
prove, that the language, through a course of them, 
must have been greatly corrupted. But matter of fact, 
in this case, is more powerful than the most refined spe- 
culations. And the actual corruption of it has not yet 
been proved. It undoubtedly, in such a course of 
years, underwent many alterations. But every altera- 
tion is not a corruption. An addition is an alteratior: 
and additions to it were necessarily made, through a 
series of ages, as they are continually to all languages, 
from new ideas, which must have new terms, in laws, 
arts, and sciences, and the general improvements in 
civil life. Many single words are by this means used in 
writers of the lower empire, which were unknown to 
their predecessors. After Hadrian, when the Roman 
language began to droop, there were several Greek 
translations of Latin authors; and from those versions 
probably many Roman words became Greek. Some of 
these appear in Hesychius: what can ABee¢ be, which 
he explains ἔχεις, but Habes; and Αβιν, which he ex- 
plains ἐλάτην, but Abietem? Mr. Wetstein}+ has observed 
that the Greeks took many words, not used by their 
heathen ancestors, from the septuagint and Greek Tes- 
tament; and the Byzantine lawyers, as appears in 
the Basilica,{ introduced many from the Roman insti- 
tutes. But though the vocabularies of the tongue were 
by this means enlarged, yet the language itself was not 
so properly changed (much less corrupted) as ren- 
dered more copious, its genius in the mean time continu- 


9 Those however, who have called num, composed. in the ninth and tenth 
it the most durable of al! languages, centuries, in emulation of Justinian, 
are certainly mistaken: it is in thisre- by Basilias Macedo, Imp. and his sons, 
spect inferior tothe Hebrew and Syriac. . Leo and Constantine, for the ase of 
Dr. Bentl. on Phal. 404. the eastern empire, oat of the several 

+ Orat. i. de Grac. ling. Greek versions of Justinien’s corpus, 

¢ Called likewise Jus Greco-Roma- and other books of law. 
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ing the same. The same terminations, same inflexions, 
same syntaxis, and nearly the same general synthesis, 


- are seen in the Greeks of the lower empire, as in those 


who long preceded the Christian era. And a person 
from reading Xenophon, may turn to Kustathius, who 
wrote in the twelfth century, that is, fifteen hundred years 
after him, without being shocked with any corrupt alte- 
ration in the general manner of the language. Nay, 
inuch later, in Georgius Gemistus, the Byzantine Plato- 
nic, commonly called Pletho (who attended the council 
of Florence in 1439) the language need not raise any 
great disgust, except in a very fastidious reader. No 
one, who is at all acquainted with the Byzantine history, 
can be ignorant of the great number of learned and 
good writers on various subjects, some of whom adorned 
every age of the Greek empire:** Dr. Taylor} abserves, 
‘‘ that there is less disagreement between the Greek of 
the first ages and of the last, than there is between two 
Roman authors of the same century: and that we now 
have many authors in Greek, who wrote with great purity 
and elegance, after the Roman language became in a 
manner barbarous.” Whether this purity continued in 
eivil and popular use, or only in the writings of the 
learned (as Dr. Bentley} thinks) who maintained it by 
imitating the old authors, does not much affect our 
agreement; if it did continue, that is all whick concerns 
this question. 

- They who take it for granted that the language of the 
lower empire was corrupt, and say it necessarily aust 
have been so from the incursions of barbarians, as the 
Roman tongue suffered and was destroyed by the north- 
em invaders, argue from one case to another that is 


very different. The language of the Romans ceased to 


' Φ & An dicemus, florente virfsdoctis co-Romanum, Synodice, et Nomoéa- 
Constantinopoli perlisselinguem? Quot nonaGrecorum, et-similia scripte de- 
in re historica, in doctrina cattonica, cantata turpiterignoret.” Westen. Orat. ἢ 
in varlis scientiis claros auctores dede- Ρ. 17. 
rit THa wtas, nemo est qui ignoret, visi + Elem. of Civil Law, p. 590. 
eorpus Historie Byzantine, Jus Gre- ¢ Dissert. on Phal. p. 405, 406. 
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subgiat as a living one, because their metropolis itself 
was taken, their civil polity enbverted, and the empire 
itself destroyed. In this general ruin the language 
could not well survive. But this was not the case with 
the Greeks. Their European enemies indeed from the 
north-west, and those of Asia from. the south-east, did 
certainly, for several ages, exceedingly harass them, and 
sometimes threaten their capital. But though they were 
victerious in several attempts on the Greek provinces 
(where they probably infected the language) yet the 
empire, however: weakened, still* upheld itself, the 
capital was considerable, having a regular and magnifi- 
ceat court, and a succession of learned persons, who 
maintained the janguage in is ancient state. Though 
Zonaras may perhaps be suspected of court flattery in 
saying that Anna Camnena, who wrote this history of 
her father Alexius Comnenus, used a language ἀκριβῶς 
_ ἀγτικίζουσαν, yet Vosaius, Dufresne, Peter Possin, and 

others, who highly commend her style and eloquence, 
eannot be supposed to speak of her in so favourable a 
manner from any such motive. But though the style of 
this learned princess, and of some other Byzantine 
writers, may not deserve all the commendations that 
have been bestowed upon it by certain critics, yet cer- 
tainly itis far from barbarous or contemptible. And thus 
it continued, till the Turks made a complete and final+ 
conquest of that empire, by the reduction of Constanti- 
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5 Three of the principal causes, 
whioh Henninius assigns as destructive 
of a language, did not at this time 
affect the Greek. Corrumpuntur et mu- 
tantur lingua, aut defectu eruditorum, 
qui tstam tinguam excolant, atque per 
Philosophie Literatureque traditionem 
perenni memoria consectent: aut in- 
ducta lingua dominatrice apud Gentem 
devictam: aut excisa gente, cui hee vel 
illa lingua est familiaris, interiisse que- 
que linguas est obeervatum. Sect. 145. 

* The language coald not suffer 


tayoeh alteration from the remeval of 
the Greek court and seat of empire, 
from Constantinople to Nice, and then 
to Adrianople, that is from one part 
of the empire to enother not far dis- 
tant: this.happened in the thirteenth 
century, daring part of which the 


-French or Latin emperors were in 


possession of Constantinople, continu- 
ing there for about sixty years, till the 
retarn of the Greek court under Mi- 
ohael Palxologus. 
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nople: then the language, as a living one, sunk with it, 
but not before. Nor is there any circumstance in the 
reason of things to make us imagine it should be greatly 
depraved before that, though somewhat altered. At 
least, the pronunciation of it seems to have been hardly 
changed at all among the learned, since the rules of it, 
as far as it regards tone, given by the latest Greeks, do 
well agree with those that are given by writers of the 
earlier ages. ‘“ For what we have upon the subject of 
Greek accents, according to the present system, is con- 
veyed to us by the Greek scholiasts and grammarians, 
who ———— copy one another; and all seem plainly 
to derive their doctrine from the grammarians of the 
schools of Alexandria; many of whom lived before the 
times of Antoninus and Commodus ;”* those very gram- 
marians, to whom Vossius refers us for pure pronuncia- 
tion. 

But Dr. G. is of opinion that the pronunciation not 
only of the latter ages, which we have been considering, 
was corrupt, but even of those which are generally 
reckoned pure. And he looks for the origin of this 
corruption in an age very remote, even that of Alexan- 
der, and opens it with saying,+ “ it is no improbable 
conjecture, to suppose, that a corrupt manner of pro- 
nouncing some words in the Greek language was occa- 
sioned by Alexander’s expedition into Asia. His army 
might have learned to accent some words according to 
the manner of the Asiatics.” 

But whatever weight of probability this hypothesis may 
have with Dr. G., to me I must acknowledge it appears 
one of the most improbable conjectures I ever met with. 
Alexander is supposed to have carried about 35,000 Gre- 
cians with him on his Asiatic expedition. Now itis well 
known, that an army in a foreign country mix very litile 
in converse with the natives of it, and keep up only a 
more close intercourse among one another. And accord- 
ingly the Macedonian army probably attended little to 


5. Treatise against Accents, p. 138. t Ibid. p. 128. 
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‘any thing respecting the Asiatics, but what was of a 
military nature: and least of all to their language. And 
even, if they had attended to that, the tone is the last 
thing of a foreign language thatis caught. We find that 
persons, who are long resident in a strange place, and 
have there leisure, inclination, and patience, diligently 
to pursue the study of its language, do seldom attain the 


right pronunciation of it; applying frequently the tone. 


of their own language to the foreign one, but very sel- 
dom the tone of the foreigh one to their own. Alexan- 
der’s men therefore, circumstanced as they were, were 
surely not likely to transfer much of the Asiatic tone 
into their own Greek. But even suppose they did, out 
of these 35,000, it is hardly probable that 10,000 ever 
reached Europe again. And could 10,000 men, scat- 
tered over Macedonia, and the northern parts of Greece, 
with a few corrupt tones, influence the pronunciation of 
Greece in general, especially of the southern parts, 
where the purity of the language was principally con- 
-cerned? Did wa find, upon the return of our army out 
of Flanders at the end of the last war, that our national 
tongue received any tincture of the French, German, or 
Flemish? Or are we likely, at the end of this war, to 
perceive any alteration in the English accent, though we 
have sent out, during the course of it, three times the 
number of Alexander’s army on different services, to 
countries more various and remote? We shall not, I 
dare engage, be able to mark the least trace of corrup- 
tion in that respect, imported from the Iroquois, Chero- 
kees, West or East Indians, or Germans. 

But if the Greek language did ‘“‘ receive a wound” by 
Alexander’s* expedition, it certainly pretty well reco- 


* If the Greek tongue had been 
mach affected by Alexander's con- 
quests, it must have been in a manner 
different from tbat supposed by Dr. G. 
“‘ If he had returned out of Asia, and 
placed the seat of his empire in some 
city of Greece, and transmitted it en- 


tire to posterily, the vast crowds of 
those that would have come to court 
from the furthest parts of the monar- 
chy, would have made the same alte- 
ration of the language there, as after- 
wards happened at Rome.” (Dr. Bentt. 
Dissert. on Phal. p. 403.) The altera- 
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vered from it soon afterwards. Fer under his succes- 
sora, particolarly at Alexandria, some of the best Greek 
writers, whose remains we now have, are known to have 
floerished. But although their language be pure, Dr. G. 
thinks the pronunciation of it ‘“snast* have been greatly 
corrupted. And that upon P. Amilius’ conquering 
Greece, the genuine pronunciation and accentuation of 
-the Greek language sust have been farther corrupted.” 
How miserably then must it have been vitiated, when 
Dionysius of Halicarmassus, ‘wrote a hundred and fifty 
years after this; whose notice however it escaped, as 
it has indeed the knowledge of most of his readers? 
But if was so depraved at that time, by a parity of 
Teason, it must have been perfectly barbarous even m 
the first ages after Christ, before it “ received an addi- 
tional wound by the irruption of the Goths into Greece 
im the third century.”+ How sore that, and some fol- 
lowing wounds were, I leave to others, with the help of 
Wolfang, Lazius, to explain; remarking only this, that 
after “its last wound, under Heraclius, at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century,”{ it appears to have lived in 
a tolerably soand state, at least in Constantinople, for 
above eight hundred years. 

I caunet leave these lower ages of the Greek em- 
pire, to which we are now broaght, without remarking 
the injustice of several reflections that have been thrown 
on the state of their literature. Some persons, who 
have formed an imperfect notion of the dark ages (as 
they are called) conclude that no remains of taste, 
genius, and sound erudition, could possibly be found in 
a Byzantine court, much less in Thracian and Biéthy- 
nian monasteries. Concerning the learning, however, 


6 
tion in the language at Rome, which provement. 
Dr. Bentley here means, was within * Treatise against Accents, p. 129, 
the space of about a hundred years 130? 
fcom Duilias to Terence; and which 1 Treatise against Acc. p. 130. 
therefore was not a corruption, but im- ¢ Ibid. 132. 
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and real oserit of some even among the Greek ménke 
(which is now become a term of contempt) I am not 
ashamed to own myself of the same opinion with® 
Vavasser, who appears to me to have defended their 
cause with jadgment as well as eloqueace. But if theit 
literary abilities be still disputed, or despised, let them 
at least not be deprived of the merit of having preserved 
with some care and fidelity the most valuable writings of 
antiquity. For certainly to these monks it is principally 
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* Lib. de Epigr. xvi. Equidem facere 
non possum, quin indigner, siguando in 
ecripta incido, aut sermonibus et querelis 
intersum corum, qui in catus hosce homi- 
num piorum simul ac doctorum invehan- 
tur, tanquam in perditores elegantiorum 
artium et liberalium studiorum: quibus 
tamen, si verum querimus, artes et studia 
δὲ optimum quodque literarum, incolumt- 
tatem, salutem, ac vitam quodammodo 
debeant, &o. See also Fabric. Bibl. 
Grewo. lib. iii. 0. 28. Mr. Home has 
shewn us, that the general reproach of 
ignorance, with which the monks of 
those ages in our own islend bave been 
loaded, hath as litte foundation in 
truth. “The clergy of those times 
(he says) preserved the precious lite- 
rature of antiquity from a total extino- 
tion. Their writers are fall of 
allusions to the Latin classics, espe- 
cially the poeta. There seems also in 
those middle ages to have remained 
mapy ancient books, that are now lost. 
Malmesbury, who- flourished in the 
reign of Henry I. and King Stephen, 
quotes Livy’s Description of Ce- 
sav’s Passage over the Rubicon. Fits- 
Stephen, who lived in the reign of 
Henry II., allades to a passage in the 
larger History of Sallust. In the ool- 
Jection of letters, which passes under 
the name of Thomas a Becket, we 
see how familiar all the ancient history 
and ancient books were to the more 


ingenious and dignified cburchmen of 
that time.” History.of England, vol. 
ii, p. 440. Morhoff, in his Polyhist. 
lib. iv. 7, says, that Robert Grosthead 
(or Capito, as he is otherwise called) 
Bishop of Lincoln, did in the thirteenth 
century translate all Suidas into Latin, 
that is within two centuries after Sui- 
das himself wrote. Bale mentions 
this, from Matt. Paris, de Script. Angl. 
Cent. iv. p. 306, and speaks of an- 
other unpublished work of the same 
Bishop, by the name of Animadversiones 
in Suidam. It would perhaps be pay- 
ing too great a compliment to the old 
Bishop to suppose there was in his 
book the same knowledge and skill in 
Greek, which we find in one lately pab- 
lished with a like title: but certainly 
a men, goite ignorant of the language, 
would hardly think of translating or 
commenting on that author. Conrad 
Hereabach says (I kaow not, indeed, 
on what authority) that Charlemagne 
gave audience to Greek ambassadors, 
and avswered them in their own lan- 
guage: and that the Emperor Otho II. 
in his Apulian expedition against the 
Saracens and Greeks, being surprised 
and taken by the enemy, escaped out 
of their hands, imposing on them by 
his readiness and fluency in the use of 
Greek. (Orat. apud H. Steph. Th. Gr. 
tom. i. ἢ. 13.) 
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owihg, that we now have any good Greek author extant.- 
It was their piety, not their ignorance, which induced 
them to burn most of the old Lyric Poems, on account 
of their impurity. This loss a Christian scholar will 
hardly object to them. If, however, he does, he should 
still remember to thank them rather for what they saved, 
than reproach them for what they destroyed. 
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CHAP. VII. 


The popular objection considered against the present accentual marks, on account 
of their inconsistency with true quantity. Some errors.of Dr. G. noted. The 
true nature of the acute tone stated and explained. 


I HAVE above allowed the use of our marks, accord- 
ing to the modern system (as it is invidiously called) as 
not being injurious to quantity. But a heavy charge is 
brought on this head against them for corrupting it; the 
acute causing any short syllable on which it falls, to be 
pronounced long by those who attend to these apices, 
and regulate their reading by them. I acknowledge the 
fact, and am sorry for this misapplication of the mark; 
but think it unreasonable that an imputation brought 
against the abuse of any thing should be fixed on the 
thing itself, and the proper use of it. This abuse is en- 
tirely our own, owing to the nature of our common Eng- 
lish pronunciation. ‘But Dr. G. goes further, and says, 
that the acute, not only in our practice and application 
of it, but in its own nature and universal practice gives 
length to a sound. He here speaks out plainly, and 
freely declares (what I find to be the real* ground of 
many persons’ objections to accentual marks) that he 
looks upon the power of an acute tone and long time 
to be the same; that he has in short confounded in his 


mind the ideas of these two very distinct things. Which | 


* When they complain of accent 
contradicting quantity, and give an in- 
stance of it, it is always in a word, that 
has an acute joined with a short sylla- 
ble. And when they say, that the ac- 
cent of the ancients was agreeable to 
quantity, they exemplify it in words, 
wherein they suppose the acute was 
joined with a long time. To answer 


all their instances singly and distinctly, 
would be not only tedious, but altoge- 
ther unnecessary : for if the doctrine of 
this chapter be true, it is a fall and 
satisfactory answer to what is con- 
tained in two hundred pages of the 
writings of those who object to our 
present system. 
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confusion hath occasioned numberless errors, both in his 
writings and those of others,'on this subject. He asserts 
then, “ that* it cannot be said, that accents only denote 
an elevation of the voice. For no such elevation can 
subsist and be made sensible in pronouncing, whatever 
may be done otherwise in singing, without some stress 
or pause, which is always able to make a short syllable 
long.” In answer to this, ᾧ will allow that such an ele- 
vation doth not commonly subsist in the English pronun- 
ciation without a prolongation too. But I affirm, that 
it hath subsisted; and doth subsist at present in the 
voice of the Scots, and of many persons in England. It 
did most indisputably subsist in the Roman pronuncia- 
tion, except Dr. G.’s authority is to supersede Quincti- 
lian’s. Let us try this case in some particular word be- 
tween these two grammarians. We will take the word 
amas. Quinctilian tells me, in as clear a manner as pos- 
sible, that the penultima is here acuted: Dr. G. says, 
that an acute lengthens as well as elevates ; consequently, 
that the former syllable of dmas is long. But that it 
was really short and always pronounced so by the Ro- 
mans, I have the strongest evidence such a thing is ca- 
pable of, from the concurrent usage of the best Roman 
authors who wrote in metre. 

Again; let us try this in a Greek instance, λέγε, λε- 
vere, λεγομενα. We are assured that each of these syl- 
lables was a short one, pronounced by the old Greeks 
with a measure of time less than that of long syllables 
in words joined with these in a sentence. We are as- 
sured likewise by Cicero, Quinctilian, and Dr. G. that 
one of the syllables in each of these words is, and must 
be, elevated. Place this necessary acute on what sylla- 
ble you please, you must join it with a short one. Con- 
sequently, an acute accent is as consistent with a short 
time, as with a long one. That this is not readily con- 
sistent in our practice, Iallow. But what is that to the 
real existence and nature of the thing itself? An argu- 


“Treatise against Greek Avccents, p. 68. 
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ment drawn from our own practical inexperience of a 
thing against its possible existence, is almost too trifting 
to be refuted. A West Indian's argument against 
frost and snow, as impossible and unnatural, is of this 
kind. 

. But let us see on what reasoning and authority this 
extraordinary position of Dr. G. concerning the nature 
ofan acute is grounded. “ Every accent (says he* ), if 
it is any thing, must give some stress to the syllable 
upon which it is placed: and every stress that is laid 
upon a syllable, must necessarily give somet extent to 
it. For every clevation of the voice implieth time, and 
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® Treatise against Accents, p. 67. 

tIn a bad translation of Lascaris’ 
Grammar, τόνος φωνῆς, is interpreted 
4“ extensio voois” instead of intensio. 
Whether this hath misled some of his 
readers in theiz notion of τόρος, they 
best know. I find likewise that the 
scholiast on Hephsstion (p. 77. edit. 
Pauw) supposes that the acate is capa- 
tie of lengthening ἃ vowel, otherwise 
short, and gives an instance of it in this 
verse, : 


τῆς ὃ ἐῤῥέγυσαν, ἐπεὶ ἴδον αἰόλον Sper. 


Here the ὃ of ὄφιν, be says, i¢ long, on 
account of the acute. An admirable 
e r this of a writer on metre! 


Bat he is as little consistent with him- ° 


self, as with troth: for this very verse 
he cites afterwards (p. 92.) as an in- 
stanee of the pasiouger, i. ¢. of an hexa- 


- meter ending with an iambic, and then 


the firat vowel of ἔφιν is to be short. 
It is not my basiness here to solve the 
dificalty which appears im the metre 
cf.this lime. It certainly was under- 
stood asa miurus by Athenwus (lib. xix. 
p- 632.) and hy Terentianus Maurus, 
whose authority in a case of this kind 
is superior to that οἵ most, if not all, 
writers, He, speaking ef the miurus, 


alludes to this verse of Homer, and 
translates it so as to give the sane in- 
stance in Latin: 


Versus Homericus Ausonio resonans 
ita mido: 
Quem μείουρον Achaica gens vocitare 
solite, est. 
Attouiti Troés.viso serpente per}- 
tant. 
He describes the miurus thus, 


Dactylici finem versus si claudat iam- 

bus. | 
And then exemplifies it, 
’ Auribus acciderit novitas inopina, 

melus 

Versus ut hic resonare,potest, tta si 
cocinérig: 

Tte domam ssture, venit Heaperas, 
ite satires, &c. 


It seems thet one of the oldest Roman 
writers, Livias Andronicus, used this 
kind of metre. 
Liwiusille vetus, Grais cognemine, sia 
. Inserit Inonis versu pute tale declmen: 
Premisso Heroo subjungit namque 


μίουρεν, 
Hymnum quando chorus festo canis 
ore Trivke. Putech. p. 2485. 
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time is quantity.” And these propositions he strengthens 
by a passage from a Greek MS.* οὔτε χρόνος χωρὶς τόνον 
εὑρίσκεται, οὔτε τόνος χωρὶς xpévov. Now, in answer to 
this, it may be asked, Is every time a long time, and 
every quantity a long quantity? or does χρόνος signify 
a long time any more than a short one? if it does not, 

this far-fetched testimony proves nothing for our au- 
thor’s purpose. And, indeed, χρόνος signifies no parti- 
cular measure of time, but expresses the general abstract 
idea of it, and will signify either a long or short measure, 
according to the qualifying word with which it is joined. 
Thas much for his application of the latter part of this 
sentence. Let us examine now the former, οὔτε χρόνος 
χωρὶς τόνου εὑρίσκεται, which he, according to his own 
sense of χρόνος, must understand thus, “ that no long 
time is found without an accent.” We will allow here 
his construction; and see what will be the consequence. 
In the word ἀνθρωπων, we have three long times, and, 


. according to our author’s exposition, they are all three 


to be accented. And Dionysius, therefore, Cicero, and 
Quinctilian, are mistaken, when they say, as they do very 
expressly, ‘‘ that no one word can have more than one 
acute.” But, not to trouble the reader any further with 
a criticism on this sentence, the meaning of it is no more 
than simply this, “ that accent and quantity go toge- 
ther.” Which I[ readily allow, and which in trath is 


the very thing I have endeavoured fully to explain, and 


have largely insisted on in the beginning of this essay. 
But Dr. G. has another passage, from Dionysius 
Thrax, which he thinks declares that “ a tone or accent 
giveth a greater extent or quantity. Τόνος πρὸς ὃν d8o- 
μεν, kal τὴν φωνὴν εὑρυτέραν ποιοῦμεν." If Dionysiust 


8 Neque Tempus sine Tono τορο- _ in the seme MS. speaks the languege of 
ritur, neque Tonus sine Tempore.” all the other good grammarians on this 
Porphyr. περὶ προσῳδίας. MS. Bib. Reg. + subject. Ἔστι τόνος (says he) ἐσίτασις 
Ang. p. 2. A dnote & pscérng συλλαβῶν εὐφωνίαν 

t “ Tonus ad quem canimes, et vo- ἔχουσα" Est tonus intensio, vel remissio, 


'  eem latiorem facimas.” vel medietas vocis, syllabarum aptam mo- 


+ This Dionysius, a few lines after, dulationem continens, These words are, 
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had here said φωνὴν μακροτέραν instead of evpurigay, it 
might have been some confirmation of the Dr.’s asser- 
tion. But till it can be shewn, that εὑρὺς wide or broad, 
and μακρὸς long, are the same, the citation proves no- 
thing in favour of his argument. The truth is, εὐρύτης 
relates to a measure of the voice, totally distinct from 
the height and length of it, though joined with them 
both, as hath been shewn above in my first chapter, and 
may be seen explained more fully in Scaliger’s book 
there referred to. This, therefore, by no means dis- 
proves the consistency of an acute tone with a short 
time. 

The possibility and real existence of an acute and 
short quantity together, is remarked in the Welch lan- - 
guage, as may be seen in some annotations relating to 
the pronunciation of it, in Bishop Gibson’s edition of 
Camden’s Britannia, communicated to him by Mr. 
Lhyyd: they are there prefixed to the account of South 
Wales; among which is a mark given, shewing the ac- 
cent only on a short vowel.* 

When Quinctilian} says, that the words Olympus and 
Tyrannus, had the middle syllable acuted, because the 
Roman language did not here admit the accent on the 
first short syllables, when the long ones immediately 
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without any variation, transcribed by 
Gaga, in a passage before cited. The 
whole of this passage of Dionysius, for 
which Dr. G. refers us to the MSS. in 
the Medicean library, may be seen at 
the end of Mr. Wetstein’s dissertation. 

® There is a passage in Diomedes on 
this head, which is, I believe, cor- 
rapted. Not that I desire to alter it, 
in order to bring it to my purpose, for 
it equally favours that, whether it is 
altered or stands as it does at present. 
“ Sant vero tres, acutas, gravis, et qui 
ex duobas factas est, circumflexus. 
Ex his acutus in correptis semper, {n- 
terdum produotis syllabis versatur.” I 


suspéct and am almust certain that the 
negation is omitted in the former part 
of the latter sentence, and that it shoald 
be read * acutas inp correptis non sem- 
per.” 

t Lib. i. c. 5. in that part of the 
chapter, where he is considering the 
Roman language as derived from the 
Greek, or otherwise connected with it. 
See Lipsias on this passage, de pro- 
nunt. ling. Lat.c. 20. Servius on Zn. 
i. v. 104. says that Siméis is acuted 
on the middle syllable, because it is a 
Greek word: and the same on Periphas, 
Zin, ii. νυν. 476. . 
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followed; does not this imply, that the Greeks did place 
their accent on the first short syllable, as we now see it 
in ὄλυμπος, τύραννος ῖ 

I am certain, from the testimony of Tereatianus 
Maurus, that the word Σωκράτην was accented by the 
Greeks in the same manper in which it appears at pre- 
sent in our common Greek copies. For how otherwise 
can be explained the difference which he mentions be- 
tween the times in the thesis of A’ppulos and Σωκράτην, 
but on the supposition that the second syllable of the 
latter was acuted 7 


Romulos si nominemus, appilss dut Doricss: 

Sesquinlo metimur istum, quinque nam sunt tempora: 

* Nunc duo ante, tria sequuntur ; nunc tribus reddes duo, 
Ttalum st quando mutat Graius accentus sonum: 
‘Appulos nam quando dico, tunc in ἄρσει sunt duo, 
Σωκράτην Graius loquendo reddet in θέσει duo.t 


Part of Terentianus’ plan, in his Metrical Essay on 
Metre, was, according to his own words, , 


, ἜΒΝΑΥ ΟΝ 


—— quo probarem planius, 
Et simul quam multa Grecis nostra non respondeant, 
Quaque respondent, ab ipsis nobis esse tradita. 


In regard to the acute, even when it is joined with a 
long syllable, as in conté’mnit, though the duration of 
the sound be long, the power and effect of the acute is 
short and{ quick to the sense. When a high note suc- 


© Appulos and Zeuphrw do both form 
a Cretic foot consisting of five times : 
these five are divided into two and 
three, between the metrical arsis and 
thesis, according as the word is ac- 
cented. In Cretito nune sublatio lon- 
gam δὲ brevem occupat, positio longam : 
eal contra positio longam et brevem, 
Sablatio unam longam: prout syllabe 
89 obtulerit, td fet. Mar. Victorin. p. 
2483. Patseb. 


t Apud Putschium, p. 2414. 

+The word ὀξὺς, throughout the 
Greek language, implies quickness, as 
acutus does likewise through the Latin. 
᾿οξὺ καὶ Βαρὺ (says Suidas) κατὰ pera- 
φορὰν ἐπὶ τῆς ἀκουστικῆς ------ ὀξὺ γὰρ λέ- 
γῆται, ἐπὶ τῆς ἁφῆς, τὸ ΤΑΧΕΏΣ ἐνεργοῦν. 
οἷν τὸ μαχαίριν ‘ORT, ὅτι ΤΑΧΕΏΣ 
κεντεῖ. ἀμβλὺ δὲ, τὸ βραδέως ἱνεργοῦν, καὶ 
οἷοι οὗ πεντοῦν, ἀλλ᾽ ὠθοῦν, ὡς τὸ ὕπερον 
—— οὕτως οὖν καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ψόφων, ᾿ΟΚῪΝ 
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éteds a low one, or rises above the grave tone of voice, 
the perception of it is sudden and instantaneous, before 


λέγομεν τὸν TAXE QE «Φαραγινόμενον tet 
τὴν αἴσθησιν, καὶ ταχίως derowaulasvo. 
βαρὺν δὲ, τὸν ἀνάλογον τῷ ἀμιβλεῖ ------- 
ἄσαερ αἱ τεταμέναι μᾶλλον νευραὶ, οἷον ἡ 
Νιάτη, τῶν ἐπ᾿ ἔλαττον τεταμέγων, οἷον 
τῆς Ὑπάτης, τοὺς φθόγγους ἐξυτέρους ἀπο- 
διδοῦσιν" ἦ γὰρ νεώτη τῶν ἄλλων μᾶλλω by 
τῷ χρούοσθαι διὰ τὴν τάσιν ταχέως πλήτ- 
reure τὸν ἀέρα, ὀξύτατον ποιεῖ τὸν φϑόγγου 
καὶ ἐν ὍΔΙΤΩ: μὲν XPO'NQs ἐποίησε τοῦ- 
wo ἐπὶ πολὺ δὲ ἐφύλαξε. Acutum et 
grave dicta sunt per translationem ad 
auditum ducta —— In tactu dicitur 
acutum id, quod celeriter agit : ut gla- 
diolus acutus, quia cito pungit. Hebes 
vere, qued tarde ogit, ut non pungens, 
sed trudens, sicut pistillum———sic etiam 
tn sonis, acutum vocamas cum gus cole- 
riter ad sensum pervenit, et celeriter de- 
sinit: gravem vero analogia’ similem 
hebeti——Ut chorda magis tense, qua- 
lis nete, sonos acutieres edunt quam ille, 
(ue minus sunt tensa, qualis est hypate. 
Nete enim, cum puleatur, celerius quan 
alie propter intensionem peroutiensacrem, 
acutissimum facit soem: ct quidem brevi 
tempore hoc facit, sed plurimum vim 
suam tenet. V. ἐξύ, Nothing can be 
more cleat and satisfactory than this 
account, given here by Saidas, of ἐξὺν 
applied to sound. But we shall δοὰ 
that in its general siguification the ides 
οὗ quickness is conveyed. Enustathius 
on ἐξὺν dpe (Hiad. β΄. ¥. 440.) explains 
it ὀξὺς ὁ τοῦτος dent, οὐ μόνον διὰ τὸ τα- 
χὺ θανατοῦν, ὅτι δὲ xat διὰ τὸ θυμικόν. Bo 
on ἐξὺν ὅρεα (It. x’. v. 8.36.) ὀξὺς dene ἃ 
ὃ ταχὺν, ὃ ὁ τριγτονς' ἐκ μυνταφορῶς τῶν 
ὀξέων βελῶν. ὃ ὁ ἐκϑευσιώδης ἐξεῖς τε γὰρ 
λίγονται οἱ θυμικώτιμοι ζθυμεπ" what we 
call passionate, Aasty men] On Aube, 
(Il: & v. 180.) ἐξυλυβῶ ῥῆμα, ταχίως 
L 


ἀκούω. Οὐ ὀξὺς ὅρος, (Tl. «΄. v. 330.) ὃ 
ταχὺς πόλεμος καὶ σφοδρόςς. Most of 
these explanaiions of Eustatbius are 
transcribed by Phavorines into his 
Lexicon. Plato uses ὀξὺς πρὸς aleSu- 
ow to express ἃ person of quick sensi- 
bility. Diphilas, as cited by Athensous 
(lib. ii. p. 47.) 


Tider’ εἴλίναι ΣΠΕΎΔΟΝΤΑΣ. 
‘Ia discendi desiderio more impa- 
tientes.” Aristotle in his 2. Rhetor. ob- 
serving that the desires and passions of 
children are quick and violent, bat not 
Jasting, says, καὶ σφόδρα μὲν ἐπιθυμοῦσι, 
ταχὺ δὲ παύισται" αἱ γὰρ ἐπιϑυμίαι τῶν 
τοιούτων ταχεῖαι. seins γὰρ αἱ βουλήσεις 
καὶ οὗ μεγάλαι, ὥσπερ αἱ τῶν καμνόντων 
δίψαι καὶ πεῖναι, Et vehementer quidem 
appetunt, cito vere cessant ; appetitiones 
enim talium sunt celeres. Acute, i. ¢ 
rapide sunt lubidines neque magne ac 
diuturna, sicut laborantium sitis et esu- 
ries. So in his Physiogn. ο. 8, among 


the ᾿Αναιδοῦς σημεῖα, he reckons ἐν γαῖ 


κιγήσεσιν ὀξύς : which Du-Val translates 
“in motibus acutus.” i. 6. agilis, citus. 
Thus a man is said to be ὀξὺς, who is 
ready and nimble. Thucyd. lib. viii. 
διάφοροι γὰρ λεῖστον ὅγτες τὸν τρόπον, of 
μὲν δξεῖς, οἱ δὲ βραδεῖς. Plutarch in Ca- 
millps ases ὀξεῖς ἐπσιτελέσαι ; and in Ro- 
mulus on oue Celer, dev” ἐκείγου τοὺς τα» 


, χεῖς οἱ 'Ῥωμαῖοι καὶ ὀξεῖς, κίλερας ὀνομεά- 


ζουσι. Cicero likewise joins these two 
things together, when he says, “motus 
animi celeres et aowti.” Acutusis Con- 
tinually applied to qnickness of sight, 
of understanding, and motion: “ tam 
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the continuance of the note is determined one way or 
the other, for long or short. This I more clearly con- 


cernis acutum.” ‘est enim homo valde 
acutus et sagax.” Cic. Statias describ- 
ing an active champion, says, 


‘¢ mota Spartanus acuto 


** Mille cavet lapsas circam sua tem- 
pora mortes.” 


᾿οξυμέριμνος in the Βάτρ. of Aristoph. 
90S. denotes quick invention. Plato, 
at the beginning of his Theetetus, ἀλλ᾽ 
ofre ὀξεῖς, ὥσπερ οὗτος, καὶ ἀγχίνοοι nal 
μνέμονες, ὡς ταπολλὰ, καὶ «σρὸς τὰς ὀργὰς 
ὀξύτροικοί εἶσι, καὶ ἄττοντος φέρονται, ὥσ- 
wie τὰ ἀγερμαίτιστα whem. ore οἱ ἐμ.» 
βριθέστεροι, νωθροί wae, &o. Sed acuti, 
sicut hic, et sugaces ac memores, ut plu- 
rimum affectibus etiam celeres sunt, et 
instabiles feruntur, tanquam saburre 
expertis navigia. Graviores vero tardi 
aliquo modo, &c. And, agreeably to 
this, ὀξύτης is explained by Suidas τα- 
χύτης τῆ; διανοίας. Critical oases in 
physic are called ὀξία σάθη; by the 
Romans “‘ vitia precipitie.” And thus, 
in Sophocles, Philootetes complains of 
the anguish whiok he feels from his 
wound, 


ὡς ἴδε μιοι 
‘OREDA φωτᾷ καὶ ταχεῖ" ἀπέρχεται. 


ἀξὺ used adverbially, signifies quickly, 
as in Homer, “ως ἔφατ᾽, ὈΞΎ" δ᾽ ἄκουσεν 
᾿Οἴλῆος ταχὺς Αἴας. And ὀξὺ is therefore 
explained by Hesychius, ταχέως, τα- 
ae by Phavorinus ταχίως, σφο- 
δρῶς; ὀξὺς by Suidas, ταχύς. This 
sense of ὀξὺς and ὀξύτος rans through 
the third chap. of Jal. Pollux Onomast. 
lib. i. evap? ταχέως καὶ βραδίως εἰς ἶ,γα. 
So Thomas Magister, in the word ὀξύς" 
τὸ ἐξὺ ἐπὶ μὲν μαχαίρας καὶ ἐφϑαλμῶν 
λεγόμενον, ἐναντίον ἔχει τὸ dala bel δὲ 
φωνῆς, τὸ βαρύ. τὸ δὶ ὀξέως ἐρεονύϑι, καὶ 


ὀξέως ἀφῦντο, ἱναντίον ἔχει τὸ βραδέως. 
Thus the Great Etymologist: ὀξὺν dy- 
Spewov, τὸν ταχίως ϑυμούμενων. 1 find 
that all these expositions of ὈΞῪΣ are 
copied from Aristotle ewep ψυχῶς, ο. 7. 

almost in bis words, which therefore 
shell not be repeated here, Johan. 

Stobseus in his Ecloga Physice, cap. 44. 
ex Plat. Timeo, on the subject of speech 
and hearing, hes these particular words 
to our present porpase. ἄλλως μεὲν οὖν 
φωνὴν θῶμεν τὸν δι᾽ ὥτων ὑπ᾽ δέρος ἔγαε- 
φάλου τε καὶ αἵματος μέχρι ζυχῆς ὧλο- 
γὴν διαδιδομένηγν, τελευτῶσαν δὲ «χερὶ τὸν 
“οὔ ὕπατος ἔραν dnchy ὅση δὲ αὐτῆς τα- 
χεῖα δξεῖαν, ὅση δὲ βραδυτίρα βραδυτέραν, 
(f. legend. βαρντίραν) τὴν δὲ ὁμαλὲν 
Asiav, τὴν δὲ ἐναντίαν τραχεῖαν, μεγάλην 
δὲ τὴν πολλὴν, ὅση ϑὲ ἐναντία σιμικράν. 
Ponamus etiam Vocem per aures ab acre 
cerebrum ac sangninem usque ed animam 
ferientem, ac finem habentem circa je- 
coris sedem auditum: Ictum vero illius 
celerem este acutum, tardiovrem vero gra- 
viorem, equabilem autem levem, contra- 
riumque asperum, validum vero mag- 
num, contrariumque parvum. ““ De 
oursa et cursoribes hee dicantar (says 
Camerarias in Commenter. p. 469.) 
ὠκὺς, ϑάσσων, ποῦφος, ὀξὺς, ἐλαφρὸς, To 
δώκης, ταχύς." And in the Glossary of 
Philoxenus, ὀξέως cito, raptim. ὀξὺς ὁ 
ταχὺς, Pernis, velox, διο. ἀξύτατος ocis- 
simus, Petor Victorius, in his Varie 
Leet. lib. vii. ο. S. where he is consi- 
dering Quinctilian’s figure, perdantec 
transumptio, says, ‘‘ tropus rarissimus, 
etiam improprii asus: Greecis tamea 
frequentior, qui νόσους θοὰς ὀξείας dicunt. 
Homeras antem insalas Snic, cum 
scutes formse significare vellet, vocavit 
hoc versu ex xv. libro Odyaser, 


Ἔνθεν δ᾽ αὖ γήσωισιν ἐπιατροέυκα θεῦσιν. 
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ceive, than I can perhaps express.’ I can however en- 
gage to make it perceptible to a common English ear in 
any Greek word, according to its present accentual 
mark. . 

. ‘Fhe account, which I have here attempted to give, of 
the true nature and power of the acute tone, is confirmed 
by what Aristotle, de Anima, in his chaptet wept ψόφον 
καὶ ἀκοῆς, says, τὸ μὲν Ὁ ξὺ κινεῖ τὴν αἴσθησιν ἐν ὀλίγῳ χρόνῳ 
ἐπὶ πολύ’ τὸ δὲ Βαρὺ, ἐν πολλῷ ἐπ᾽ ὀλίγον." Acutus sonus 
πιουεῖ sensum in brevi tempore plurimum: gravis vero, 
tn muito paulum. Again, in another place: τοῦ ἐν φωνῇ 
Ὀξέος ὄντος κατὰ τὸ ὀλίγον-----τὸ δὲ Ὀξὺ δ᾽ ὀλιγότητα, 
ταχύ. Cum acutus in voce existat breviter—— Acutus, 
propter brevitatem vel levitatem, velox. It may perhaps 
receive further illustration from a passage of Plutarch, 
in his Questiones Platonica, where he is treating of 
sounds in general. That author, having mentioned the 
harmony of sounds, says: ὀξὺς μὲν γὰρ ὁ ταχὺς γίνεται, 
βαρὺς δὲ ὃ βραδύς" διὸ καὶ πρότερον κινοῦσι τὴν αἴσθησιν οἱ 
ὀξεῖς" ὅταν δὲ τούτοις ἤδη μαραινομένοις καὶ ἀποληγομένοις οἱ 
βραδεῖς ἐπιβάλωσιν ἀρχόμενοι, τὸ κραθὲν αὐτῶν δὲ ὁμοιοπα- 

θείαν ἡδονὴν τῇ ἀκοῦ παρέσχεν, ἣν συμφωνίαν καλοῦσιν. 


Hane autem ralionem δεουΐι illeno- ἈβΞββωρὺς a lower tone, withoat any oousi- 


mina immetavit, slterumqae pro altero 
capit, quod Solr et ὀξὺ sunt συνώνυμα. 
ὀξὺ aatem Grecis non tantam ostendit, 
quod velox est in motu, verum etiam 
quod forma in tenuitatem acatamque 
porrectam est: quare, quod est δαΐο 
συνώνυμον, tanquam et ipsam idem pe- 
pitas significaret, loco alterias posuit.” 


——— Strabo in viii. lib. γοωγραφουμέγων" 


“ ejasdem Homerici verbi eandem af- 
fort declarationem, posito namque verse 
ille, addidit, Bode 2 εἴρηκεν τὰς ὀξείας." 
As it is certain that ὀξὺς, with its deri- 
vatives and compounds, implies some- 
thing quick, in its general application 
throughoat the Greek language, so in 
its peculiar musical sowse, it is univer- 
sally used for a high tone, opposed to 


L 2 


deration of leagth, through the musical 
writers. 

* Cap. vii. p. 641. tom. i. edit. Val. 

¢ Probl. sect. xix. p. 767. tom. ii. 
So in p. 765, he joins the two, τὸ δὲ 
ταχὺ καὶ ὀξύ. , 

Σ Acutus enim celer St, gravis vero 
tardus: quare et prius movent sensum 
acuti soni. Cum vero his ecansscentibus 
succadant graves incipientes, miztum 
quiddam ex his per nature convenien- 
tiem voluptatem auditui prabet, quam 
symphoniam vecant. Tom. ii. p. 1006. 
Xyl. So Lipsius, when he distin- 
guishes between the circumflex and 
acute: ‘iste [acutas] eeleri quadam 
sublatione vocis efferendas est, sise 
institione ulla δαὶ mora. Ile [fexus} 
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The explanation which * Macrobias gives of the acute 
sound, is like the preceding. Dixtmus nunquam sonum 
βενὶ, nasi aere percusso. Ut autem sonus ipse aut acutior 
aut gravior proferatur, ictus effictt: qui dum ingens et celer 
tneidit, acutwum sonum prestat; si tardior lentorve, gravi- 
orem. Indicio est virga; que, dum auras percutit, δὲ im- 
pulsu cito feriat, sonum acuit: δὲ lentior, gravius fertt ax- 
dtium. In fidibus quoque idem videmus : que st tracts 
arctiore tenduntur, acute sonant ; si laxtore, gravius. 

_ On the whole, from every thing that I have been able 
to collect, from writers, both ancient and modern, of the 
best note, in regard either to the general sense of the 
word ὀξὺς, and acutus, or to the particular meaning of 
them applied to sound; I find, first, that the idea of quick- 
ness is conveyed in them; and secondly, when referred to 
sound, that extent in length is never implied, but in 
height only, and a quickness in the manner and effect of 
this elevation. Cicero has, in one sentence, expressed 
both these qualities of height and quickness as belong- 
ing to the acute. “Quam ob causam summus 1116 czli 
stelliferi cursus, cujus conversio est concitatior, acuto et 


excitato movetur sono.”+ 


magis tractim et cum vocis lengiore 
dactw: sic at syllaba, cui incumbit, 
geminanda sit, cadem elata pariter et 
depressa.” de pron. ling. Lat. ο. 50. 
Bishop Hare bas conceived and ex- 
pressed this very clearly. ‘‘ Hino usu 
venit, ut syilaba acate proxima pro 
correpta habeatar, brevierque aputa vi- 
deatas, etiam cum ipsa quoque brevis 
est.” de Metr. Comic. pag. lviii. The 
ferce of this is strongly seen in what he 
gives afierwards as an instance of it. 
“ δι» acuuntur im tertia ab extrema, 
interdum aecatam corripiaut, si. posi- 
tiene sola longe sunt, ul éptime, servi- 
tus, péreelim, Pémphilus, et pauca alia, 
qeo Cretict mutantar in Anapeestos. 
Idem factum est in ncutiquam, licet ἐπ» 
cipéat A diphthonge.” pag. Ixii. 


© In somn. Scip. lib. ii.c. 4 This 
was likewise Salmasius’s idea of it, 
who, in his Pliniene exercitationes, 
speaks of it thus : “ὀξεῖα vox aures et 
acditam quasi scindendo penetrat: ita 
ἀξὺς color cculos visemque falgore suo 
quasi panotim ferit. Commanicant ia- 
ter se sensus proprietales suas, οἱ quod 
enias propriom est, vocibus translatis 
alii tribaitar. similiter in voce, qum 
proprium est algGurw auditus, acutos 
et graves somos βαρεῖς καὶ ἀξεῖς appella- 
mus, ducta metaphora ab iis rebus, 
que circa tactam versaniar. nam ὀξὺ 
et acutum proprie est qued tactum 
pungit et stimalet: grave quod coa- 
tandit et premit: ita et de voce acata 
οὐ gravi.” Tom. i. p. 400. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The hypothesis of Iseac Vossias, Henninius, Sarpedonias, and others, erroneous. 
The Greek accent different in its position from the Roman. Dr. Bentley’s 
and Scaliger’s remarks on the Latin accent. Difference between the acocen- 
tual and metrical arsis. 


BUT not only Dr. G. bat Isaac Vossius conceived a 
wrong idea of the acute, being misled into an opinion, 
that it partook of the nature of a long quantity, at least 
‘was not well consistent with a short one. This is plainly 
seen in that passage of his book de Poematum cantu,* 
where he complains, that the received method of accen- 
taation corrupts the harmony, and gives an instance of 
it in some verses of Homer, 


"Héiog δ᾽ ἀνόρουσε, λιπὼν περικαλλέα λίμνην, 
Οὐρανὸν ἐς πολύχαλκον, tv’ ἀθανάτοισι φανείη 
Καὶ ϑνηνοῖσι βροτοῖσιν ἐπὶ ζείδωρον ἄρονραν. 


“ The accent placed in the foregoing manner, as we 
now have it in our printed books,” says he, “ spoils the 
verse : the ancients themselves used the accent far other- 
wise, and placed it thus, 


Ἠελιὸς δ᾽ ἀνοροῦσε, Nnrdy περικάλλεα λίμνην, 
Οὔρανον ἐς πολυχάλκον, ἵν᾽ ἀθανατοῖσι φανείη 
Καὶ ϑνητοῖσι βροτοῖσιν ἐπὶ ζειδῶρον apovpay.” 


The reader, on comparing the former method οὗ ac- 
centing these verses here censured by him, with the lat- 
ter, adopted and recommended by him as the genuine 
method of the ancients, will find, that the difference be- 


* Peg. 14%. spud Henna. 
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tween them consists in the transposition of the acute 
from short to long syllables, as from 


Ἦδιος δ. .. . to... . Ἠελὼς δ᾽, 


ἀνόρουσε. 2 2 eee ee ee ἀνοροῦσε 
περικαλλέα. . .. . - . os περικάλλεα 
οὐρανὸν .. ΝΞ ΞΕ οὔρανον 
πολύχαλκον . . 2.56.56 πολυχάλκον 
ζείδωρον ἄρουραν . .. .. ζειδῶρον ἀροῦραν. 


His objection was evidently to the acute, as incon- 
sistent with short syllables, and he has accordingly re- 
moved it from them and placed it on the long. 

The reader will likewise observe, if he turns back to 
the fourth chapter of this Essay, that Vossius, in altering 
the accents of all the foregoing words, except ἠελεὸς, 
hath regulated his method of replacing them exactly ac- 
cording to the laws of Roman accents, (though I believe 
he was not sensible of it at that time) those very laws 
which I have in the foregoing chapter transcribed from 
Quinctilian. Which circumstance alone, notwithstand- 
ing* the confidence of Vossius that his manner of re- 
adjusting them is agreeable to the pronunciation of the 
ancients, is to me a strong proof, that he is wrong: be- 
cause Quinctilian expressly mentions a particular dif- 


5 He says, that any one will beconvino- 
ed of this, who looks over the writings 
and fragments of the old grammarians, 
Dionysigs Thrax, Apollonius Alexand. 
Alias Dionys. Aristarchus janior, &c. 
Now some of these writings are, as is 
allowed by Dr. G., totally lost, and 
some that remain coptain nothing on 
the present sabject. Bat of those that 
do remain, both the syntax and frag- 
ments of Apollunias, will supply as 
with ample proofs of the falsehood of 
Vosstus’s doctrine : his assertions are 
as litte favoured by whal remains of 
lias Dionysias; who, in his tracts 
«ερὶ ἀκλίτων ρεμάταν, and περὶ ἐγκλινο- 


μένων λέξεων in Aldas’s Thescurus, and 
as gaoted by later grammarians, (see 
Eastath. Hiad. M. p. 867, on dperépa 
and dgway4s. and Valcken. Animadv. ad 
Ammon. lib. i. 0. 8.) farnishes us with 
several remarks, that tend to confi: m 
the trath of our present system. No 
oue that is acquaipted with the con- 
tents of Aldus’s Thesaurus, which Dr. 
G, mentions in the case of Al. Dionys., 
could ever surely dispyte the anthenti- 
city of the Greek accents. A defence of 
them might be drawn from that colleo- 
tien alone, to part of which we are re- 
ferred by Vossius for the refatation of 
them. 
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ference which there was between the Roman and Greek 
practice in accenting their syllables; and complains of 
the Latin manner as less-harmonious and diversified than 
the Greek. ‘Sed accentus quoque cum rigore quodam, 
tum similitudine ipsa minus suaves habemus, quia ultima 
syliaba nec acuta unquam excitatur, nec in flexa cir- 
cumducitar, sed in gravem vel duas graves cadit semper. 
Itaque tanto est sermo Greecus Latino jucundior, ut 
nostri Poets, quoties dulce carmen esse voluerunt, illo- 
rum id nominibus exornent.”* 

Quinctilian, by closing his sentence here with semper, 
as he does another on the same occasion with nunquam, 
an adverb, (which the best Roman writers never place 
at the end of a period, but on particular occasions, where 
some great stress is laid on the sense of the word;) by this, 
I say, he seems to point out the very extraordinary in- 
flexibility of the Roman accent; and this he remarks as 
opposite to the nature of the Greek tones: for it is in 
that part of his book where he draws a parallel between 
the two languages in point of harmony, and shews the 
inferiority of his own in several particulars. Here in the 
accents, “ultima syllaba nec acuta unquam excitatur, 
nec in flexa circumducitur,” as in Déus, Déi, Déo: this 
being opposed by him to thé Greek use. of tones, gives 
me reason to think, that by them the last syllables were 
sometimes acuted and circumflexed, as in Θεός, Oey; as 


® Lib. ii. o. 10. Since the Roman 


poets, by introducing into their verses 
Greek words with their proper accent, 
intended to give some peculiar grace 
aed sweetness to their lines; Aldas, 
therefore, did very property in publish- 
ing Statius with a collection of all the 
Greek words, used by that poet, ac- 
vented. And accordingly remarks οὗ 
the following kind, in Servies on Vir- 
gil, are not to be considered by us as 
mere critical refinements of that fa- 
mous commentator; who, on the 54¢d 
verse of the 10th Eneid, observes 
upon the word trophéum, ‘ Dectinatio 


Latina est: unde penultima habebit ac- 
centum. In numero vero plurali, quia 
tropsa dicimus, sicut Greci, nec aliquid 
inde mutilamus [f. mutamus] rit 
Grecus accentus sicut apud Grecos, 
scilieet tertia syllaba a fine.” This 
agrees with what Victorinus, in his 
Grammat., says, “ Greca nomina, si tis- 
dem literis proferuntur, Grecos accentus 
habebunt.” And Al. Donatus, “ Sane 


. Greca verba Gracie accentibus melius 


efferimus.” The editors, therefore, of 
Latin poets should pay some regard 
to this circumstance in their authors, 
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ye see them marked by our present virguée. Then be 
saya, “sed in gravem, vel duas graves cadit semper ;” 
as in dger, agri, dnimus, dnimi: this being opposed by 
him to the manner of the Greeks, gives room to suppose, 
that their accent was otherwise varied, either in different 
words, or different inflexions ef the same word, as in 
ἀγρὸς ἀγροῦ, ἀγαθὸς ἀγαθοῦ, δεύτερος Beurfpov. This 
uariely, so different from the Reman methad, we see 
in the application of our accentual marka; and this 
application of them perfectly corresponds with what 
Quinctilian’s account of the Latin tones necessarily 
implies. 

The particular limitation of the Roman accent to the 
pennltima and antepenultima, and its difference in this 
respect from the Greek, is taken notice of not only by 
Quinctilian, but by the other old Roman grammarians 
and critics after him. Diomedes, in his second book, 
says, “In Grascis dictionibus cum acutus tria loca te- 
neat, ultimum, penultimum, et antepenultimum.—apud 
Latinos duo tantum loca tenet, penultimum et antepenul- 
timum.” Priscian says, ““ Acutus accentus apud Latinos 
duo loca habet, penultimum et antepenultimum; apud 
Greecos autem et ultimum.” Donatus in like manner: 
“‘ Tonus acutus, cum in Greecis dictionibus tria loca te- 
neat, ultimum, penultimum, et antepenultaum; tenet 
apud Latinos penultimum et antepenultimum ; ultimum 
nunquam.” So Maximus Victorinus, ‘“ Acutus, cum 
apud Graecos tria loca teneat, apud nos duobus tantum 
poni potest; aut in penultima, ut prelegistis, aut in ea 
que a fine est tertia, ut prelégimus.” And in another 
place: “ Greeca nomina, si iisdem literis proferuntur 
[Latine versa] Grescos accentus habebunt : nam cum di- 
cimus, Tyas, Nais, acutum habebit posterior accentym; 
et cum Themisto, Calypso, Theano, ultimam circum- 
flecti videbimus. Quod utrumque Latinus sermo non 
patitur, nisi admodum raro.” Sergius likewise on the 
editto prima of Donatus, * Acutus accentus in Latinis 
non tenebit, nisi penultimum et antepenultimum.” And 
‘after these Scaliger: “Latini suis libris ΟΜΝ ΚΒ testati 
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sunt, nullam apud nos supremem syllabam acui.” * 
There is a particular remark of Olympiodorus on this 
subject. Τότε piv Πραικοὶ ἐκλήϑησαν, νῦν δὲ “EXAnvec. 
τοῦτο δὲ τὸ ὄνομα of μὲν Ῥωμαῖοι παροξύνουσι, Τραῖκοι λέ- 
γοντες. ἡ δὲ κοινὴ διάλεκτος ὀξύνει. Καϑόλον δὲ οἱ ἹΡωμαῖοι 
way ὄνομα παροξύγουσι διὰ τὸν κόμπον ὅϑεν ὑπερηνορέοντες 
ἐκλήθησαν ὑπὸ τῶν ποιητῶν. ἡ There seems to be some- 
thing whimsical in the reason assigned here by Olympi- 
odorus for the Romans drawing the accent back from 
the last, that they did it διὰ τὸν κόμπον, to give a more 
stately and solemn air to their pronunciation. ‘‘ Ceate- 
rum,” as Dr. Bentley well observes on this passage of 
Olympiodorus, “‘ quod hic fastué tribuit, id dialecto 
/Eolice, ande lingua Latina partem maximam profluxit, 
rectius imputatur. Zolenses enim, ut notum est, Βαρύ- 
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_ 5 Cans. ling. Lat. ες. 58. see also ὁ. 

146. To the same purpose also Ser- 
vius. ““ Notandam Bacolica vel Geor- 
gica, cum apud Graecos in fine habeant 
gocentum [Βουχολικὰ, Γεωργιπὰ} apod 
nos in tertia ἃ fine hahere: nem wut in 
ultina sit, Latinitas vetat: ut in penul- 
tima non sit, brevitatis efficit ratio.” in 
Procm. ad Virg. Buoolica. So like- 
wise on Au. vi, v. 670. ‘‘ Ergo est 
sola perticula, qum babet in fine cir- 
cemflexum. per accentas mutationem 
in adverbium transit.” 

t In Aristot. Meteora. p. 27. Tune 
quidem Γραικοὶ vocati evant, nune vero 
“Baasnc. απο autem dictionem Ro- 
᾿ mani in penuliime acuunt, Γραῖκοι di- 
centes: sermo vero communis Grecorum 
ultimam ejus acuit. In univereum Ro- 
mani omnis vocis accentum retrahunt 
propter fostum: unde issgnvplorres su- 
perdi ac magnifici vocati sunt ἃ Poostis. 
If there really is more dignity im a be- 
rytone pronunciation, than in another, 
the χάρμισος, however, of the Romans, 
which Olympiodorus here remarks, 
coald not be the cause, bat the effect 
and censequence of such a prosun- 


ciation: the prosenciation itself was 
owing to an eceidental derivation from 
some particalar colonies of Grecians, 
who insensibly established it among 
the old Latins, at a time when there 
was nothing in their civil state and air- 
cumstances to elevate their apizit, and 
give them that air of grandeur, which 
foreigness afterwards thought they dis- 
covered in every thing belonging to 
the Romans, even in the tone of their 
language. This we find observed by 
Gregory Thaumaterg. ia landations 
Origen. who, speaking of Justinian’s 
Latin Collection of Laws, says, they 
were drawn up asd published τῷ “Pax 


ἐξουσίᾳ τῇ (ασιλικῆ, “ in the language 
of the Romans, which is awfal and so- 
lemn, and of a natare confarmable ta 
the majesty of their empire.” Seneca 
charecterises the two languages, and 
distinguishes them thus; Latine lin- 
Consol. ad Polyd. 0. 21. Om potentia 
here Lipsias says, Bens. nam hac im. 

perebat. 
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rovo: erant: et Ofoc, ἄνηρ pronunciabant, cam alii Θεὸς, 


a vhp.” 


* As the Roman language is so in- 
flexibly barytone, one observation 
readily offers itself on a comparative 
view of that with our own, which is, 
that the English, having a dae and 
eqnal mixtare of barytone and oxytone 
words, does, in this respect, appear to 
have a great advantage and superiority 
over the Roman. What debases the 
English language is the want of diver- 
sified terminations in verbs and nouns : 
which is not only a great defect itself, 
bat, since it is unavoidably supplied 
by articles and auxiliary verbs, leaves 
room by that means for the admissiun 
of other things equally destractive of 
the beauty of laageage. Bat no lan- 
guage admits of greater variety, as far 
as mere tone is concerned, than our own. 
Every Roman diesyliable, and every 
Greek verb in #, has the acoent on the 
penaltimate: the English verbs have it 
in general ov the last, the nouns and 
adverbs on the penultimate, or ante- 
penultimate: by which means our 
tones are as much diversified in their 
position as the Greek, and more then 
the Romas. We place the acate some- 
times on the preeantepenultimate, as 
in nécessary, favourably, &o. And so 
do the Italians, as in séquitano, deside- 
Pano: and even on the ὅδ and sixth 
syllable from the ead, as portdndose- 
nela, desideranovici. Canisius mentions 
two words that have it on the eighth 
syllable séminanevicistne, edificanori- 
cisene. The Hebrews, on the otber 
hand, do not admit the svcent eves on 
the antepenultima, according to Joh. 
Simon. [Introd. Gram. Crit. in lisg. 
Gree. seot. ii. p. 28.] There does, in- 
deed, seem to be matter of just pbjeo- 
tion, when more than two graves in one 
word follow an acute, especially when 


they are joined with short times: for 
then the latter sounds are not only low, 
but rapid, and mast be consequently 
indistinet. We see, however, thet 
many negative rales, io a thing 60 ar- 
bitrary and variable as language, are 
very often found to be contradicted by 
practice. That rule of Cicero, wherein 
he says that nature limits the acute to 
the three last syllables of every werd, 
is bere evidently superseded. And 
therefore the word Natura, which he 
uses in that passage, must not be ua- 
derstood in an universal, bat partial 
sense, as relating only to the particular 
nature of the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages: which, when he was writing 
that sentence, were nearest to his 
thoughts. That a wider compass al- 
lowed to the acate is not unnatural, is 
certain, because it is found in the na- 
tural and easy practice of so many 
millions. Neither can Soaliger see any 
reason against it. “ The Greeks,” says 
he, ‘‘ did not choose to remove the ac- 
cent farther from the end: qnos etiam 
Latiné prisci secuti eandem posteris, 
imitatione potins quam consilio dacti, 
leges preescripsere. Nam quamobrem 
non liceat mili tollere vooem in quarta 
ἃ fine, nulla mosica ratio possit per- - 
soadere: possunt enim codem tenore 
tam in voce, qnaw in tibia αἰ ia fidibus, 
deducj mults vel breves, vel longs.” It 
may be so, as he says, and we are sure 
it is. Bat the Greek and Latin method 
is certainly better: though the mo- 
dern deviation from it is commended 
by Scaliger, as the rejection of an ua- 
reasonable yoke. ‘‘ Sapieater ἃ pos- 
teris factam est, qai nalfum he- 
jas putidi servitii jagum ferre vola- 
erint.” Caus. ling. o. 58. ᾿ 

I mentioned above the great defect, 
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Dr. Beatley, in his tract de metris Terentianis, from 
whence the foregoing remark on Olympiodorus is taken, 
gives the following verses of Virgil thus accented : 


"Arma vi cino, Tréj@ qui primus ab éris 
Itéliam fato profugus, * Lavinaque vénit — 
πίονα; miltum tlle et térris jactdtus et alto 
Vi stperum, saéve mémorem Junénis οὗ tram. . 


‘‘ He that reads these verses properly and tunefully,” 
says he, “ will pronounce them according to these ac- 
centual marks; not as schoolboys scanning them, and 
placing the accent at the beginning of each foot, as, 


‘Italiam faté profugiés, La— 


but according to the rhythm of the whole verse, in 
which not one word has the accent on the last syllable, 


except virim; and that properly on account of the sub- 


sequent enclitic gue.’+ 


under which the English langaage 16- 
boars, in not having a variety of ter- 
minations to nouns, inslead of arti- 
oles: and to verbs, instead of aaxi- 
liaries, The great importance of this 
variety to a language perhaps no where 
more clearly appears, than iu the fol- 
lowing five lines of the Odyssey, τ΄. 
204, ke. 


Tie ¥ dg’ ἀκουούφης pis δίκρυα, τήκετο δὲ 


‘Ne δὲ χιὼν κατατύκετ᾽ ἐν ἀκροισόλοισι; 
inore, 
“Hy τ᾽ Εὖρος κωτύτεξιν, ler Ζέφυρος κα- 
. ταχϑύφι" 
Tanopsbens δ᾽ ἄρα τῆς πυταμοὶ φῳιλήϑουσι 
peovrec: 
“Ὡς τῆς τήκετο καλὴ ἀγαρήζᾳ δακρυχφούσης. 


Ta these five lines some part οἵ the 
word rine oceurs five times, and yet 


by the advantage of its various termi- 
nations the repetition is not disagree- 
able. A word thus repeated in English 
would be extremely offensive. Mr. 


‘Pope has accordingly avoided it in 


translating this pasgage: the word 
melted be uses bat once. Perrault has 
literally translated the same passage, 
and designedly repeated his liguefio 
four times, fo make it appear ridicu- 
lous; and thereby exposed his own 
ignorance in not discerning the great 
difference between the inflexions of 
the Greek language and his own. 

* Lavinaque should be otherwisd δο- 
éented, thas, Lavindque, on account of 
the enolitio joined with it,. 

t The Latin enclitic taken notice of 
by Dr. Bentley, is explained by Dio- 
medes, lib. ii. “¢ Complexiva coajanctio 
sive copolatio que, et disjunetiva ve, 
οἱ dubitetiva ne, adjancte ipse amit- 
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Exactly in the same manner, in which Dr. Bentley re- 
gulates the accentual pronunciation of “ Arma virumque 
cano,” does Soaliger likewise declare it was practised 
by the ancients. In his fourth book of Poetics he has 
marked the elevation and depression of the ancient tones 
in that line, and, in order to do it more clearly, hath set 
them to musical notes. He says, indeed, that if the nice 
tonical pronunciation of the ancients could be expressed 
by a modern, it would be disagreeable to our ears. It 
might have been so to bis. But that is beside our pre- 
sent question. Oar inquiry here is only concerning the 
fact, what the ancient pronunciation was. Scaliger, 
however, certainly complains in that chapter of persons 
in bis time confounding accent and quantity together. 
His words being applicable to the common mistake of 
our own age, induce me to transcribe them. ‘‘ Quod a 
nullo acceptmus przceptore, voluimus hic explicari, ne 
alios quoque vel lateret vel falleret, sicuti diu nos quo- 
que fefellit. Ceeterum, cum tenorem ἃ quantitate non 
distinguant, atque barbare psene omnia pronuncient 
(omnia enim producunt Itali, omnia corripiunt ita Vas- 
cones, ut devorare videantur) quibus femportbus, quaoque 
tenore antiqui pronunciarent, pictum dedimus: 


Arma vi-ramque cano Troje qui primus ab oris.” 


Thus Scaliger has marked the tenores of this line, and 
in the manner of it entirely agrees with Dr. Bentley. 


tunt fastigiem, et vesbi antecedentis 
longieas positam acemen eddacent et 
jexta se proxime collocant: sic ut, δ 
minfique laurteque Dei: item ve, at 
‘ Hyrcandswe Arabieve parent, et cala- 
thisué Minerve. ne, at hominéme fe- 
vaéae.” Serviaa likewise upon Virgil 
fin. i. “ Pronunciationis causa, contra 
usum Latinum, uitimis, qaibus parti- 


cule adjaungonlur, accentus tribuiter, 
ut musique, illéne, hujtioce:” the final 
ce here being like the Greek γε, Thus 
nam is eften an enciitic, as in guinam : 
and cum, in mécum, is called so by 
Sealiger. ling. Lat. 0. 246. Me, Te, Se, 
and Rem, ate reckoned such hy Dr. 
Bentley. See also Bp. Hare-de metr. 
Comic. p. 58. . 
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The reader may, perhaps, on recollecting Quinctilian’s 
rules of accenting, be at first surprised to find that both 
these learned men have assigned a grave to qui and ab, 
which, according to the general rule, ought to have had 
a high acute tone given them. But this is a particular. 
case, and happens to be remarked by Quinctilian, who 
considers gui so closely joined to primus, and ab to oris, 
as to form, as it were, but one word.* 

As Vossius was led into his mistake by supposing 
that the accentual marks originally referred to quantity, 
and were, as he says, “a grammaticis suis usibus ac- 
' commodatos, ad declaranda fempora et syllabarum quan- 
titatem”+ (for which he has no authority from antiquity) ; 
so Henninius likewise, supposing that they related to 
metre, declares,} “ accentus Greecanicos esse receptos 
primum pro re mefrica in scholis privatis, deinde post 
etiam publice, pro facilitate discendi Hellenismi.” He, 
as well as Vossius, judging of the true nature of these 
marks from the barbarous and perverted application of 
them among their countrymen, is betrayed into many 
inconsiderate assertions against them. With the same 
inaccurate haste, of which Vossius was guilty, and with 
more confidence (as if he had been a contemporary and 
countryman of Plato and Xenophon, and was risen 
from the dead to teach the world the pure pronunciation 
of his fellow-citizens), he assures us,|| “ that the pro- 
nunciation of old Greece, as rational or regular, was re- 
dacible to four rules of his own laying down, which four 
rules are of an immutable nature and eternal truth among 


* «* Com dico, circum litora, tan- 


o 8 ξυμ «-- 


qpam auom enancio, dissimalata dis- 
tinctione : itaque tanquam in una voce, 
una est aoula : quod idem accidit in idle, 
Troje qui primus ab oris.” Lib. i. 0. 5. 

t Pag. 140. 

¢ Sect. 162%. pag. 128. That he con- 
founds tone and time, is plain from the 
following words. ‘‘ Si ana syliaba vo- 
cis pre catexis exaltetar, ewterin syl- 
labis quali tono modalatis, illa syllaba 


exaltata intelligetar seuta vel producte, 
cectersee gravale.” P. 50. Acuta and 
produeta with him are synonymous. 

ἢ Sect. 163. p. 129. This is his 
grand conolasive proposition, which is 
printed im large characters at the ond 
of hie work, as containiag the sam of 
his doctrine, which be bas bees labeur- 
ing to prove throegh ἃ long series of 
learned sections, by arguments which 
he himself calls Herculean. 
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all nations that have a rational pronunciation.” I have 
so many objections to these propositions of his, that I 
hardly know which to advance first. An answer to this 
‘ natural and rational” pronunciation hath been already 
given in the second chapter. It may be sufficient here 
farther to observe, that he proposes, what Vossius did, 
an accommodation of the Greek pronunciation to the 
Latin accents: his* rules for its regulation being the 


® His four general canons of rational 
and ancient pronunciation are these, 
(p. 88, 89, 90.) 


I. Omnis vor monosytlaba modalatio- 
nem haubet in sua vocali: ut φῶς, 
méns, &c. 

IL. Omnis vor dissyllaba modalatio- 
nem habet in sylluba priori: ut 
ὅδοι (quamvis ita notetur accentu 
ὁδοὶ ) méntes, &c. 

111. Ounis vox polysyllaba peaulti- 
mam longam modalatur ; ut ay- 
ϑρῶπος, τυκτῶμαι, jucinda, δε. 

IV. Omnis vor polysyllaba, penultima 
brevi, modalstur antepenulti- 
mam: ut déminus, ἄλογων. 


He is not satisfied with introdocing 
these rules by the name of regule in- 
fallibiles, bat closes the recital of them 
with the following words: Et he qui- 
dem Quatuor regule sunt tam apud 
Latinos, quam Grecos, sing ulla ercep- 
tione eterne veritatis. In these four 
rales we have a synopsis of his whole 


book, all the ergaments of which are at 


once refated by that single passage of 
Quinctilian, cited above. To answer 
them all singly, would not be difficalt, 
bat after this quite unnecessary. 

I cannot, however, leave Honnisius 
without taking particalar notice of one 
argament, which he urges in the most 
specious manner : it is this . (sect. 119. 
p- 91.) ‘* Since the verses of both lan- 
guages are formed on the same rules of 


metre, therefore the modulation of both 
must be the same, and consequently 
the accent.” The metre no donb is 
the same, the Romans having borrowed 
all theirs from the Greeks: but the 
modulation is not always the same, 
where the metreis. For does not Quino- 
tilian say above, “that the modulation 
of the Latin verse was improved by 
introducing words with the Greek δο- 
cent.” Here then the metre continued 
the same, while the modulation was 
altered by the difference of tone. An 
instance will best explain this. The 
following line of Virgil, having a Greek 
word in it, will serve for this purpose: 

Castorea, Eliadum pdlmas Eptros equa- 

rum. 

So we commonly read it: but Servius 
here observes, ‘‘ Sane Epiros Greee 
profertar : unde etiam ὁ habet ecoen- 
tam. Nam si Latinoam esset, Epirus, 
Epiri, pi haberet, quia longa est.” Ac¢ 
cording to this remark of Servius, com- 
pared with the foregoing observation 
of Quinctilian, the true and better mo- 
dalation of that verse, as it is sounded 
to the ear of the Author himself and 
his Roman readers, was without the 
least change in the metre, as follows: 

Castorea, Eliadum palmas‘Epiros equé- 

rum. 

This, which we have on tbe best au- 
thority of the Romans themselves, en- 
tirely subverts the plaasible reasoning 
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very same which Quinctilian gives for the Roman lan- 
guage. Bat Quinctilian tells me that the Roman accent 
differed * from the Greek, and in harmony was much 
inferior to it. What am I then to determine between 
these two contradictory authorities? Am I to believe 
Henninius, in opposition to Quinctilian? No: I will 
adhere to the latter, though Henninius were patronized 
by all the critics, grammarians, and universities, in 
Christendom. 

When the Ynca Garcillasso de la Vega was carried 
into Spain, and there made one of the lords of the bed- 
chamber to his catholic majesty, he had immediate oc- 
easion to observe the difference between the Peruvian 
language and the Spanish, which he naturhlly was in- 
duced to learn for his convenience at that time, and, 
as it appeared afterwards, for his farther use in writing. 
His own remarks on the difference he has given us at 
the beginning of his history; and one of the first that 
seems to have occurred to him is, “ that the Peruvian 
words never have any accent on the last syllable, but 
almost always on the penultima, and very seldom on the 
antepenultima: though there are some persons who main- 
tain that the accent ought to be on the last."+ These 
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of Henninias, drawn from the similarity 
of Greek and Roman metre. The kinds 
of verse were the same in both lan- 
guages: bat the degrees of sweetness 
ia the two were different, according to 
the difference of accent. 

_* And thus Servius on Virg. Eel. x. 
1. 18. Georg. I. 59. and in many other 
places. 

t I have taken this from Badouin’s 


translation : “ Les mots n’ ont jamais. 


ἀ᾽ aceent sur la dernisre syilabe, mais 
presque toujours sur la penultiéme, et 
fort rarement sur {ἢ antepenultiéme : 
quoiqu’ il y ait plusieurs persons, qui 
soutionnent mal-a-propos, que |’ accent 
doit écre sur la derniere.” He bas other 


remarks worth our notice. “" On ne doit 
donc pas trouver mauvais, que je tacke 
de conserver ma langue naturelle dans 
toute sa pureté, εἰ que κ᾽ écrive les mots 
Indiens de le méme mawiere, que les gens 
du Pays les prononce-—Je ne parle pas 
de plusieurs autres choses, qu’ on pour- 
roit observer sur cette langue, qui differre 
beaucoup de U’ Espagnole, de |’ Itatienne, 
et dela Latine. Les Metifset les Crinles, 
qui ont tant soit peut de curiosité, y dot- 
vent bien prendre garde; mais je leur 
rends un ben service, de leur montrer 
(pour ainsi dire ) avec le doigt, de la cour 
d Espagne, ou je me trouve, quels sont 
les principes de leur Langue, ufin qu’ ils 
la conservent dans sa pureté. Quel dom~ 


persons were, I suppose, some Spanish missionaries, 
and others concetned in American affairs, who thought 
every language oxght to fall under the rules of those 
which they happened to know. They might as well 
have said, that the climate ought to be the same in Pera 
with that of their own country. But reason in both 
cases is out of the question; the only inquiry is about 
a fact. 
Concerning the Greek accents, Sarpedonius has fol- 
lowed the steps of Vossius and Henninius, and * left 
the question, which he did not understand, rather more 
puzzled than he found it. Mr. Dawes hath just touched 
on this subject in his Miscellanea Critica, but seems not to 
have employed much thought upon it, and to have fallen 
therefore into the popular error of accents being incon- 
sistent with quantity: though he does not expressly say, 
the accents themselves are so, but the common use that is 
made of them. I wish so able a man had thought this 
sabject more worthy of his notice. The trifling decla- 
mation of a late editor of Callimachus, is too insignifi- 
cant to be taken notice of. He proposes his question 
thus, “‘ Whether the pronunciation of the Greek is better 
conducted by accent or quantity ?” Which is a question 
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mage ne sercit-ce pas de souffrir, qu’ une 
langue εἰ belle, et si utile ἃ cous, qui la 
savent, 86 corrompit, et s’ alterdt peu α- 
peu?” The dogmatical position of the 
absard Spaniard, which the Peravian 
laughs at, is exactly in the style of 
Hensisias, who applies the words Ana- 
login, Ratio, debet, in the same manner 
throughout his dissertation ; and of 
Dr. G. whe continually ases ought, and 
should thas, particalarly in p. 145. 
«« J rather think end am persuaded that 


dypunes and ἀγοῤαιος, and all words of © 


the same form, bad originally, as they 
ought to have, a circomflex on the pe- 
neilimate.” Now, whether that single 


word ἄγροικος was circamflexed on the 
middle syllable, or acated on the first, 
I will not here dispute with him. But 
certain I am, that all words of the same 
JSorm had not a cireemflex on the pe- 
nollima, beoaase Apoltonius assures nie, 
Ρ. 305. that σύνοικος, πάροικος, μέτοριος, 
with some other compounded words 
having a long penallima, yet had the 
accent oa the antepesultima. 
© He states the question thus: “‘ An 
scripti faerint accontus ab antiqnis ? 
2, deinde, si soripti non feere, an inter 
loguendem saltem faeriat observati ? 
3, denique, ai inter loquendam obper- 
vaté fuere, idne io prosa tantum, an si- 
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of a like kind with the following, ‘“‘ Whether in walking 
or running a man had better use his right, or his left 


leg singly ?” . 


mal in versibas acciderit?” Dissert. correspondent Joh. Geor. Grevius, 
pars tert. cap. 1. Verwey,inhisnova part of whose letter on this subject is 
via (Pref. p. 22. seq.) does nothing published in the preface’ of νον 
more than copy the errors‘of Vossias. cited above. 

This is true likewise of his friend and 
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POSTSCRIPT TO CHAP. VIII. 


On the different ἥλεσις of Accent and of Metre. 


THE ictus necen a of which Dr. Bentley hath given 
us the marks in hig Texenca (and which have some, 
times been confounded with the general accent of the 
language), are purely metrical, falling on a particular 
syllable of a foot, or dipodia, and marking the several 
divisions of the verse, according to the manner of scan- 
ning it. Dr. Bentley places them in iambics on the 
latter syllable of the former foot in each dipodia; in 
trochaics, on the first syllable of the dipodia. But they 
do by no means always fall on accented syllables. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Bentley, they fall in the following iambics 
thus : 

Ductnt volentem fata nolentém trakunt. 
Ants cum ludit, mérti delicids facit. 
Δουλόν γενεσθαι πάραφρονουντος δέσποτονυ. 
Ἡκώ νεκρων κευθμώνα και σκοτού πυλας. 


In the following trochaics thus : 


‘Trritare est calamitatem, cim te felicém vocas. 
Ela dn, ξιφός προκωπον πάς τις εὐτρεπίζετω. 


But the marks of accent will fall om the preceding lines 
thus : 


Dicunt voléntem faia, noléntem trahunt. 
“Anus cum ladit, mérti delicias facit. 

AovAov γενέσθαι παραφρονοῦντος δεσπότου. 
Ἥκω νεκρῶν κευθμῶνα καὶ σκύτου πύλας. 
Irritare ést calamitdtem, cim te felicem vécas. 
Ela δὴ, ξίφος πρόκωπον πᾶς τις εὐτρεπιζέτω. 


To these ictus metrici (which by Dr. Bentley and Mr. 


Dawes are called ictus accentuumn, improperly, as I think, 
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for two reasons):are mest eommonly te be referred the 
words arats and thesie in writerg om matre. Arsis,.as 
hath been briefly observed before, dees in thia sense re- 
late to the raising of the hand: or feet in marking the di- 
vision of time. Pea dictus est (saya Mar. Victorians) 
sive quia pars menoura@ οἱ modus quidum similiter Pes vo- 
catur, sive quia in percussione metrica pedis pulaus ponitur 
tolliturque, Ὁ. 2486. See also Diomed. p.471. The ar- 
sis and thesis of metre are. nndoubtedly distinct from 
those of accent: and accordingly the rales of these two 
kinds are very. different. In. that of metre the rule is, 
that the times ef ene in reapect to the ether should be 
eithen 

1. Tha same, aa in ὦ spondee 3 | % dacty}* | ὁ ὁ, 
anapest ὁ ὁ | 2: or 

2. In the proportion ef two to one, as in iambic 
ὁ | %trochee 3 | ὁ: or 

3: In the proportion of three to two, as in a cretic 
2 |&2 orthus? ὁ [25 [μι simplicibus pedibus arsis 


ac thesis. aut simplici, aut duplici, aut sesquiplé ratione 


texatur neque enim syllabarum numero, sed rations 
Temporum arsis thesisque pensatur. Victor. Ὁ. 2488. 
And so Terentianns, with his elegant precision, speak- 
ing of. the arsis and thesis, says, | 


Temporum momenta sane lege certa dividunt, 

Seu duas pes quisque junget, sive plures syllabas. 

Aut enim quantum est tn ἄρσει, tantum erit tempus θέσει: 
Altera aut simplo vicissim temporis dieplum dabdit : 
Sescuplo vel una vincet alterius singulum. (p. 2412.) 


The amphibrachys not being reducible to these rales, is 
- said by Victorinus to be on that account minus aptus 


pes in metris: and by Terentianus is considered in the 
same manner ; 


. Septimum pedem loquenvur, qran.vocant ἀμφίβραχυν, 
Crum ἀκα breves uiringus, media longa ponitur : 
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Quate si velis ameenus, aut amicus dicere. 
ἼΑρσις hinc sumat necesse est tria priora temporada, — 
Et θέσει relinquat unum : vel licet vertas retro, - 
ἤΑρσις uno sublevetur, deprimant θέσιν tria, 
‘Par pari figura non est, pugnat unum cum tribus ; 
‘Nec modum dupli repentht, nec tenetur. sesyuiplo— 
(p. 2414). 


But now between the arsis and thesis of acceni this 
proportion of times is by no means observed. The 
times in the thesis of the Greeks and Romans seem 
never to have exceeded three (except m two.or three 
very particular words, as τοΐσδεσσι) but then these three. 
often followed only one time in the arsis, as in legeres, 
Afyoust. . 

I have supposed that in the metrical arsis there was 
an elevation of the foot or hand, but probably not of the 
voice. Dr. Bentley, however, -. speaking of this arsis, 
seems to think the voice was in some degree elevated 
too: and there are passages, I own, in the old gram-. 
marians, that appear to favour this opinion. But if the 
voice was elevated, it was not to such a degree as to 
supersede the conjmon syllabic accent. For if it did, 
the accent of their verse and prose was different (which 
itis difficult to suppose), the arsis in verse coming often 
ona syllable that had the thesis in prose, and so vice 
versa. Itdliam fato profugus is here acuted according 
to Quinctilian’s direction: but according to the metrical 
arsis thus ‘Italiam fat6 profugus La.—Dr. Bentley says 
(as we have seen above), that this latter way of accent- 
ing these words is vicious; and I believe him, because 
Quinctilian would say the same. But in every thing, 
which he says on this head, I cannot so readily follow 
him. ' 

᾿ He says the Roman comic writers took care to have 
the metrical ἄρσις light as often as possible on the ac-: 
cented syllable, and consequently, as their language was 
barytone, not on altimates. But cast your eye on any 
page of his Terence, and you will find his mark of ἄρσις 
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not only on pree~antepenultimates, but on ultimates too 
‘in every three or four lines; as in the following, 


Quis igiteer relictus est objurgandi locus ? | 
Quam ut ébsequatur gnato. quaproptér? rogas? 


I know he limits his remark, by saying this was not 
so much observed by writers in the first and third dipo- 
die, but was strictly so in the second; ἑ. 6. it was ob- 

.served in two feet out of six. But even in the second 
dipodia his metrical ἄρσις is found on an ultimate, as in 


͵ 


Persudsit nox, amér, vinum, adolescentia ia. 


But indeed there is no occasion that the “Apac of 
metre and accent should coincide. In many cases it is 
better they should not. Certainly in Latin measure, 
where they meet together in the former part of the verse, 
the rhythm of the whole Suffers by it, as in 


Tali 


aapiges vulnere | Cesar 
, Satur- νυ μα 


sobrius | ergo. 


Separate now the two ἄρσεις, and let that of accent be 
_in the metrical θέσις, and the rhythm here will be good, 


Hac tc- | tus céci- | ditvio- | lento vulnere Caesar 
Satur- | ndlis 6- | pus fu- | gisti sobrius ergo. 


After all, I know not why Dr. Bentley assigns the 
metrical ἄρσις to the latter syllable of an iambic foot. 
Antiquity says otherwise, and speaks of the former. syl- 
lables of feet in general as in the ἄρσις. ‘‘ Pes est sub- 
latio ac positio duarum aut trium ampliusve syllabaram 
. spatio comprehensa. Pes est poeticz dictionis duaruam 
-ampliusve syllabarum cum certa temporam observatione 
modus recipiens ἄρσιν et θέσιν, id est, qui inctptt a Β8Ὁ- 
latione, et finitur positione.” Diomed. lib. iii. p. 471. 
Again, Mar. Victorinus, treating of the metrical ἄρσις 


and θέσις, says : ““ In iambo————anias temporis arsis 
ad *disemon thesin comparatur.” Ὁ. 2464. Et is οὖσιν 
from hence, that this ΓΑρσις belongs to the former sylla- 
bles of feet. tis as compatible with the first short syila- 
ble of an iambic, as with the Gret long of a trechee. The 
long quantity, I believe, here misled Dr. Bentley. I am 
ware itdid Mr. Dawes after him: for he, writing on the 
same subject, says plainty; “In ipsis iambo.ct érechxe, 
cum ium syllabe brevi longa, hunc longes brevis sub- 
jeota constitueret; pestulabat rei musicw necessitas, 
ut acutam longa sedes determinaret.” p. 188. Which 
assertion of his is evidently contradicted by the an- 
cients themselves, and favoured by ne reason in the na- 
ture of sound, to the necessity of which he appeals. 

if it be said, that although Dr. Bentley gives this 
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ἄρσις to the latter syllable of a single feot, yet it is in the | 


former part of the dipodia; there yet seems an errer ef 
his still behind. He considers this ἄρσις as marked by 
the foot of the musical performer, or director striking 
the ground; and therefore supposes the words, tctus, 
peroussio, “Apexc, and elevatio, to be syronymous.(p. 1, 2. 
Metr. Terent.) Whereas it appears quite otherwise in 
Victorinus. It is shewn above from him that ἤΑρσις 
was the raising of the musivian’s foot, “ sublatio pedis 


-gine sono:” and Θέσις the drepping of it and striking 


the ground, “ positio pedis cum sono.” The words tctus, 
therefore, er percussiones, which Dr. Bentley joins with 
the ἤΑρσις, do seem properly applicatie to the Θέἔσες only, 
in closing the feet. 

When I said above that the coincidence ef the accen- 
tual and metrical” Apetc was so far from being requisite, 
as to be sometimes even prejudicial in Latin measure, I 


* Disemos, a metrical term, signifies 
‘the same as duo tempora habens. ““Tem- 
perem incrementa a daobus ad deode- 
cim procedant, id est, a disemo ad duo- 
decasemum.” Mar. Victor. p. 2485. 
He says there were σημεῖα, musical 
marks of time sot ever syllables ; from 


whence the terms disemos, trisemos, &0. 
that sometimes the letter B was set as 


‘the mark af one time, and M the mark 


of two, The word wperpdla: used thare 
by him relates merely to time, not 
even to the elevation of the metrical 
areis. 
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meant most kinds of metre, as the epic, elegiac, and 
common lyric; not all: for the anapeestic admits it, and 
indeed seems not affected any way by accent: metre 
only being sufficient ἐο thet kiad of verse; so broken 
is its cadence, and so detached are its feet.* 


© In the avepiedtio vers tt ayulem 
(for every syste οἵ 7t on hocount of tts 
Συνάδφεια, as Dr. Beiiley hath shewi, 
is to be considered a3 ne Verse) ‘the 
number of feet is uncertiin: théy may 
be long continued ; they may be soon 
out shett by adding the catalectio Pera- 
miac syllable. In every other verse, 


the whvls of which is dusited abd πον 

‘to thd car, there fh 8 wartaln geniral 
fhiythi:, wich fe 26 raw of thet re- 
golated ahd cirdontsdfiled whol: bat 
(as Aristotle says, Midt.fi.'8.)“a ¥PTe- 
ΜΟῚ ἔστιν “AE PANTON : Rythme ex- 
pers est indefinitum. 
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CHAP. IX. 


Objections to the irregularity of the present Greek accents considered, and an- 
swered. An argument drawn from it ἐμ their favour. The doctrine of eneli- 
tics and atonics vindicated. The position of the present marks conformable 
to the ancient accounts of the tones themselves. The variation of accent in 
some words at different times considered. Accent dependent often on the 
quantity of subsequent syllables. The consistency of the acute with a short 
time demonstrated. The gencral doctrine of human sounds, from the old 
Greek writers of music. ‘The three general cases of exception to our present 
marks consi 


THE foregoing passage cited from that very intelli- 
gent and accurate writer Quinctilian, concerning the 
rigor et similitudo, the rigid inflexibility and uniformity 
of the Roman accent compared with the Greek, will 
supply me with a full and satisfactory answer to some 
other objections brought against the present Greek sys- 
tem. Dr. G. draws several arguments against our ac- 
cents, “‘ from their trregular use and application, so re- 
pugnant evidently not only to quantity, but to analogy 
and reason, and on the whole quite arbitrary.” This 
kind of reasoning runs through* a great part of his 
Treatise, wherein he considers the canons of Greek 
accentuation, and their strange contrariety to his notions 
of analogy. Thus he complains of “ the accent in} 
oblique cases varying often, and without reason, from 
_ that of the nominative, both as to nature and place;” and 
of the same kind of unaccountable “ variations in the 
several{ inflexions of verbs.” To these and the like 
objections it may be answered, first, in general, that, in 


* From p. 8 to 66: and in several 
other parts of his book. These are 
those new arguments produced by him 
on the subject, which he means in his 
preface, when he says there: “ If I 
am not greatly mistaken, they [Hen- 
ninjas, and Mirlisbus Sarpedonias] 


have not gone to the bottom of this 
subject. This I am certain of, that the 
method, which I have pursued, is 
quite different from any which I have 
yet seen.” P. 3. 

+ Pag. 20. 38, 39. 13, 44. 

¢ Pag. 40. seq. 
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regard to speech, a thing depending originally in some 
measure on* chance, it is rather matter οὐ wonder there 


5. “ε Profecto tandem eo confugien- 
dum faerit, quo sese recepit Aristote- 
lis divinum Judicium adversas Plato- 
nem: loquentis arbitratu facta plera- 
qne: malta etiam temere orta.” Scalig. 
Poet. lib. if. c. 3. The part of Plato, 
to which Scaliger here I believe chiefly 
allades, is the Cratylus, particularly 
the latter part of it. There are un- 
doubtedly many admirable things in that 
piece concerning language, but there is 
througbout a great mixture of whim, 


and, on the whole, mach more conceit .. 


than truth. That rational yrémmerian 
Quinctilian speaks, as Scaliger does, 
of language : who, in his first book, 
says: ‘ Non, cum primam fingerentar 
homines, Analogia demissa oslo for- 
mam lequendi dedit, sed inventa est 
postquam loguebaniur, οἱ nolatum in 
sermone, quid quo modo caderet : ita- 
qte non ratione nilitur, sed exemplo: 
nec lex est loquendi, sed observatio ; 
ut ipsam Analogiam nalla res alia fece- 
rit, quam Consneta 

These general principles of language, 
and its true authority, have been al- 
ready briefly considered in the second 
chapter of this Essay. I cannot for- 
bear adding to it, what Diomedes, from 
Varro, has, with great good sense, ob- 
served on tle same subject. 

“4 Fatinitas est incorrupta loqaendi 
observatio secandam Romanam lin- 
gzam. Constat actem (ct asserit Var- 
ro) his quataor; Natura, Analogia, 
Consuetadine, Aactoritate. 

«« Natura verberum nominumgue in- 
matabilis est, nec quicquam aut minus 
aut plus tradidit nobis, quam quod ac- 
cepit. 

“ Analogiasermonis, 3 ἃ παίατα proditi, 
est ordinatio secundum τεχνωυιούς."------ 


“4 Consuetudo non ratione analogiz, 
sed viribus par est: idee solam re- 
cepta, quod multorum consensione 001» 
valuit ; ita tamen, ut illi artis ratio non 
accedat, sed indulgeat. Nam ea ὃ me- 
dio loquendi usu placita assumere con- 
suevit. 

‘¢ Auctoritas in regula loqaendi no- 
vissima est. —__—_-——. tantum opini- 
one secundum veteram lectiovem re- 
cepta, nec ipsorum tamen, si interro- 
gentur, cur id secuti sint, scientiam.” 
See also Varro de ling. Lat. lib. vii. 
viii. ix. Thisis most etriotly and pbi- 
losophically trae, nat only of the Ro- 
man, but of every language. ‘It is 
so, because it is so,” is, after all, in 
many grammatical points, the best and 
only resem. to be had : certainly, very 
often the only one necessary. Ὀρθότητα 
τῶν ὀνομάτων εἶναι τὴν ΣΥΝΘΗ ΚΗΝ : rec- 
tam rationem verborum CONSENSI- 
ONE sive Consuetudine contineri, we 
may say in the words of Plato, thoagh 
it is pot what he maintains. Cratyl. 
sub. fin. 

An analogy or rationale never thought 
of, mach less acknowledged, by the best 
ancient writers themselves, and formed 
since their time on the partial observa- 
tion of some of their readers, is, by a 
preposterous kind of reasoning, some- 
times applied as a test to examine 
the propriety of parts in those writings, 
which are independent of such restrain- 
ing principles. To try by these every 
thiag respecting an ancient language, 
is trying an old Atheaian or Roman by. 
laws enacted in a following age and, 
country. That there are certain gone- 
ral principles, which probably operated, 
in the formation and direction of every 
language, must be admitted : and it is 


i ae 
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are not mere érregularities, az they are dalled, dhin that 
there are some. But we may frequently observe, that 
grammarians often argue against obliquities in speech, 
as if the practice of that was: formed on grammar, and 
not, which is most undoubtedly the case, grammer on 
practice. Which consideration, had it been always 
duly attended to, would have saved them much unhe- 
cessary and fruitless trouble in their laborious refine- 
ments to reconcile these* trregularities to their own 
general tales. But, what in the present case is parti- 
cularly unfortunate for the Doctor's reasoning, this de- 
viation in the Greek accents, from a few general rules, 
which he objects to, is the very thing which Quinctilian, 
im the passage abeve cited, spems to admire: wherdin 
he complains ef the Reman method ef acventing, which 
was more simple and wiiform than that of the Greeks, 
and reducible to fewer rules, as giving a deadness and 
flatness to the Latin pronanciation. The Greek method 
was therefore certainly more varied, ὁ. 6. mere érregular, 
as Dr. G. calls it. And this accontit of the Greek tones, 
deduced from Quinctilian, perfectly agrees with what 


pleasing to fellow Mn Harfis through  quoque qui est used chust coustitutas; 


his philosophical speculations, tracing 
language back to its original sonsiita- 


tion, and there view it in his excellent 
analysis. When, on such a review, 
we find the subsequent use of language 
agrevabic to abtecoiiest reasons, we 
cannot bat be pleasell to fini practive 
80 well founded. Boat still, it is praoe 
tice which confirms the antecedent prin- 
ciples, and not so much those princi- 
ples whick determine pravtics. 
sdbject deserves to be considered dis- 
tlaotly by itself, and will be mere faily 
examined in another place. 

© « Oem in vestitn, sdificiis, sic in 
sopelieetile, cibo, citereis omnibus, 
que: ust ad vitemi sunt adsumpta, do- 
minetur INJRQUALITAS ; in sermone 


This 


“ Verborum DISSIMILITUDINEM, 
ques sit in Consustudine, non esse vitan- 
dam.” Aunaloyy bas bat little weight 
with him, if it contradicts prartice. 
“ δὲ apertam [orationem] efficiat Con- 
sustudo, brevem temperantia loquentis ; 
δὶ utramque δοὺξ possit sine Analogia, 
nihil es opes est.” p. 89. Agnih, where 
he apenks of the end of language, “ 8! 
id consequimer ane Concustudine, nihil 
prodest Analegia,” ibid. Adi this and 
mach mote Cat might be drvaght from 
the best authority, is as justly applics- 
ble to tone, as to any other part of 
language. 
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Dionywis Halicar. in a passage above-mentioned, says 
of them, that ravur φωνῆς, αἱ καλούμεναι προσῳδίαι, διά- 
φόροι xAfrrove: τῇ ΠΟΙΚΊΛΙ Ac τὸν κόρον. This κόρος, 
this tiresome satiety, which Quinctilian imputes to the 
similitude of the Latin usage, was agreeably prevented, 
according to tho joint testimony of him and Dienysins, 
by the ποικιλία of the Greek accents. The case then is, 
Dr. G. dislikes* κύριος,. κυρίον, κυρίῳ, for not being 
acated alike, as démissus, dimint, démino: Quinctilian 
seems to dislike déminus, démini, démino, fer being 
acuted alike, and not varied 8.5 κύριος, κυρίον, “κυρίῳ. On 
‘which account, that whioh is the ground of the Doctor's 
objection against our present virgule, in this and the 
like cases, is with me ἃ strong presumptive proof that 
éhey are right. 

In whatever sense we understand this Ποοαλία, it will 
bo very difficult, anil I believe émpossiblo, to reconcile 
it with Dr. G.’s anciogy in his doctrine of accents, by 
which analegy + he msouns “a comformity to these.genc- 
gal rules of accenting, which profess to have a regard to 
quantity, and to keep, as much as possible, the accent of 
the first word or words of the same form, in the same 
place.” Samoness is the soul of Ais doctrine, variety of 
that of Dionysius and Quisctilian. 

Net ‘only many seeming srreguiarities may thus be 
presumed to be right by inference from Quinctilian, but 
several of them may be proved so by the direct testimony 
of the old grammarians themselves, whose authority, in 
this case, is acknowledged by all. Nothing seems a 
greater deviatien from general analogy, than that the 
penultima οὗ the passive precterit participle should be 
acuted, λελεγμένος. And yet this we have on no less 
authority fhan that of Aristarohus and Herodian. t 


* Page 4S. ferent frota that of common preterits, 
t Page 6. end nocoanted for ma particular man- 
ἃ The accettt on the antepenitima ner. Etymal. M. in V. Οὐτάμενοι. 
of οὐτάμιενος, supposed to be a partici-  Herotttan observes the same on dhund- 
ple of the preterit tense, ivrematked by μενος antl οὐτάμενος. Etymol. M. in V. 
Aristarchus as ἃ particular case, dif- "᾿λκχαχήμενς. “Iorie ὅτι τὸ ᾿Ακαχήμενος, 
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The ποικιλία of the Greek accents was more likely to 
strike Dionysius than most other Greek writers, on ac- 
count of his living so long at Rome, and having thereby 
af opportunity of observing both languages, and mark- 
ing the difference between them. The peculiarities of 
any thing are always better remarked when considered 
in a comparative view with another. It is well known, 
from his own preface to his Roman antiquities, that he 
was at Rome in the time of Augustus, and continued 
there for two-and-twenty years; all which time he em- 
ployed in studying the Latin language with great exact- 
ness, and connecting himself with the most learned per- 
sons there, that by their assistance and his own private 
researches into the ancient literature of the Romans, he 
might be able properly to execute that great work which 
he had planned, of illustrating the Roman antiquities. 
A remark, therefore, coming from him on the ποικιλία of 
the Greek accent (which probably arose from his com- 
paring it with the sameness and stubbornness of the 
Latin, and which, in Greece, might not have occurred to 
Aristotle, who might not. perhaps have an opportanity 
of taking such particular notice of the difference in tones 
between his own and a foreign language) has, on that 
account, much greater weight with me than the testimony 
of any other Greek critic whatever, the circumstances of 
whose life were different from those of Dionysius. That 
he was not inattentive to the accent of the Romans, is 
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ἐπὼ Scars «ὐσαροξύνεσθκι, ὡς τὸ Τιεποιη- 
μένος, οὖκ ἔστι παρακείρεδνος 
ὅτε hh μετοχὴ τοῦ παρακποιμέγου «πταροξύνε- 
ται, τῶν ἄλλων πασῶν «προπαροξυνομένων 
τὸ δὲ οὑτάμενος καὶ ἐληλαίμενος, 
ὁ Ἡρωδιανὸς οὗ φησι κατὰ «ἀθος γίνεσθαι 
«ροαροζύτονα, ders “τοῦ οὑὗτασ μένος καὶ 
ἐλυλασμένος, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν εἷς μῖ, τῶῦ τε 
οὕτεμι καὶ ἐλάληρμει. καὶ εἰσὶν ἐνεστῶτες, 
ὡς ἴστημι, ἵσταμαι, ἱστάμενος. “ Scien- 
dam quod vox ᾿Αχαχήμενος, quuniam 
[si esset preter. particip.} deberet in 
pennltima acui, at Mewonplwc, ideo 


non est preeteriff temporis————gquo- 
niam partteipium preteriti in peneitima 
acaitar, cum slia omnia [in γος} acuae- 
tar in antepenaltima Voces vero 
οὑτάμεγος, et ἐληλάμενος, negal Herodia- 
nus per passionem fieri proparoxyto- 
nas, ab οὐτασιμεένος et ἔλχλασμένος, sed 
a verbis in ssi, nempe οὕτημι οἱ ἐχήλη- 
pu: et sant presentis temporis, ut 
ἴστεμι, ἵσταμαι, ἱστάμεγος." Much the 
same isin Phavorinus, on the same au- 
thority. V. dxdysseres. 
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evident from his observing, immediately. after having 
mentioned the name of Numa, “ that the second sylie-. 
hie of it is to be pronounced long and with a grave ac- 
cent,” * Ker’ ὄνομα -Novjiav’ χρὴ δὲ τὴν δευτέραν συλλαβὴν 
ἐκτεέίνοντας βαρυτονεῖν. - 

The doctrine of enchitics and' atonics hath. given as 
much disgust to our new reformers of Greek as the other’ 
parts.of the accentual system. Exckiics and atonics are 
certain. words, which, if taken singly, have an accent, as 
all others have, but by their constrnctien in a sentence 
either transfer or entirely lose it.. To this two objec-. 
tions are made: the one is, that it contradicts that true: 
and universal rale, Bst.ie omni voce acuta. Which rale. 
(Dr. 6. + says). it is easy to observe, destroyeth all that 
part of the doctrine of accents which relateth to ato~ 
nics” Itis, however, very difficult for me to draw from: 
thence such an inference against them. For they, by. 
their close apposition, when pronounced, do, in effect, 


become part of the word to which they are joined: and. 


the whole word, so compounded, has its-proper accent.' 
How then is the great rule here violated? I wonder,: 
that in the same chapter of Quinctilian, from whence he 
draws his conclusion against atontcs, he could not see: 
an express assertion and direct instance of them in this 
sentence :{ “.Cum dico circum litera, tanquam tinum 
enuncio, dissimulata distinctione: itaque tanquam in 
una voce, una est acuta: quod idem accidit in illo, 
Troje qui primus ab oris.” Here circum, qui, and ab. 
are atonics: 2. 6. they are considered and pronounced 
not as single independent words by themselves, but as 
part only of that with which they are joined, circum-lit- 
tora, qui-primus, ab-éris, ὑφ᾽ tv, with ene acute regularly 
for each of the words so combined. And thus the rule 
is strictly observed, “ Non est aliqua vox sine acuta.” 
This close apposition of words, by which the accent 
of some is dropped, the reader, with the least atten- 
tion, will find in almost every sentence of his own 


5. Antiquit. Rom. p. 120. Sylburg. + Page 54. t [ΔὉ.1. 6. 5. 
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language, which he either hears, reads, writre, es 
speaks 


But there ig another ebjaction, samewhak connected 
with the foregeing, brought against etfonica.anst enctifies. 
For itis declared to be * “a great absurdity, and coa- 
trary to the nature ef all languages, that the same ward, 
when pronounced separately, sheuld be anbject to. a.dif- 
ferent medulation frem what it must have when it makes 
part of a contianed discourse.” If this be true, the 
whole doctrine ef afonices and enciifics sinks δέ once. 
Fer those: words are said to have an ancest when pro- 
nonaced singly, and often to have pone when they make 
pam of a discousse. How far this is contrary to the na- 
ture; of all lapguages,. |] caa by ne means judge, because 
Lam acquainted with but few. But gure I am it.is not 
coniary to our awn, im which we hardly ever utter 
a sentence without emitting the aceent of some words, 
perticularly promeuns and asticles, and several mene- 
sylables, which yet we accent; when we-use them singly 
ar emphatically. Our verb is we make sometimes an 
eneliéic like the Greek tom, and sometimes an, axytone. 
When I say, “ the mim ia vietuous,” the accent of ts 
sinks, as in ἀγαθός ἐσει, If in anawer to a questien. I 
aay, “ he ts,” the aecent is preserved, as in fen. So our 
indefinite one is used in this paspect like ric. shotld one 
see a man: one here loses its aceent, and transfers i¢ to 
shotld, 88 in ἥν τες ἴδῃ ἄνθρωπον. But you cannot use 
the gaterrogative whé without aa aceent, and so τίς the 
intesrogative constantly and properly haa it. Thus, like- 
wise, eur preneuns are enclitics ex not, according te 
theix sense. If I say, sénd me ikdt book, me is hem a 
perfect enclitic, ead is pronounced almest aa if it were 
+ joined with send, thus, séndmme. But when I say, send 


= Dy. G's Treatise, p. 54. 

t The encitic iz not only in pronune 
ciation incerporated with the preeed- 
ing word, but sometimes in writing too 
is so connected with it, as if it were in 
actual composition. Those of the Ro- 
man language are generally written so: 


and.some ofthe Greek, as ὃν in etek: 
it ἐκ likewise. se with us, in hdnewerds, 
hedvenward, hitherwerd; where the 
word wird, though it hes an accent 
when taken singly, yet loses it here by 
throwing it back on the foregoing words, 
of which it makes part by.composition . 


ΤῸ 


96 the benk, de-nat gins ὦ Men: hese mé hath its proper 
anceps, aa in cantradisiinction to Aim. In the fonnes 
οὔ thea Greeka called it ty urudy, in the latter ἀρθοτο- 
παύμοιον. They, iadeod, with their usual acquracy and 
preciaion, made another difference between thair enclitic 
and oontra-destinciive pronoups; for the fermen, they 
used pov, pay κε: ἴον the latter, eqmmonly, ὁμοῦ, inci, 
ἐμ Thus they would say, δός μοι deren, where the 
sense Of μηι is net opposed te any ather thing ar persen; 
but ἐμοὺ δὸς. ἄρσην, eva ἐκείνῳ, when ἐμοὶ is epposed to 
κείνῳ. As instanees of this: kind, where oortain words 
@ithes retain,or loge theix agcontnal mark according ta 
their sense and position, ane frequent in eur best printed 
eqpies of all Greek authors, their® edifers are justified 
ineither giving on omittag. thet mazka, by the authosity 
of the, best grammarieas. of antiquity, + Apollonius, { He- 
rodian, Elias. Dieaysius, Chanax, Chearebescus, end 
|| Priscian. 

In considering the cage of tha ancient accents, ἃ have 
mentioned chiefly the acute, becanse if is the use af 
that solely to whieh excnptions hare been made, Tha 
grave being only tho privation of am acute; and the 
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® Thas with good reason and pro- 
priety Σὲ is acoented in St, Paul: te the 
Remens, xi. 18. οὐ ἀδιτὼν δι Raords. 
Sere, ἀλλ᾽ Ke 3h “+ Fou donot bean 
the reat, but the root bears Thee.” Sa 
in Homer, Iliad. 1. ν. 610. 

—— obi τί σα χρὴ 

Te φιλέμιν, ἴα μὴ μοὶ ἀπέχθηαι φιλέοντι. 
Qn which the Sobol. Victorian, well oh- 
serves: Mol ἐχρῆν ὀρϑοτονεῖν, fa ἀντιδι- 
«στίλληται ᾿Αγαμέμνονι. For. Achilles 
here says-to his δόνικὶ anck governor 
Bhppnix : “ You πρὶν nop toshew this 
regard for him [Agamemnan],by, which 
you may lose that love and regard 
which I have for you.” 

f Syut. lib. i. οἱ 8. lib. fi. 28. 25, 26, 
15, 18. Jib, iv, 1, 2. οἱ sage 

ἃ, See the tracts περὶ τη γα ν᾽. 


of Herodian, Zl. Dionysius, Charax, 
and Chesrobosous, in the-Thecauras of 
Sildus. 

" Apud: Graces. alia sunt demonstra: 
tivorum pronominem absolats, alia dis- 
cretiva. Absolata dicuntur, que non 
egent atterius adjunctions persone, qua 
Byuderina, id: cet; inelinativaapud illes 
aornt, yt Din. get, indduriy ner, = Disene- 
tive, sunt, que egent adjunctiona gliar 
rum persongrum, que ¢Sorovpusre νο- 
cant, ut, εἶδον ind, oun ἐκεῖνον. ------- Apud 
nos autem pronomine cadem et absolute 
ct disazetive syst. Βακὰ; p. 10608,3. 
Seq.aleo the Hesmas of Mr. Harris, ta 
whom we may justly apply hig owas, 
words gn Apollonias, declaying hig 
‘one of the acutest authors who ever 
wrote, on the subject of gyvammar.” 
B, 1, 0.5. 
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circumflex being only joined with long syllables, have 
not met with the same objections, but peaceably enjoyod 
the place assigned them by grammarians. On this head, 
however, I cannot but add, that this circumstance of 
the circumflex mark being affixed only to long syilabies, 
is a thing that much favours my opinion. Had this, 
which consists of an acute and a grave, marking an ele- 
vation and sinking of the voice on the same syllable, 
and, consequently, requiring a double measure of time 
for that purpose; had this, I say, been ever found placed 
en a short syllable, 1 should immediately renounce it as 
mconsistent with quantity, and deny its right and claim 
to antiquity: But as it always is joined with a long 
time, its strict propriety and consistency in that respect 
is at least one inducement to think well of the two other 
parts of the accentual system, the acute and grave. 
- Again: as we are assured by Cicero, Quinctilian, and 
other old writers, that the ancient acute tone dw al- 
ways lie within the compass of the three last syllables of 
words; had the modern marks ever exceeded that com- 
pass, by being fixed on the fourth or fifth of polysyliables 
from the end, that would have been an insuperable ob- 
jection against them in such a place. But since they 
are actually now seen in a position that is strictly con- 
formable to the oldest and best accounts of the tones 
themselves, which they denote, they have from that cir- 
cumstance in their favour a presumptive proof of their 
propriety and faithfulness. | 

But it appears from some Greeks of later ages, that 
the accents of some particular words have been different 
at different times: and, therefore, we have no certainty 
that the marks of any words at present are faithful. 
But how is this inferred? Suidas and others say that 
certain words were accented differently in their time 
from the manner in which they were some ages before. 
That is, the actual pronunciation of those words was 
altered in a course of years, as it is in some words, I 
believe, in all languages: the accentual marks, which 
followed the actual pronunciation, consequently were 
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altered with it: and in beth posifions were trae and 
proper. Among ourselves the word ally was four or 
five years ago pronounced as an oxytone ally‘; and 
any grammarian, who had then fixed the acute mark on 
the last syllable would have done right: now, by many 
persons of very good sense, the same word is pronounced 
as a barytone, dilly; and a grammarian who should 
now place an acute mark on the first syllable would do 
Tight-too. The variation of the tonical apices does there- 
fore no more disprove the existence of the varied tones 
themselves, than the main stream of a river shifting 
from one side of the channel ‘to another disproves the 
real existence of the current at different times on both 
aides. Had the variation of the accentual signs ever 
been such as to have fixed a circumflex mark on a short 
syllable, or an acute on any syllable beyond the antepe- 
nultimate, that being contrary to the nature of the Greek 
tones themselves, as founded partly in reason, and de- 
clared by Dionysius, such an alteration would have been 
just matter of objection against our virgule: but the al- 
teration,* circumstanced as it is, affords none at all. 

The accent might vary not only at different times, but 
at the same time in different places, as hath been men-~ 
tioned in a foregoing chapter, and may be more fally. 
seen in H. Steph. Dialect. Attic. c. 15. de Orthographia 
Attica. 

I acknowledge that Eustathius and the author of 
Etymologicum M. say, that polysyllables in aoc and orev 
were once circumflexed on the penultimate, though the 


Φ The Latin accent varied in like 
manner. In the word Valeri it was 
changed between the time of Nigidius 
and A. Gellias. WNigidius said it was 
acated on the first syllable: Gellius 
afterwards says: “‘ sic quidem Nigidi- 
us diol pracipit : sed si quis nune Var 
lertam appelians, in casu vocandi, se- 
éundam id preceptam Nigidii acuerit 
primam, non aberit quin rideatur.” 
And yet the remark of Nigidius was, 


without doubt, just and right when he 
made it: nor does Gellias mean to 
dispute his authority, for he calls him 
on this very occasion ‘ hominem in 
Gisciplinis doctrimaram oronium pre- 
cellentem.””’ Noot. Att. xiii. 25. And 
Dr. Bentley, on the same subject, 
apeaks of him by the name of “ Ro- 
manorem ἃ Varrone doctissimes,” not. 
ad Ter. Andr. ii. 1. 20. 
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later Attics acuted the antepenultimate: I know that the 
same authors, with Suidas and the scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes say, that the old Attics circumflexed the-penulti- 
mate of some words in atoy, which others acuted on the 
antepenultimate. I will not dispute the truth of these 
observations, and will agree with Dr. G., that the accent 
was by those old Attics placed agreeable to quantity. 
But then F must insist, that it was equally agreeable to 
quantity, as used by later Attics on the antepenultimate, 
and that this latter. method was not a corrupt one. For 
who are these μεταγενέστεροι and νεώτεροι τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν t not 
writers of a low age and baser note, but these of the 
highest character ; and though posterior in age, yet equal 
in authority with of παλαιοὶ ᾿Αττικοί. Among the later 
Attics are found the great names of Plato, Xenophon, 
Aristotle, Isocrates, the Orators, Menander, and after 
them Dionysius Halic., Josephus, Philo Judseus, Piu- 
tarch, Diogenes Laertius, and others. We surely must not 
call their Greek corrupt, though differing in some respect 
from that of the old Attics, Thucydides, the great tragic 
writers, and some authors of the old comedy. Persons, 
when-they meet with the words οἱ νεώτεροι, μεταγενέστεροι, 
or “EXAnvec, are apt to annex some idea of barbarism to 
them, especially when opposed to the οἱ παλαιοί. Thus 
Dr. G. calls the μεταγενέστεροι ᾿Αττικοὶ * moderns. But 
this is a mistaken notion: since some of the best writers, 
whose works are now extant, belong to this class. Which 
thing is clearly explained by J. Pierson, in his preface 
to Meeris Atticista.+ _ 

I think it a matter of indifference to my argument, 


* Page 145. 

t P. 26, 27, seq. Dr. Taylor also in 
Ind. Attic. ad Lysiam, speaking of the 
style of bis author, says, after Dionys. 
Healivarn. ‘non 60 ati Attice soribendi 
genere [Lysiam} quo Thaoydides—— 
veram dialecto recenticri—— Attioam 
novam momorat Leertius jn Epimenide, 
Suidas in “awreeOas, utramque (novam 
86. οἱ ‘antiquiorenr) idem in Tphwasa. 


Adde eundem in δια σηνηκίσαι. Meeri- 
dom juTTAvew. Ashust. Xecddag. et schol. 
Aristopb. Plut. 514. 5538. Ita laden 
novam et aaliquam meminit aliquoties 
schol. Apollon. Rhodii ; Dericam dupli- 
oem Prolegomena ad Theocritam.” See 
also Valcken. ad Phaniss. v. 1395. and 
Bernard ad Thomam Mag. V. Acyleve. 
Dr. Bent]. Disert. on Phal. p. 401, 
ke. . 
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whether the old Attics did circumflex those long penulti- 
mates mentioned above, or no. But certainly it was not 
universal. The word ἔρημος, though circumflexed in 
Homer on the penultimate, was acuted on the antepe- 

 nultimate by the *Attics. Porphyry, as cited by Dr. + G., 
says the same of ὅμοιος. And one of muci higher au- 
thority, Moeris t says, Γέλοιον, βαρυτόνως, ᾿Αττικῶς. Te- 
λοῖον, προπερισπωμένως, ᾿Ελληνικῶς. 

I cannot dismiss this subject of the variation οὗ ac- 
cent in ‘particular words, without observing, that the 
very mention of it by the old grammarians as a peculi- 
arity, is an implicit proof, that the main part of their 
language both among the old Attics and the later Greeks 
was in tone the same. It is taken notice of as a stngu- 
larity, and therefore no argument can be drawn from it 
to the variation of the tone in general. 

To return to quantity: so far are the present marks 

.from being inconsistent with it, that their position is in 
most cases regulated by the quantity of the subsequent 
syllables, of the ultimate in Greek, as of the penultimate 
in Latin (the reason of this difference I shall no more 
inquire into, than why the Pallium differed from the 
Toga ): so that these marks are frequently of use in lead- 
ing us to the knowledge of quantity, by tracing the cause 
through the effect. That the accent of the Romans is 
regulated by the quantity of the penultimate, hath been 
shewn above. That among the Greeks it was directed 
by the ultimate, I may affirm on the authority of #lius 
Dionysius, to whom Vossius refers us for information 
in these points: who, in § Eustathius, says of nouns of 
the second declension ending in a pure, of παλαιοὶ ᾿Αττικοὶ 
ἐξέτεινον. τὰς τῶν τοιούτων ὀνομάτων ληγούσας. ΔΙῸ καὶ 
παρώξυναν αὐτά. ἀγνοία᾽ γὰρ ἔλεγον, καὶ ἡ εὐκλεία, x. τ. λ. 
“The ancient Attics made the final ἃ of such words long; 
Wherefore they acuted their penultima: and said dyvola, 
εὐκλεία," &c. And it would be difficult to assign a rea- 


© Etymolog. Mag. in the word ign- ¢ Ed. Pierson. p. 109. 
"MO. § Odyss. H. p. 284. See also Schol. 
t Page 115. ad Eurip. Orest. v. 261. 
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gon, why the quantity of the ultimate should not be as 
much regarded in this case, as that of the penultimate. 
I offer not this use of our marks in discovering the 
quantity of the following syllables as a thing of any 
great utility, but only as a fact: neither do 1 choose to 
mention anther use of them, which has been sometimes 
usged in their favour, that they serve to distinguish the 
different senses of homonymous.words; because it is 
certain this difference may be discerned without any 
such helps. Other languages have words, which ex- 
press at different times, without any difference of ac- 
cent, not only different, but sometimes opposite ideas: 
and yet the particular meaning of them in a sentence 
may with common attention be collected easily from the 
context. The consideration therefore of accentual marks, 
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as being necessary * on such occasions, I readily wave, 


4 The best Greek grammarians 
themselves do certainly distinguish 
very often the different signification of 
homonymous words by their different 
acoest. Ammonias has done this in a 
great mumber, Meris in some, and 


᾿ Bastathias iv many. H. Stephens bas 


printed in his Gr. Thes. Append. a large 
collection of sach words from Cyrillus, 
or Philoponus. In his tract "" de bene 
imatituendis Gr. ling. stadiis,” p.53, he 
givea α partionlar instance of amistake, 
oecasioned by sot attending to accen- 
‘tual marks, in confounding the three 


words διαβαλὼν, διαβαλῶν, and διαβολῶν 


in ἃ passage of the Eathyphron of 
Pilato: and observes upon it “ teati 
yefert discrimen, quod tales notale hic 
eonstituunt, novisse.”— Sve also p. 54, 
55, of the same piece. The famous 
‘Alberti in Perio. Crit. p. 57. bas in- 
‘geulously corrected Hesychias in V. 
‘oly, by pointing ont the pessagé ia 
Odyse. ©. 110, which the author quotes : 
from whence it appears that the person, 
who inserted that article in the lexicon, 
was bed into an error by not knowing 


the different accent of αἶνος, and αἰνὸν, 
and se eonfoanded together two words 
of a different signification. Bat still, 
as Apollonias with his usaal good sense 
observes, χρὴ μέντοι τὸν νοῦν ὑιπεραίσαν- 
τας, od διὰ τοῦ τόνου διδάσκεσθαι, διὰ δὲ 
τοῦ wageryslvey λύγου. καθάπερ καὶ der’ 
ἄλλων ἀπείρων ἀμφιβέίλων διακρίσεις παρέ- 
σονται in τῶν ἐπακολουθούγτων τοῖς λόγοις, 
οὖκ ἐξ ἰγαλίσεων, οὐδὲ ἐξ ὀρθῶν τόσοων. 
“ε Veruntamen oportet τος atientius ani- 
mum advertentes, nom tenore tantum, 
sed oratione consequenti hoc dignoscere. 
Nam alia quoque ambiguitates intnums- 
rabiles, non tenore aut inclinatione, sed 
orations conssquenti dignoscuntur.”— 
Syntaz. lib. ii. 0. 20. 

The Chinese, we are told, have no 
mark of accent, though they have ho- 
monymous words, that signify five <if- 
ferent things according to their differ- 


- ent pronunciatios. “Τα pro diverso 


scoenta (says an antbor speaking of 
the Chinese language) quinque signi- 
ficat: stuporem, excellentem, anseremt, 
meatus, dentem. Ba incolis regni Tan- 
quin pro pronunciationis diversitate 
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and rather confine myself here to this single point and 
question, “ whether these marks are faithful notations 
of the ancient tones.” | 

Notwithstanding the reluctance of Vossius, Henni- 
nius, and thousands after them, to admit the acute as 
compatible with a short time ; if I could have them near 
me with a, flute in my hand, or rather with an organ be- 
fore us, I would engage to convince them of the con- 
sistency of these two, I would take any two keys next 
to each other, one of which would consequently give a 
sound lower than the other: suppose the word ἀειδὲ be- 
fore us, or agoupay; both which words Vossius would 
circumflex on the penultimate, instead of giving an acute 
to the first, according to our present marks: I would 
conformably to these marks just touch the higher key 
for the initial &, and take my finger off immediately, and 
then touch the lower key, on which I would dwéll 
longer than I did on the higher, and that would give‘me 
a grave with a long time for the syllable a; the same 
Jower key I would just touch again and instantly leave 
it, which would give me a grave with a short time for 
Se: ἄειδε. Now if this can be done on a wind instrument, 
within the narrow compass of two notes, it may be done 
by the organs of human speech, which are of the nature 
of a wind instrument, in ordinary pronunciation. For the 
sounds of our voice in common speech differ from those 
of such musical instruments, not in quality, but in arith- 
metical discrete quantity or number only, as hath been 
observed before, and is confirmed by the decisive judg- 
ment of that nice and discerning critic, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. Here then is, to demonstration, an acate 
tone consistent with a short time, and a grave tone with 
a long one. 

The notes used in ordinary disgourge, are, according 
to Dionysius, nearly as five, ὡς ἔγγιστα, not insisting ri- 


«“ὉὉ....---“...-......--ὕὕ.- . ὦ arte ree a 


septuplicis est significationis.”—J. δι.  ¢. 97. Conser. Kircher. Chine illastz. 
men. intreduct. Gramm. Crit. sect. ii. P.i.c¢. 3. > 
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gorously on musical exactness ; the acute not rising, nor 
the grave sinking, more than three tones and a half.* 
Certain it is, that with five notes of his voice, duly 
varied and combined, a man may pronounce very har- 
moniously; many, I believe, do it with four or three; 
some, perhaps, with fewer. The words of Dionysius 
are, t+ Διαλέκτον μὲν οὖν μέλος ἑνὶ μετρεῖται διαατήματι, τῷ 
λεγομένῳ διὰ πέντε, ὡς ἔγγιστα, καὶ οὔτε ἐπκιτείνεται πέρα τῶν 
τριῶν τόνων καὶ ἡμιτονίου ἐπὶ τὸ ὀξύ" οὔτε ἀνίεται τοῦ χωρίον 
τούτου πλεῖον ἐπὶ τὸ βαρύ. By διάστημα here is meant the 
difference or distance between any number of sounds in 
lowness and height. Aristoxenus { in his first book of 
harmonics defines διάστημα as distinguished from φθόγ- 
γος : “ φθόγγος, (say#he,)is a simple sound or single 


note; διάστημα is formed: by two different tones.” Φωνὴ 


® The intent of the fistula eburneola 
(as it is called by Cicero), or the τονό- 
geey (according to Qnisolilian) applied 
by Gracchus, in his pleadings and be- 
rangues, was to confine the voice with- 
in its proper degree of elevation and 
depression. (There is reason to think 
that the Roman compass of tones was 
somewhat less than the Greek.) And 
what was the consequence of this nice 
attention of Gracohus to the modola- 
tion of his speech? What Quinctilian 
relates in his eleventh book, where he 
is shewing the efficacy of pronancia- 
tion: ““ Eadem [pronunciatione] C. 
Gracchum, in deffenda fratris neoe, tor 
tius popali Romani lacrymas conci- 
tasse.” The word τογόριον points oat 
its office, as regulating the tones or ac- 
cont.—Cic. de Orat. lib. iii. 60. And 
Qainct. lib. i. cap.10. ‘Sed ne heeo 
quidem preesumenda pars est: at uno 
interim contenti simas exemplo C. 
Gracehi, preecipui suoram temporum 
oratoris, cui concionanti consistens post 
eum wasicus, fistula, qaam τονόριον vo- 
eant,. modos, quibus deberet intandi, 
mivistrabat. Heee ei cara inter turhi- 


dissimas actiones, vel terrenti optima. 
tes, vel jam timenti fait,” The word 
intendo used here exactly answers the 
word ἐπιτείνω of Aristoxenus and Dio- 
nysias. Cicero, having mentioned the 
Jistula of Gracchas, in some fullowing 
lines observes, ‘‘ Est quiddam conten- 
tionis extremum, quod tamen interias 
est quam acutissimus clamor, quo te 
fistula progredi nou sinet, et Lamen ab 
ipsa contentione revocabit. Est item 
contra quiddam in remissione gravissi- 
mum, quoque tanquam sonoram gradi- 
bus descenditur. Hec varietas, et hia 
per omnes sonos vocis cursus, et se 
tuebitar, et actioni afferet suavitatem.” 
In ἃ preceding part of the same hook, 
where he is speaking of the modes of 
sound, he says, “" bi sunt actori, ut 
pictori,-ex positi ad variandum colores.” 
ἢ Περὶ cord. sd. In communi sermons 
vocis modulatio uno ut pluriarum menau- 
ratur intercallo, dicte Diapente : ita ul. 
neque plus tribus tonis cum dimidio in- 
tendatur ad acutum, neque majors spa- 
tio ad gravem deprimatur, 
¢ Page 15. 
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διαστηματικὴ is therefore the voice varied and modulated 
by elevation, depression, and inflexion.. The same ex- 
‘pression of διάστημα and διαστηματικὴ runs through the 
other old musical writers, collected by Meibomius, in the 
same sense. Euclides, the second in that collection, 
‘defines it in the same manner with Aristoxenus ; Φθόγγος 


ἐστὶ φωνῆς πτῶσις ἐμμελὴς, ἐπὶ μίαν τάσιν. Διάστημα δὲ τὸ - 


“περιεχόμενον ὑπὸ δύο φθόγγων ἀνομοίων ὀξύτητι καὶ βαρύ- 
tyre: “ the διάστημα is comprehended within two sounds 
unlike, and differing in height and lowness.” -The very 
‘same is in Bacchius. So Gaudentius; φωνῆς ἐστι τόπος, 
ἐκ βαρύτητος ἐπὶ ὀξύτητα διάστημα, καὶ ἀνάπαλιν : he then 
shews how this διάστημα takes place in ordinary dis- 
course: of μὲν ἐν τῷ λογικῷ, καθ᾽ ἣν ἀλλήλοις διαλεγόμεϑα, 
φθόγγοι συνεχεῖς ἑαυτοῖς τὸν τόπον τοῦτον διεξέρχονται, ῥύσει 
mt πεπονθότα παραπλήσιον, ἐπὶ τὸ ὀξὺ, καὶ ἀνάπαλιν, οὐκ ἐπὶ 
μιᾶς ἱστάμενοι τάσεως. ‘* These sounds in our talking and 
conversing together, pass through this διάστημα, in a 
close and gentle manner, not unlike the continuity of a 
stream, shifting from high to low, and not fixing on one 
tone.” There is much more in Gaudentius to the very 
same purpose. Martianus Capella* says of diastema, 
that it is “‘ Vocis spatium, quo acuta et gravior includi- 
tur.” Wecannot bat clearly see by this, what is the 
διάστημα of the διαλέκτου μέλος in Dionysius. 

A musical reader may not be unwilling to see the ge- 
neral doctrine of the Greek philosophical musicians, in 
regard to the distinction of sounds, briefly stated. Their 
first division is the natural one into high and low tones, 
κατ᾽ ὀξύτητα καὶ βαρύτητα, by their τόποι διαστηματικοὶ, their 


* De Nopt. Philolog. lib. ix. p. 185. ‘sonant.” Intervallum and spatium are 
edit. Meibom. See also H. Steph. the two terms which are most com- 


Thes.. ling. Grace. tom. i. 0. 1757. 
1796. on διάστημα. Virgil expresses 
‘the διάστημα by disctimen. Ain. vi. 646. 


“ Obloquitur numeris septem discri- 
mina vocum.” 

 Discrimina (says Serviés on the pas- 

dege) quia omnes chords dissimiliter 


‘monly used by the Romans as corres- 
ponding with Διάστημα. Cicero thas ' 


often applies intervallum: and St. Aus- 
tin, on the sabject of music; where, 


‘with tho exactest: propriety “he says, 


<‘ pumerositatis, 4015 temporam atque 
intervallorum dimensionibus teovetur.” 
De Music. lib. i. 
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situation according te their several degroes of clevation 
and depression. Then comes in the χρύνος, the duration 
of.any one of these tones. Afterwards follows the di- 
vision of them into organical and vocal sounds: the or- 
ganical are discrete and separate, having all a sensible, 
however small an interval between each other, se that 
the end of ene tane does ant by continuation join the be- 
ginning of another ; wherefore they are said ἵστασθαι, com 
sistere, non profiuere. The vocal sounds are in this respect 
very different, not necessarily divided from ‘each other 
by intervals, but συνεχεῖς, continentes, connected 80 very 
closely together, particularly in speaking, as to ran one 
inte the other, like coloura in a rainbow, being indeed 
each of them infinitely divisible: and accordingly the 
human voice can make a more minute subdivision of 
tones, than any instrament’could in the time of Aristoxe- 
nus. He says this had been remarked by mo one before 
himself.* I do not know that he distinguishes between 


© Thre μὲν οὖν ἀφέντων τὴν τῆς φω» 
οὕς πίνεσιν διοριστίεν, τὴν ura τόωνε, οὗ 
γὰρ εἷς τρόασες αὑτῆς ὃν τυγχάνει. κινεῖται 
μὲν γὰρ, καὶ διαλεγομένων ἡμῶν, καὶ με- 
λῳδούντων, τὴν εἰρημένην κίνησιν. δξὺ γὰρ καὶ 
Rag δῶλον, ὡς ἐν ἀμεφοτέροις τούτοις ἐσ-τίγ. 
αὗτὸ δέ ἔστιν ὃ κατὰ τόσον, καθ᾽ ἣν ἐξό τι 
gal Bags γίνοται. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ ταυτὸ εἶδος τῆς 
᾿ κινήσεως ἑκατέρας ἐστίν. ἐπιμελῶς δ᾽ οὐ» 
Ion σῴποτε γεγέναται «περὶ τοῦτο διορίσαι, 
ate inwrigas αὐτῶν ἡ διιφορά. καί τοι τού- 
“ταῦ 40d διορισθέντος, οὖ whey {μίδιον εἰπεῖν 
pep φθέγγου, a «ον ἐστιν. Harmon. 
lib. i. p. 3. “ First then wo must deter- 
aaine the movement of the voice in re- 
gard to place, or tape. The manner of 
it is not in all cases the same, For it 
shifts its place, as hath been said, both 
when we speak, and when we sing : 
high and low evidently taking place is 
‘ both these oases. Now the place of 
she voice is determined by its partioa- 
ter situation in regard te elevation and 
depression. But the: manner of ‘its 


movement Is of two kinds. No ase 
heath yet with sufficient accuracy re- 
marked the particalar difference of 
these two motions. And yet except 
this is distinguished, it will not be easy 
to treat clearly of sounds.” 

After Aristoxenns, the differenee be- 
tween the φωνὴ διωστηροατεκὴ and rvre- 
χὴὺς is mentioned by many: by none 
with more clearness and elegance, than 
by Aristides Quintilianus. Τῆς δὲ κινή- 
σεως -----ὖ μὲν συνεχὸς, ἢ δὺ Sac rasarnk 
cong μὸν οὖν ἐστι φωτὴ, & τάς τὰ ἀνέσεις 
sal τὰς ὑπιτάσεις λεληθότως διὰ σὸ τεῖχος 
ψομυμέν" διαστεριτικὴ δὲ, ὁ Tac μεὲν 
odors φανερὰς ἔχουσει.------ μὲν οὖν συις 
εχός ἐστιν ἢ διαλεγόμεθα. ““ Moluum 
vero, hic quidem coatinuas, ille vero 
jatervallis discretus. Continua igitas 
vox est, que et remissiones ed gravi- 
tatem, et intensiones ail acumen laten- 
ter ac celeriter facit: intervallis vero 
disercta, qua tozorum - distinctionem 
monifertam bebet———Coutinta au- 
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vecal tories used in singing and discourse in such a man- 
ner, as te ascertain the particular aumber of them com- 
menly used in speech, as Dionysius hath done. But this 
exactness was certainly the business of the rhetorician 
rather than-of the musician. Aristoxenus, however, and 
those who wrote on the samp subject after him, speak 
of the high and low tones used in common speech, by 
the name of λογῶδες μέλος, Aoymal τάσεις. Διαλεγομένων 
γὰρ ἡμῶν οὕτως ἡ φωνὴ κινεῖται κατὰ τόπον, ὥστε μηδαμοῦ 
δοκεῖν ἵστασθαι Ὁ And in like manner the other musical 
writers. The application of all this to our present pur- 
pose is obvious, and hath been already made, 

As there are but three ‘places in which the accentual 
mark at present appears, so there may be three cases 
γαῖ, to one of which every exception, that has ever been 
_ mnade to our accents, may be referred. And if the po- 
sition of the mark in these threq cases can be explained 
and justified, every objection to them is answered at 


' ORCC. 


. I, I appears often on the last syllable, as in θεός. 
This is disliked by many of my opponents. Henninius 


tem ea est, qua loquimur.”——De Music. and Theooritas xigac ὑγρόν. xxv. 206. 


lih, i. p. 7. And to the same purpose 
Porphyry, Hypomn. ad Harm. Ptolem. 
9. i. p. 194. 

The floxibility of the voice, I am in- 
olined to think, was meant by Virgil in 
his expression οὔ“ ude vocis iter,” (En. 
wii. 583.) and I therefore rather follow 
Germianus en the passage, explaining 
it flexilem et circumactilem, than Ser- 
vias when he says, “ Hoc est udom 
woos iter.” In thus applying udus, 
Virgil might intead to follow the Greeks 
in their sense of ὑγρὸς, which signifies 
ferible as well as moist. ‘Tyee, μαλανιόρ. 
Heysch.Tryphiod. v.79. calls the back 
ᾳ the wooden horse ingin, flexilem, 
where his learned editor observes that 
Pindar thus uses ὑγρὸν εὥτον, Pyth. i. 17. 


Is ip certain Visgil understood ὑγρὸν 
ἄχαγθεν of Theocritus thus, for he trans~ 
lates it, ““ flexi vimen acanthi.” The 
fezile ingenium of Hyporides is oha- 
racterized in Longinus by the words 


nai οὗ «σείντα ἑξῆς καὶ MONOTO’- 
ΝΩΣ λέγει καὶ ἐν ὝΤΡΩ ε ὠνού- 


ματι διμζοδεῦσαι ἔτι ΕὙΚΑΜΠῊΣ ἄκραις, 
“* Etenim mollis est, neque omnia una 
ac simili tenore dicit—et cam facili 
versatiligue spirita ad digrediesdum 
maxime flexilis.” Sect. xxxiv. Ses also 
Mr. Heath on Soph. Antig. 1250. tein. 
Phen. 1448. 

© Lib. 1. p. 9. “ Loguentibus enim 
nobis. ita vor movetur secundum locum, 
ut nullibi videatur cansistere.” 


a 


᾿ τ 
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roundly declares it wrong, and says it should be aes 
cented thus, θέος, according to his (¢. 6. the Roman) rule, 
“ that dissyllables should be accented on the former 
syllable.” ‘ 

But let us now consider the position of the Greek ac- 
cent on the last, either sim@ply as a fact, or as grounded 
in reason. As a fact, itis necessarily implied by Quinc- 
tilian, and expressly declared by other writers of the best 
note, Atheneeus,* Trypho, Ammonius, Moris, +Apollo- 
nius, Herodianus, and others. And to judge of it by 
reason or the nature of vocal sound, do we ourselves 
perceive any reason { against it in our own language, 
where oxytones are very numerous, or in the French, 
“where they are almost general? But though we are sure, 
we do now pronounce a great number of words with 
the accent on the last, yet perhaps a thousand years 
hence, when our language may be read and studied as a 
dead one, some Henninius of those later ages, who shall 
form rules of general pronunciation on those of a parté- 
cular language, may say, “it is impossible the old Eng- 
lish should pronounce the word regrét with an acute on 
the last, when it is so much more natural, for obvious 
reasons, they should have pronounced it as a barytone, 


® See what is cited from him above 
ino. vi, Again in lib. xiv. p. 644. ewe 
bave, ππρισπαστίον 34 λέγοντας πλακοῦς 
vin δνομιαστιπάν. Posterior vocis ΤΙλακοῦς 
syllaba, nominandi casu, accentu circum- 
flexa notatur. 

.4 He tells us (Synt. p. 105. 0. 5. 
lib. ii.) that pronouns used δεικτικῶς 
with the final ε added, as οὑτοσὶ, ἐπεινοσὶ, 
have the last syllable acuted. So'p. 329. 
he says, adverbs ending in εἰ are cir- 
cumflexed, as seu wei, αὐτοῦ aire. 
Horodien περὶ μεγελου ἑόμωτος (Ὁ. 191. 
Ald. Thes.) inquires, διετί τὸ φᾶσι με- 
Teoh βαρύνεται, τὸ δὲ ῥῆμα φασὶν ἐξύνεται. 
κι τ λ. I can never believe that Ho- 
mer (Iliad. X. 57.) would write Τρώας 
nal Tpvag¢: bat Τρῶας καὶ Tete, as 


it stands now, bas variety and bar- 
mony. 

4 “ ΠΙυᾶ tamen miror, quid ite Fe- 
bius οἱ Romani omnes acai vocem fa- 
geriat in fine. Greeoi aliter, at scimus; 
sed et natura. Quse enim res, aut rotie 
me velat vocem tollere finientem, aque 
ac ordientem? Nalla. neo illi ipsi pre- 
tores nostri cansam interdicti sai aliam 
attulerint, preeter nolvise.” Lipsius de 
pronent. ling. Lat. o. 20. The reasoning 
of Scaliger (ling. Lat. c. 58.) against 
a final syllable being acuted, on the sap- 
position that the rising of the voice re- 
quired a fall in the xame word, iv con- 
tradivied strongly both by the natare 
of vocal sound, and by practice. 


oe -. - ᾿ —__ - --.--- _— oe 
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régret.”. This is the style of reasoning among many 
persons on the Greek language. _ 

II. The acute appears often on the- short penultima 
of a polysyllable, as in δευτέρον, Σωκράτην. And our 
reformers would in all these cases bring it back to the 
antepenultima, δεύτερου, Σώκρατην, as in Latin méximos, 
déminos, Sécratem.* But its former position is attested, 
not to mention numberless other authorities, by Teren- 
tianus Maurus above, and by'+ Apollonius, who says 
πλησίος is acuted on the penultima. 

But is there then any reason against it? Dr. G. says, 
that as there are allowed to be three times in the thesis 
after the arsis, “ two of these three may be either in the 
penultimate .or the last."{ Agreed. But though there 
should be no more than three times in the fall, must 
there be no less? - There surely may be only one, as in 
deféndé. If.there must be three, wherever there can, and 
two of these three may be either in the ultwmate or penul- 
timate, then I may as well say to him, in. objection to 
his Latin accent, “ why should not defende be acuted 
thus, défendz? there are but three times in the thesis 
here, and according to your own account, two of these 
three may be in the penultimate.” Thus I might use his 
reasoning: but [ will not, being convinced, that to argue 
from one language to another is in many cases a most 
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Φ Not bat even in Latin we have 
instances of the short penultima being 
in this case acoented. So Servius says, 


wrote. — Noct. Attic. xiii. 23. and 
Benth. not. ad Terent. Andr. 11. 20. 
t Synt. p. 60. edit. Sylburg. And 


and be well knew. ““ Merctri, Domiti, 
Ovidi: tertia a fine debait habere ac- 
ecntam, quia, penultima brevis eat : 
sed constat hseo nomina apocopen per- 
talisse: nam apud majores erat idem 
vocativus qui ef nominativus; at hic 
Merctrius, ὃ Merctrius. ande ct licet 


brevis sit, etiam post apocopen, suum - 


servataccentum.” ad An. I. 451. Thas 
we learn from A. Gellias that the se- 
cond syllable of the vocative case, 
Valéri, was acuted in bis tipe,though: 
the firet was acuted when Nigidias 


Athenseus, lib. ix. p. $88. on the word 
᾿ἀτταγᾶς. Περισχῶσι δ᾽ οἱ ᾿ΑΥτιχοὶ παρὰ 
τὸν ὀρθὸν λόγον τοὔνομα. τὰ γὰρ εἰς ἧς 
λέγοντα ἐκτεταμένν, ὑπὲρ δύο συλλαβὰς, 
ὅτε χει τὸ ἃ «αραλῆγον, βαρύτονά ἔστιν, 


- οἷον, ἀκάδας, ἀδάμας, ἀκάμας. Circum- 


JSlectunt in ultima hanc vocem Altici pra- 
ter fustam rationem. Nam polysyllaba 
in ἄς longum desinentia, cum habent « in 
penultima, barytona sunt, ut dnddig, 
ddd de, ἀκάέμαες. 

+ Dissert. p. 48... 
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fallacious method. At present we pronounce the words 
contriver, sollicit, as paroxytones. A fature reformer 
may say, “‘it is absurd to suppose, that the ancient 
English placed the accent on the pennitimate of these | 
words. Do not céntriver, sdllictt sound as harmenious 7 
Certainly they do. And besides, the accent in the ante- 
penultimate here is more agreeable to quantity. The 
accenting therefore of these.and other such words on 
the penultimate cannot be founded in the rules of reason, 
harmony, analogy, or quantity. ” 

_ ALU. The Greek acute is frequently seen. on the ante- 
penultimate, when the penultimate is long,.as in ἄειδε, 
εύραννος, ἄρουρα, ὅμοιος. In all such cases our oppo- 
rents would (in order to make the accent. agree with 
quantity, as they call it} remove it, according to Quinc- 
tilian’s rule for the Roman tones, to the penultimate, 
ἀεῖδε, ἀροῦρα, τυράννος, ὁμοῖος. Bat what occasion is 
there for this? Its position on the antepenultimate, 
thongh followed immediately by a long syllable, is oer- 
tain as a fact from Apollonius,* who says ἄκουρος. was 
acuted om the antepenultima. And if we consider it 
according to Dr. G.'s rules of reason or. harmony, we 
may justify it even by them. Since he appeals to these 
rales, Iam very ready to try the case by them. 


Kai δὴ ταλάντῳ μουσικὴ σταθμήσεται. 


He says “‘ that two times of three in the thesis: may be 
either in the penultimate, or im the last ;” I admit it. And 
if he will abide by his own effatum, he must acknowledge 
there is nothing in the ratio of harmony against the acute 
in the first of ἄειδε, τύραννος, &c. The arsis here has but 
three falling times following it, and two of them are tr 
the penultimate, as allowed by himself. Why then so 
much pains taken through the latter pages of his beok 


* Apollon. Synt. p. 60. as.cited be- gives instances ef it in πώθηται, ἀνάκον» 
fore, and likewise p. 328, where hav ται, σύνεημεε, σύγφημει, σύνοιδα, πάτελδι, 
ing said that it is useal.for compound πκαψιίβωλλο, καὶ ἄλλα πλεῖστα. 
words to draw back their acocnt,be =. i, . . 
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to remove the accent from. the first to the second sylla- 
ble of such words as γέλοιος, ἄγροικος, ἕτοιμος, &c.2 They 
have nothing more than he has before admitted. _ 

At present we pronounce crielfy, hénesty, sépulchre, 
as pro-paroxytones. Some future reformer of the Eng- 
lish eld tones may say, “ it is hardly possible to-con- 
ceive the old English should accent the first syllables of 
these and many other such words. Is it not more har. 
monious to place the accent on the second syllables, 
cruélty, honesty, sepilchre? it certainly is; and there is 
no doubt, but if we could recover, what the gramma- 
rians under George the Third wrote on this subject, we 
should find that all such words were accented or the 
peaultimate.” This is exactly the language of Vosgius 
and his followers. | 

To argue against the present position of the Greek 
accent from its want of harmony at first to our ears, 
which have been accustomed to the Latin accent, is in- 
doed a plausible and popular, but very ‘treacherous kind 
of reasoning. The harmony of all pronunciation is a 
relative thing, depending much on habit. What is habi- 
tual and therefore harmonious to a French, will often be 
unharmonious, because unusual, to an English ear. It 
may be so at first with the Greek accents in respect to 
us. { well know, that Scaliger, who admits them, ac- 
cording to their present marks, as genuine, yet thinks 
that in some cases their position is absurd. But the 
proper way of examining this thing is, not to consider 
what it should be, but to find out, if possible, what the 
pronunciation of the Greeks was: if we can fiad that, 
we may be sure it-was harmonious to them, and will be 
so to us after some practice. I say, to us, though fo- 
reigners: for the Romans were so; and to them we are 
sure, not only that it was agreeable, but even more 
pleasing than the accent of their own language, accord- 
ing to the testimony of Quinctilian himself. 

‘Some have endeavoured to prove it unharmonious by 
reasoning on the proportion of times in the arsis and 
thesis. Itis known there are allowed three measures of 
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time in the thesis after the arsis. In Greek, according 
to present appearances, two measures out of these three 
are not admitted in the ultimate (except in a few parti- 
cular cases, a8 in φιλόγελως and some Attic words), in 
Latin the two are there admitted, as in dnimd. Dr. G. 
can see no reason, why the two falling measures should 
be any more excluded from the ultimate of the Greek, 
than of the Latin.* I can only say, they are exchided, 
and am satisfied with it without a reason. But if he 
insists on having a reason, I will engage to give him one, 
when he will assign one to me, why λίθος and not λάπις 
is Greek fora stone. If the languages are two, they 
must differ somehow. And accordingly wherever I find 
a difference, I acquiesce in it as a thing expected. 


_ Στρεπτὴ γὰρ γλῶσσ᾽ ἐστὶ βροτῶν, πολέες δ᾽ ἕνι μῦϑοι 
Παντοῖοι" ἐπέων δὲ πολὺς νομὸς ἔνϑα καὶ ἔνϑα.--- Hom.: 


His reasoning on the two falling times in the penul- 
timate has been shewn above to turn against himeelf, 


and to support that system, which he endeavours to | 


overthrow. 
*Ap εὖ τὰν ἰδέαν rac ἁρμονίας ἐμέτρησεν ; 


The general sources of the numerous errors in the 
writings of my opponents do, on the whole, appear to 
be these two: first, an opinion, that the acute is more 
agreeable to.a long, than to a short time: the second, 
an indistinct notion, that the place of the Greek accent 
should agree with that of the Roman. For all the alte- 
rations proposed by them to reform the present Greek 
system, are either in order to transfer the accent from 
short syllables, or to accommodate the Greek to the 
Latin tones. 


* Dissert. p. 45. 


- 
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CHAP. X. 


How far ancient quantity is observed by those who disregard the accentual marks. 


ONE cannot but smile on finding persons, engaged in 
the defence of a favourite point, insensibly depart from 
those very principles, for which they contend. This is 
done by the disputants in the case before us. Quantity 
is the thing, to which the enemies of the present system 
of accents declare the most inviolable attachment. And 
yet this very quantity they do all (most of them with- 
out knowing it) most grossly corrupt. This assertion, I 
am aware, is very repugnant to the prejudices of many 
persons, who have long flattered themselves with an 
opinion, that in their pronunciation of Greek and Latin, 
they strictly adhere to right quantity, and will therefore 
startle at the very mention of their violation of it. Yet 
this, I am persuaded, will appear to an attentive English 
reader, who shall make trial of a few lines, either in 
verse or prose, in any ancient author, with this view. He 
will find, I believe, that he pronounceth as long, every 
short penultima of all dissyllables, and every shortante- 
penultima of all polysyliables that have their penultima 
short too. Dimus, roroc will sound either as dwmus or 
dommus, τῶπος OF rornog : imperium, ῥητύρικος will sound 
either as impyrium or impérrium, ῥητῶρικος OF ῥητόρρικος. 
And thus in all words of a like form, which are very 
numerous in both languages, the short vowel, as placed 
above, is pronounced, either as if it were long in its 
own nature, or as if followed: by two consonants. Let 
me ask the reader, whether he does not pronounce the 
first syllables of the following words, though they have 
different quantities, alike, at least witha long time? 


Suptoc, operculum, as κυριος, dominus. 
βροτος, mortalis, cruor PBpwroc, comedendus. 
βολος, jactus, _——~ PwdAoc, gleba. . 
Διὸς, Jovis, © —— Siac, divinus. 
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θυμος, cepa, as @uyoc, animus. 
tov, viola, ‘cul 
tov, particip, = } ιος, JACUMER. 
λυκος, fuptus, —— Xevxoc, candidus. 
: populus, people, ——— populus, a tree. 

alia, adj. —— alea, subst. 
oculi, subst. —— occult, verb. 
calidus, —— callidus. 
edat,mayeat —— _ edat, may utter. 
plaga, climate, } 
plage, nets, plaga, a blow 
lego, ts, — lego, as. 
dicam, subst. ——— dicam, verb. 
caro, subst. —- caro, adj. 

"ΜΝ latus, adj. 
fatus, subst. } latus, particip. 
nota, subst. —— ποία, particip. 
velis, verb, —- velis, subst. 
virt, of vir, —— viri, of virus. 


In these and a hundred other instances that might be 
brought for this purpose, the reader must perceive, that 
the long and short penultimates of dissyllables, and an- 
tepenultimates of polysyllables, are pronounced alike, 
both as long syllables. 

On the likeness of sound to a modern ear between 
the first syllable of mdre, and the second of amére, is 
grounded a piece of criticism of the famous Muretus. 
In the miles gloriosus of Plautus, a young Athenian is 
introduced, disguised in a sailor's habit, with a bandage 
about one of his eyes, in order to cheat the captain, and 
steal] his mistress, Being met and asked by the captain, 
why he had muiiled up his eye, he says, “1 met with an 
accident at sea; had I not been there, I should have 
had this eye as. sound as the other.” 


Maris causa hercle ego hoc autor oculo minus 3° 
Nam si abstinuissem a mari, tanquam hoc uferer. 
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‘This is the obvious sense of the passage,and a very 
natural one itis. But Muretus is not satisfied with it, 
and thinks he sees something more init. He supposes 
α πιάγὶ (which he would read amare) to have been pro- 
nounced as amére, and that there was intended an am- 
- biguity in the word: ‘had I kept clear of love ; or of the 
sea.” But this is supposing that the short vowel in 
mare, because it was acuted, sounded to the Romans 
like the long circumflexed one in amdre: which I can 
never believe; and accordingly look on this refinement 
of Muretas asill-grounded. If, however, in this quib- | 
ble proposed by him, an exact similarity of sound, be- 
tween the two syllables ma’ and md, between the long ἃ 
and the short initial a of amdre, be not insisted on, his 
conjecture may be right, as it is certainly ingenious.* 

As an heroic verse consists of six feet, and each of 
these feet, whether dactyls or spondees, contains four | 
times, in every such verse the times are, grammatically 
speaking, twenty-four. Let us see how many, according 
to our pronunciation, are in the following line: 


Ut jubar eximium ! ut superum nitet ethérius sol ! 


‘Here, by our making no less than five false quantities, 
‘we make the times amount to twenty-nine, and by not cut- 
ting off um of eximium, to thirty-one. And this we call 
‘reading by ancient quantity. But we certainly corrupt 
‘it exceedingly. Andifa person should new write a 
‘Latin or Greek verse, and for the metre consult his’ ear 
‘alone, he would almost in every line be deceived by it. 
And if this were not the case, if the ear did really receive 
as long every long syllable, and as short every short 
‘one, what occasion would there be for the assistance of 


* Lect. Var. lib.iii. c. 17. It is Hoo qnoque pro suo nuper edidit 
plain that Maretus was hiniself pleased Celins: sed secundus. Egoeuim ab- 
with his correotiun and explanation of hine quindecim annos primus edide 
this passage, since he dispates the ram.” 

.elsim which Calius made to the same. 
O 
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books, composed for our direction in the prosody of 
both languages, even after we have been long practised 
ia reading them? Would not the ear be able to direct 
itself? How could there be a doubt now about the 
quantity of so many syllables, if we pronounced them 
as the ancients did; whose actwal pronunciation of them 
did alone constitute and determine their quantity? The 
truth is, even those scholars, whose practice and ob- 
servation render beoks of prosody unnecessary to them, 
do not in their Latin or Greek compositions regulate 


. their metre by their car, but their judgment ; which, 


aided by experience and memory, imperceptibly corrects 
the ear, and the wrong impressions really made on it. 
This is not unlike that well-known case in optics. As 
there, several objects at different distances, though by 
being painted on the same plain of the retina they truly 
and physically strike the sense as equally distant, do 
notwithstanding appear at different distances : so here, 
syllables of different quantity, though in our pronuncia- 


- tion they really affect the ear with the same protracted 


sound, do yet, in a manner insensible to us, appear dif- 
ferently lengthened. In both cases, jadgment and ex- 
perience correct the informations of sense. 

We shall find, upon a little examination, what is 
worth observing, that all those short syllables, which we 
viciously proneunce long, are the very syllables, on 
which the accent falls according to the Roman method, 
as given above from Quinctilian. It seems the accent is 
readily carried by an English voice to the same syllables 
which the Romans acuted, as in dominus, bonis. And so 
far is our pronunciation of Latin right. But then, why 
do we pronounce all these acuted syllables as long too? 
Here lies the difficulty. The reason of which however 
may, I think, be collected from what is said in the 
second chapter above, conceming our common pronun- 
ciation of English; according to which an clevated 
sound is generally a protracted one, i. e. our acute and 
long quantity coincide on the same syllable: and as 
they are so closely connected in our own language, we 
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cannel, without .attention and some practice, separate 
4hem in our pronunciation of another. 

- ] allow then, that the place which we now give to the 
accent in Latin, is right; though it often spoils the 
quantity by our connecting the Roman acute with our 
own longtime. But as Quinctilian assures us, that the 
method of Greek accents is different from the Roman, 
is less uniform and regular; the manner of accommo 
dating the pronunciation of Greek to the Roman tones 
(which is proposed by our modern reformers) must cer- 
‘tainly be faulty, net only in quantity but accent too ; 
neither of which therefore is by those persons properly 
observed in Greek. | 

On this view of the matter, the Roman accent being 
confounled: with our long time; the Greek either disre- 
garded and rejected by its enemies, or misapplied and 
perverted by many of its adherents; the quantity in both 
languages most wretchedly corrupted by mest of as in 

ordinary practice ; how little of the ancient pronun- 
«ciation do we now retain?* And how wonderfully does 
it likewise shew the excellent harmony of the Greek and 
Latin composition, particularly in their verse, that it 
_ should still be agreeable to our ear; still be able to re- 
commend itself so powerfully to us, and, under all its 
present losses and disadvantages, be superior to that of 
any modern language ? 

In the mean time, as the ancient accents do certainly 
upbraid us with our northern hardness of voice, editors 
may perhaps, on that account, choose to remove the 


5 This gave occasion to the excel- 
‘lent Scioppius to say, that he was well 
assared, if Cicero was alive, he would 
not anderstand a word of a modern 
scholar speaking Latin, nor would a 
modern anderstand Cicero's Lalin any 
better than he would Arabic. "" Itaque 
pro exploratissimo habeo, si Cicero in 
terris hodie exsistat, et non modo Gal- 
‘los, Germanos, aut Hispanos, sed et 
illum ipsam orem iWibatam Italie, He- 


02 


trugoam dico Sirena Johanuem Ciampo- 
lam Latine loquentem andiat, fore, ut 
ne unum quidem verbum satis perci- 
piat: sicut neque nostrum quoenquam 
declamante Cicerone plus, quam si 
Arabice peroraret, intellectaram arbi- 
tror.” Among the sources of modern 
corruption in pronunciation, that very 
jadicious and discerning scholar reck- 
ons accent as a principal one. Gusp. 
Sciopp. de Orthoepia libell. 
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marks of them, as disagreeable monitors, reminding 
them of their barbarous pronunciation. But let not the 
suppression of these marks be misconstrued imto an 
implication, that the pronunciation, which is left disen- 
gaged from them, is, of course, the right one. | 

Many modem teachers of Greek, who are tenacious 
(as they ought to be) of quantity, find the use of these 
aarks is very apt to be perverted, and applied to the 
notation of quantity: according to which ἀμφοτέρῳ 
sounds a8 dugornpy, OF ἀμφοτεῤῥῳ ; at this they are justly 
offended. Their scholars are then ordered to disregard 
the accentual mark; and to prevent effectually the mis- 
application of it, it is to be totally neglected. Thus 
they remove a vicious pronunciation: but do they sub- 
stitute a pure one in its room? Their scholars follow 
this direction in regard to the pvirgule, and then pro- 
mounce the word ἀμφόττερῳ: that is, they avoid one 
false quantity, and incur another. The false quantity 
certainly may be avoided in both places, because it has 
been. I can myself more easily, and more agreeably to 
my own ear, shorten the acuted penultima of ἀμφοτέρῳ, 
than the acuted antepenultima of ἀμφότερος,. and of 
κυρίον than of démént. 

If these teachers mean to regulate and reform the 
Greek pronunciation on that maxim of Sir John Cheke, 
‘* a quorum temporibus petuntur verba, ab eorum etate 
discantur* soni,” their reformation is certainly very im- 


4 These soand principles of refurma- 
tion, in provouucing the encient lan- 
gaages, were enforced likewise by Mr. 
Cheke’s industrious and learned friend, 
Mr. Thomas Smith, Greek professor 
likewise in Cambridge, ‘ Quod archi- 
teoti principes lingus illius, de qua 
agitar, probabant et in consuetadine 
ponebant ac usa, verum illud et since- 
ram, purumgue ac germanum habeatur; 
Quodque aliande per obreptionem et 
calumaiam iogressam est, et ita dia 
‘obtinait, ut jam prescriptione velit 


niti: nibilo tamen minus ut sparium et 


adulterinum notandum est; ompesque 
sonoram rationes ad eam Bormam ex- 
plorentar, ad quam et voces; nihilque 
sit recte prolatom, quod non eo modo, 
quo antiqai solebant, sonuerimus. Quod 
si difficile facta est, nibilo tamen secius 
faciendum est: Nam at stlipulationem 
bon extinguit difficaltas prestationis, 
ita neo veritatem. Neque enim ideo 
minus rectum est, qaod feri de- 
bet, quia non fit, neque ideo quia non 
facile fit: χαλεπὰ τὰ καλά." De Grec. 
Ling. Pronune. lib. i. P- 13. Lute. 
apud R. Steph. 
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perfect ; the pronunciation of ἀμφοττερῳ being as remote 
from that of the ancients, as dugornpy. And we may 

even now truly say of that, which many scholars call | 
the purest pronunciation of Greek, what Sir John Cheke 
did two hundred and twenty years ago of what he then 
found: that* “should any of the old Greeks return to 
life, and hear our unharmonious pronunciation, so very- 
different from the sweet and distinct elocution of the 
ancients, it would give him uneasiness to find, that 
what he had left so perfect and excellent, was now re- 
daced to a wretched state of corruption and barbarism.” 


* “ δὲ aliquis ox priscls Greecis jam ram atque illastrem fune reliquisset, 
exocitaretur, et ἰδία tam absona οἱ ab- nunc tam incultam atque agrestem 
surde audiret, que toto celo ab anti- invenisse.” Epist. ad Episc. Vinton. 
quorum suavilate et olaritate distant, . p. 64. 
nee ille doleret, se cam, quam precla- 
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CHAP. XI, 


That there are no sufficient reasons yet assigned for rejecting the present system 
of accentual marks. An expostalation with modern editors on suppressing 
them. . 


ASitis evident from what has been alleged above, that 
we have not the true ancient pronunciation at present, so 
are we never likely to recover it, if we reject the most 
essential means left that can restore it to us, I mean the 
accentual marks. Though we have not the certainty of 
mathematical demonstration, that these virgula are faith- 
ful marks of the elevation and depression of the voice 
among the Greeks, yet there are no suflficient arguments 
to prove the contrary: the common objections to them 
have been considered and refuted, But though we 
have but few positive proofs, except in the case of 
the olic accent, to evince the genuineness of them in 
particular words, the presumptive proofs in favour of 
them, as generally used, are various and cogent. Some 
of our*present canons, relating to them, are expressly 
declared by those very writers of antiquity, to whose 
authority and decision an appeal has been made by my 
adversaries. And if, by the misapplication of the inju- 
dicious, which yet the discerning may easily avoid, 
these old marks have been perverted, and, in practice, 
rendered inconsistent with quantity, let not that acci- 
dental abuse be ufged as an argument against their pro- 
per use, and end in their total abolition. If a thing, 
that is capable of being misapplied, is to be destroyed 
for fear of such misapplication, on this principle of cau- 
tion and prevention we should be obliged to discard the 
means of eyery convenience we now enjoy. 
᾿ We all know that, in the best literary institution what- 
ever, it is impossible totally to guard against the perver- 
sions of ignorance and indolence. But surely it is 
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beneath the care of a great university to make such prer 
visions against the misapprehension of a blundering 
schoolmaster, as to leave out of their copies a genuine 
mark authorized by antiquity, and its own general uti- 
lity towards preserving the purity of an admirable lan- 
guage, for fear such a person should mistake and mis- 
apply it. There does not appear any reason why such 
an expensive compliment should be paid to ignorance. 
Demetrius Triclinius, with more spirit and sense, pre- 
scribes the manner in which such persons should be 
treated on this occasion. ‘The ancients (says, hé) ih 
their ingenious and excellent invention, did not design 
or publish them for such men, but for the intelligent, 
paying little regard to the absurd and illiterate. And J 
should think that man guilty of an injury to the leamed 
and discerning, who should conceal and suppress a wise 
contrivance, because he apprehended, perhaps, the cen- 
sure ov mistakes of the injudiciqus; of those who, hav- 
ing but little experience in letters, can take a book ip 
their hands, and see, indeed, the characters, but know 
nothing of their real powers.”* — 

Nor let it here be said, that if we should retain these 
marks, we can never apply them to their proper nse in 
practice. Who can affirm that with certainty? An 
English voice was capable of doing this in the time of 
Henry VIII. and why not now? Sir John Cheke declares 
it is not only practicable, but was actually} practised; 
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5 οὐδὲ γὰρ οὐδ᾽ of wares τὰ κάλλιστ᾽ 
ἐπινενοηκότες, ταῦτα τοῖς τοιούτοις ἐκδεδώ- 
χασιν, ἀλλὰ τοῖς συνετοῖς, βραχὺν λόγον 
τῶν μὴ συνετῶν ἔχοντες. ὡς xal πού τις 
ἔφη, “Aside ξυνετοῖσι, θύρας δ᾽ ἐπίθεσϑε 
βίδηλοι. Ἐγὼ δὲ καὶ ἀδικεῖν ἂν φαίην 
γοὺς συνετοὺς, ὃς ἂν ἐπινοήσας σοφόν τι, 
‘metre λήϑης Ουϑοῖς κατακρύψεια, δεδιὼς 
ἴσως τὴν ἐκ τῶν ἀσυνέτων μέμψιν---οἴτινῃς 
μὴ γραμμάτων ἔχοντες σσεῖραν, καὶ βιβ- 
λίον ἀνὰ χεῖρας ἀράμενοι, Θλέπουσι μὲν 
τύπους γραμμάτων, οὐδὲν δὲ τῶν ἐγκειμέ- 
νῶν ἴσασιν. Anny. τοῦ Τμκλινίου περὶ 
συμείων. in precf, Aristoph. 


t Non est autem tam dificifly pro- 
nancialonis nostre susceptio, quam tu 
arbitraris; et multi alii docti antehbao 
jaditaverent, qui primo quoque tem- 
pore rem laboriosissimam et diffiicalta- 
tis plenissimam eam esse putabant: 
postea libata tantam re et lastrata, fa- 
cilem et jucandam et atilem esse per- 
spiciebant. Ego vero non de meipso 
(nam id quidem fortasse arrogans vi- 
deri posset) sed de maltis, qui hodie 
hajus lingose studiosi sant, asseverare 
possum, los omnem banc pronuntia~ 
tionis formam ita tenere, ut veram li- 
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that he knew many persons who could express these 
sounds, consistently with quantity, perfectly well. I 
know one person, who, after a few trials, is now able to 


do the same. 


But even ifan English voice could ποέ 


‘at present express these tones, yet persons of another 
age, or country, into whose hands our printed copies of 
Greek may come, may be able to apply them. 

In regard to novelty, which is frequently urged against 


teraram sonum, quantitatem, accen- 
fum, summa cum facilitate ac suavitate 
elogui possint. Nam Tongi et Billi et 
Aschami si tibi noti essent, ut alios 
pretorean, ita sentires evs Greece loqui 
ac sonare, ut melius et perfectius ali- 
quid non reqaireres. Epist. ad Epise. 
Vinton. p. 284. This, which Mr. 
Cheke mentions as 8 fact within his 
own knowledge, Dr. G. declares to be 
tmpossible, p. 67. ‘* No man σαν τοδὰ 
prose or verse according to both ac- 
gent and quantity.” Again, in p. 71. 
** It is as impossible to read prose ac- 
cording to accents, and, at the same 
time, maintain a dae regard to quan- 
tity, as it is to read poetry according 
to quantity and metre, end, at the 
same time, maintain a due regard to 
accents. This hath never been at- 
tempted. Neither can the other any 
‘more be done.” Thus balf the physical 
trutbs,in the world have at differest 
times been termed inpossibilitics. This 
impossibility of Dr. G. I will call a 
physical trath. If he doubts it on my 
authority, will he deny Mr. Cheke’s? 
Will be deny that of Michaelis, who 
appeals to αὶ whole nation in proof of 
accent and quantity being distinct, and 
yet consistent with each other? It 
could nol but give me great satisfac- 
tion to find, after I had published my 
own thoughts on this subject, the idea 


of two learned men to agree soexactly' 


with ‘my own. “ As to the principal 


objection, that acoents do not coincide 
with the prosody of the Greek poeta, 
and are therefore to be considered as a 
modern corruption of the Greek lan- 
guage, it is to be hoped, that Profes- 
sor Gesver will soon communicate to 
the learned world what he has col- 
lected on that head. The papers of 
this learned gentleman relating to the 
subject are at present in my hands; 
and I find, upon perusing them, that 
his opinion amounts to this: that the 
accents do not at all determine which 
syllable is to be pronounced longest ; 
that the accent, for instance, of ἄνϑρω»- 
φος, being placed on the first syllable, 
doth not oblige us to pronounce the 
word asa dactyle; that as the Greeks 
spoke somewhat more musically than 
we, they pronounced some syliables 
more distinctly than others; they 
raised their tone, and dropped it; and 
the accents are evidences of this. His 
Opinion seems to me very probable; 
and we need only hear a native of 
Hungary speak his own, or the Ger- 
man language distinctly, and we shall 
find, that he pronounces the syliebles 
strictly according lo prosodical quan- 
tity, aad yet raises sume syllables 
ewhich are not the longest in the word, 
I cannot express myrelf so clearly to 
the reader, as [ might if my paper 
could speak.”—-Translat. from Introe 
dact. Lectures of Michaelis to the New 
Test. sect. xlii. p. 95, _ 
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the virguie@, marks.of a late invention, relating to an- 
vient things, are not immediately to be discarded for 
being modem. If they are but conformable to the 


‘practice of the ancients, though not actually in use 


ameng them; if they faithfully and clearly denote 
things which existed among them, though not marked 
by them with certain characters, and may be useful at 
the same time to us, they certainly have a right to oar 
acceptance. 

The marks of punctuation are exactly of this kind. 
Salmasius,* in his epistle to Sarravius, and Huetius, in 
his preface to Origen, have already shewn, that these 
marks, στιγμαὶ, were equally unknown to the ancients 
(that is, till about two hundred years before. Christ) 

as those of accents, and were invented by the same 
person to whom we owe the first accentual signs, Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium. But yet an editor would be 
reckoned mad, if he should at present reject these orcy- 
pat on account of novelty: and justly too; for the only 
question in this case is, not when the thing was invented, 
but what it is; whether the modern mark be agreeable 
to the use and manner of the ancients (not whether it 
was used itself by them), and may be likewise service- 
able tous. Ifit be so, its mere possible utility, not- 
withstanding its novelty, is sufficient to recommend it 
to any reasonable person. 


If it be an objection to the present use of a character - 


in a modern edition of a Greek writer, that it was not 
known or used by the writer himself; this will hold not 
only agains{ accentual signs, but likewise agamst the 
admission of several letters of the Attic alphabet into 
the printed copies of Homer; for it is certain that the 
letters H, Z, ¥,Q, were invented after his time, though 


* «Quod ad Graca exemplaria αἰ dacta sine allo interstitio voces om- 
tinet, ante Aristophanem, qui primus nes exarari solebant et sententiw 
weerwtiay excogitavit et accentus in- etiam continuari.” Salmas. ad Sarrds 
yenil, nalla fait literarum distinotio  vium, 
peqne subdistiactio, Uno ac perpetuo 
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the powers of them existed long before. Nay, if may 
be equally urged against the usc of all small letters 
whatever; since, according to Montfaucon, they were 
not introduced till several ages after the introduction of 
accentual marks. But who would so absurdly attach 
himself to antiquity, as in every respect religiously to 
adhere to it in its simple form, and by that means volun- 
tarily deprive himself of those helps and conveniences, 
which later times have introduced for the readier con- 
veyance of ancient knowledge? Who would choose to 
read a copy.of an old author written or printed in capi- 
tals only, without any punctuation, or different inter- 


_vals between the letters of the same and different words? 


No one, except through curiosity, or with a view of 
examining it for a critical purpose. As novelty, in this 
ease, is no objection to our modern characters: neither 
is it really so in the case of accentual marks, But they 
have been falsely supposed by some persons to be in- 
consistent with quantity, and then different reasons are 
found out for discarding them, and among many others, 
more particularly this of novelty has been advanced. 

It will be asked, perhaps, why these marks, though 
they may traly denote ancient tones, should be used in 
Greek copies any more than they are in Latin or Eng- 
lish? My answer is, that one of these is a living lan- 
guage, and therefore stands notin need of them, except 
in grdmmars and dictionaries, in which they are pre- 
served. And in the Latin, though the accent of that lan- 
guage is far more simple and uniform, and consequently 
more easy to be retained than the Greek,. yet even in 
that, I cannot help wishing with Melancthon, that accen- 
tual signs were ised, at least constantly in all vocabu- 
laries of that language. The case, however, of these 
three languages is by no means alike: and Greek may 
and does require them, even though they should be 
utterly excluded from the Latin and English, 

On the whole, if I might express my private wishes 
for the convenience and advancement of Greek learning, 
they are, that editors of old Greek authors, instead of 


depriving us of the present marks of speech, merely for 
being of an invention later than some of the authors 
¢hemseFves, would rather add to them, by recovering 
and restermyg te us those charaeters, which certainly 
were known and used in the early ages; and, in an edi- 
tion of ‘Homer insert the Zokc digamma, which praba- 
bly was as much a letter of Homer's own alphabet, as 
B, F', or Δ: and without which his metre is in a ἰδοῦ» 
sand places irregular, imperfect, and languid, accord: 
img to present appearances. But such a restoration of 
ancient characters is, I fear, rather to be the object of 
our wishes than hopes; for te effect it would require 
. pains and industry: whereas the rejection of them, un- 
lockily for us, favours both idleness and ignorance. 

But however agreeable this rejection may be to some 
modern principles, it is very contrary to these of Mr. 
Cheke, who, in express terms, condemns such an inno- 
vation.* ‘ He cannot see what scholars have to alter, 
either m the words themselves, their sound, their spirits, 
or accents, in short, in any the least: part of the lan- 
guage: a language, that neither can nor ought to be 
charged by times, places, or persons: in which those 
are the best skilled, who can best imitate the ancients 
themselves in their use of it; and all are the less so, the 
more they depart from the preseribed mode of antiquity. 
They should not therefore think themselves empowered 
to displace any thing that hath been so long established, 
_but should rather carefully maintain it in its ancient 
state.” 

So sacred and inviolable did that great professor Hold 
every part of the Greek language in that form, wherein 
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Φ « Non video quid doctis relinquatur 
ut mutent, non in verbis, nen in sony, 
non in spiritibus, non in accentibus, 
denique in nulla ne minima quidem 
lingus parte. Neque tempori- 
bas, neque locis, neque bominibus, ma- 
tari potest, autdebet. ἘΠῚ Grace doc- 
tissimi sunt, qui eptime imitari aati- 


quos in dicendo possunt. Indoctiores 
autem sunt, quo magis ab illoram pre- 
scripta formula discedoat. Noa igitar 
in istorum potestate hoc situm et collo- Ὁ 
catum est, ut qaicquam a loco, in quo 
elim fuit, dimoveant; sed potius ut in 
astiquo grada conservent.” Epis. p. 
258, 9. 
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it hath been transmitted to us through more than nine« 
teen centuries: and so particularly is the visible accen- 
(uation of it mentioned by him as ἃ part not to be 
touched or altered. Those objections to it, which have 
been raised since his time, I have, in the foregoing. 
pages, endeavoured to answer, as faras I have been able 
to collect. The reasons that have engaged the Oxford 
editors to omit the marks, are not yet published: and, 
till they are, we must suppose, that to this deviation from 
the practice of the Aldi, Calliergi, Stephani, Turnebi, 
and our own Bentleys, Taylors, and Marklands, they 
were induced by those reasons which have been pub- 
licly urged by the writers mentioned above in this 
Essay. The only notice, which they have hitherto taken, 
of this new method, is in ashort preface to some elegiac 
and lyric fragments published at Oxford, 1759, where 
we find these words: ‘Sine accentibus denique cuncta 
dedimus impressa, partim rei ratione adducti, partim 
auctoritate Academie, que Theocritum sUUM ita im- 
primi VOLUIT.” 

The Academia auctoritas I shall not presume to call 
in question in the present case, taking leave only to ob- 
serve, that although the name of an aniversity be weighty 
and venerable, yet when it is considered as consisting of 
fallible individuals, and those perhaps but few, who on 
such occasions call themselves the university, it greatly 
abates of that awe which its name otherwise inspires. 
But although I must not, perhaps, think of combating 
the Academia auctoritas, yet in regard to the rei ratio, I 
may say, that, until it is better explained than it hitherto 
has been, the rejection of our Greek characters doth in 
the mean time subject the editors to the imputation of 
unfaithfulness. An essential part of an admirable lan- 
guage, ascertained by the contrivance of an eminent 
grammarian, of the greatest knowledge, judgment, and in- 
genuity, in an age of sound and pure Grecism, in a court 
very highly distinguished by its munificent and successful 
encouragement of learning and genius; adopted by his 
successors in literature, and confirmed by the authority. 
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and practice of near two * thousand years; this, which 
an academical editor should with a particular care pre- 
serve and look on as a deposit in his hands, is by a kind 
of breach of trust given up and destroyed by him. And 
a Greek author might, in expostulating with him, and 
remonstrating against this unwarrantable defalcation, 
not improperly use the words of Philomela, in the Greek 
epigram, complaining to her sister of the perfidious and 
cruel treatment she had niet with from Tereus, 


Γλῶσσαν ἐμὴν ἔϑέρισσε,; καὶ ἔσβεσεν “Ἑλλάδα φωνήν. 


® The very exact and truly learned 
Mr. D'Orville allows the marks may 
perhaps be not so olf, but yet can see 
no reason why we should part with 
them. His words, { am persuaded, 
must have great weight with all real 
scholars, and tg such I here propose 
them : ‘‘ Possem forte accedere Isaaco 
Vossio, in libre de Poematum canta, 
Ῥ. 19, ante mille annos maaime inva- 
luisse accentus adpingendi usam fre- 
quentem. Ai tum amissam fuisne vete- 
rem rationem pronunciandi; gramma- 
ticosque istam penitas coruplam ra- 
tionem eccentibus expressisse, minime 
mihi adbao perszasum est. Accentus 
mon quantitatis indicandse causa ad- 
positos: sed ad prunanciationom et 
rhythmum regenduw reor. Stal- 
tam satis ab usu etiam per mille annos 
recepto temere recedere.” Crit. Vann. 
p. 333. 

If Mr. D’Orville does here by rhyth- 
mus understand (as he probably does) 
that harmony, which resalts from the 
sound of a WHOLE, it perfectly agrees 
with what is said in the third chapter 
above on rhythm being dependent on 
-eccent : as likewise with what is cited 
afterwards in the cighth chapler from 
Qainctilian, and from Dr. Bentley on 


the ‘rhythm of Itdliam .féto préfugus, 
&e. And all is very consistent with 
what is given io the sixth chepter from 
Theod. Gaza on «σροσωδία, “ which is,” 
he says, “ 8 certain intension of the 
voice in speaking, for the harmonious 
utterance of the WHOLE, epic εὐφωνίων 
τοῦ ὍΛΟΥ AOTOY.” Aéfic is a single 
word, Λόγος a connected series of’ 
Aifuc, forming either a sentence or dis- 
course, according to the definition of 
these (wo terms by the same Gaza.— 
Introd. Gramm. |. 4. after Aristotle in 
Poet. c. 20, and Plato in Cratylas, p. 
385. Serran. 

The word rhythm, which is often 
used by me in the foregoing pages, I 
would have understood, as it is bere, 
in the enlarged grammatical and ora- 
torical sense, in which it is used by 
Scaliger (cited above, p. 38.) and by 
Aristotle and Cicero, who often apply 
it to prose as well as to verse. Io its 
strictly masical and metrical signifca- 
tion it relates merely to the division of 
time in verse aluue,; by the metrical 
arsis and thesis: and there takes place 
in avy two regular feet properly com- 
bined. The rhetorical sense of the 
word includes much more. 


A 


LETTER 


FROM 


Με. MARKLAND 


TO 


THE AUTHOR. ’ 


DEAR SIR, Fuly 4, 1762. 


I RECEIVED and have read your Essay, and as- 
sure you, that my sentiments concur with thoseof every 
person, who has mentioned it to me, that you have proved 
your point as fully as it need be proved. And I hope 
your endeavours will do service to the Greek language, 
which from many signs, and not least from the omission 
. οὗ accents, I have long thought was leaving us. In this 
cause I think you need not regard or fear the censures 
of any adherents to the Oxford press, as far as I am 
able to judge. I rather hope, that what you have written 
will restore accents to that press, that it may not be 
said of Greek learning, 


—— timuttque mortem 
Hinc, unde vitam sumeret aptius. 


I am very glad that Dr. Taylor will look over his pa- 
pers for you before you reprint your book. For my own 
part, I have been so long satisfied of the antiquity of 
the Greek accents, that I have not taken the pains in the 
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course of. reading, to note down any passages to that 
purpose; though I remember to have mét with several 
things in Athenzeus and elsewhere, which long ago I 
thought much to the purpose. But, indeed, I did not 
think that any real scholar would ever doubt of it. For 
though Isaac Vossius was unquestionably a very learned 
man, yet his whimsicalness and love of paradox scarce 
7679 room for him to be considered as a reasonable one 
in many points. The present common way of quoting 
Greek without accents, I always took for nothing more 
than a subterfage for ignorance, except in a few persons. 
At the best it was to me a sure mark, that the Greek 
language was going out ef England; and I was as sure 
that the Latin would soon follow it. But I never ima- 
gined till lately, that accents were omitted out of a prin- 
ciple of erudition. 

When Dr. Taylor gave me notice of your publication, 
and at the same time sent the Italian inscription of the 
verse of Euripides, and desired my opmion of them; 
Jong before I had received the Essay, I wrote to him the 
following letter, which upon second thoaghts I deferred 
sending, until 1 had seen what you had gaid on the sub- 
ject, who I was sure had examined it more than I had 
done. The letter is as follows : 

‘‘ As to the design of the Greek accents, I am per- 
saaded, that though they are very ancient, and were 
formed by Greeks, yet they were not formed tor Greece: 
because persons, who were bred up from their infancy 
in only that language, could have no need of marks to 
know upon what syllable of each word the accent was 
to be laid: as we in England need not be taught to pro- 
mounce conventicle or righteousness ; because we leam 
it of course. But had any of us been brought up in 
France, Spain, or Germany, and had a mind to speak 
English, it would then have been necessary to be di- 
rected in the true pronunciation of those words. Some- 
thing like this I imagine may have happened with regard 
te the Greek accent. Pérsons who left Greece to settle 

‘tna nation of a different tongue, if they were desirous 
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that their children or successers should continue in the 
knowledge or use of speaking the Greek language, would 
probably leave them some marks, whereby they might 
krow how each word was rightly pronounced in the 
country from whence they came. This, or something 
like it, possibly might be the original of accents, which 
seem to be valuable remains of antiquity, as they partly 
teach us how Greek was pronounced, probably in con- 
versation and reading. If this be so, it is no wonder 
that a verse of Euripides should be found with accents 
in a foreign country, in a part of Italy, which abounded 
with people in the Greek taste: but it would have been 
seemingly more unaccountable, had it been found with 
the accents in Attica or Thessaly, in the midst of Greece, 
where Greek was the native language at the time this 
city was destroyed by the earthquake; and whither, one 
would think, accents could not have come, unless by 
some accident.” . 

This I had put down, chiefly relating to the accented 

Italian inscription, before I had seen your Essay: and 
I was pleased to find that it was not contrary to, nor 
contradicted py, your observations; of the truth of 
which I have a thorough conviction. 
. Our friend, Mr. Hall, in an answer to a letter of miné, 
wherein at his desire I had given him my thoughts in 
general on the subject of accentuation, writes to me as 
follows: “Τὸ confirm your observation, I take the 
liberty of giving you the remark of a learned Italian 
commentator, Girolamo Ruscelli, written in his own 
country upon his own living language. As you possibly 
may not have at hand Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, with 
Ruscelli’s annotations, I will send you his note upon 
the following line, - 


Corro la fresca ὁ matutina rosa. 
La parola sha quit, &c.: Weare here to pronounce the 


first o in corré large or open, und lay the accent on the 
latter. The word is abbreviated from cogliord, like many 
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others, as porro from ponerd, verrd from veniro. In 
suck words as these we see how much our language stands 
in need of the letters, added by Trissino and Tolomei, 
and chiefly of the accents. Without the aid of the accent, 
we should not know how to distinguish corr, “ I will 
gather,” from corro “ I run,” both. words being written 
with the same letters. We pronounce the first 0 in corré 
large or open, because it comes from cogliere, in Latin col- 
ligere, whereas the first 0 in corro is pronounced strait or 
close, as partaking of the letter u in the Latin curro, from 
which it is formed. Now though the laying down the 
rule of pronunciation be not altogether necessary for us 
Italians (some of us however are of that opinion) who, 
by skilfully distinguishing the signification of words, 
know how to accommodate the pronunciation of them to 
their proper meaning, yet, to say no more of it, it is abso- 
lutely necessary to other nations, and to posterity, that 
the true pronunciation of our tongue may be known by 
the mere writing of it. 

“ This, you see, is a quia timet argument, and is an 
instance of precaution, similar to that which Mr. Foster 
has given in Garcillasso de la Vega; though 1 think 
somewhat stronger; inasmuch as at that time the Italian 
language was lifting up its head, and beginning to make 
a figure in matters of learning. While half the scholars 
of Italy were busying themselves in polishing and per- 


fecting their language, the danger of its falling into cor-' 


raption and decay must be seen at a very remote dis- 
tance. ὁ 

“ This Ruscelli addressed his book of criticisms (en- 
titled Tre Discorst) to L. Dolce, and in truth handled 
him most roughly: I mention it for the sake of a story, 
which makes the introduction to his second discourse ; 
where there is a very humorous description of an igno- 
rant foreigner, pretending to much learning, and blun- 
dering wretchedly in mistaking the Latin Galea, as he 
found it in his Calepin, for the Italian Galea; into 
which mistake he could not have fallen, had he known 

Ρ 
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that the former was accented on the antepenuitinia, the 
Ratter on the penultima. 
4. ὦ ee ἅ ἅ ἃ ὅ enue ὦ ὅ & & 
δφ͵ούδυυ»" Fam yours, &c. 
(JER. MARKLAND. 


The Italian accented inscription, to which Mr. Mark- 
land refers in the foregoing letter, appears in p. 34. of 
the last volume of Herculanean Antiquities presented 
lately by his Sicilian Majesty to our Universities : where 
it is introduced thus :— 

Negli scavi di Resina a’ 6 Marzo, 1743. s’ incontro su 
una parete, che formava U angolo di una strada, che con- 
ducea al theatro, scritto con lettere nere e rosse il sequente 
verso nella maniera appunto, come que si vede inciso: 

we ἕνσο φὸν βούλευμα τας πολλὰς Xéipac νικᾶ. 
εἶ. ἀουγεῦδε οὐδὲ leggersi : 
ὡς ἕν σοφὸν βούλευμα τὰς πολλὰς χεῖρας νικᾷ. 
Questo ὁ un verso di Euripide citato da Ῥοξδὶο I. 35. 
E ne’ frammenti del? Antiope, v.77. nel Barnes. 


Σοφὸν yap ἕν βούλευμα τὰς πολλὰς χέρας 
Νικᾷ. 

Concerning this inscription, Dr. Taylor, in a letter of 
June, 1762, writes to me thus :— 

‘* The inscription at Herculaneum, I hear, is going to 
be disputed, on account of the small characters. That 
will be difficult : because under the statues of the Muses 
found there, we read TPAIwAIAN. EPATwgke. &c. in 
the same manner as we do in the following inscription 
at Rome, the age of which is high and cannot be dis- 
puted; on a marble monuinent there, 


In front, 


ATIMETVS PAMPHILI 
TI. CAESARIS. AVG. L. L. 
ANTEROCIANVS. SIBI. BT. 
CLAVDIAE. HOMONEAE 
CON LIBERATAE. ET. 
CONTVBERNALL. 
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M ΠΟΛῪ CEMMHINeN λΙΓΎΡΤΕΡΗ Η ΠΑΡᾺ BAKXet 
ΚΑΙ @OINAIC AYTHC XPYCOTEPH ΚΥΎΠΡΙΔΟΟ 

H AAXH ΦΑΙΔΡΉ TE XEAEIAONIC ENO OMONOIA 
ΚΕΙ͂ΜΑΙ ATIMET os AERROMENH ‘AAKPYA 

Twi, TIEAQN ACTIACIH BAIHC ἈΠῸ THE ΔῈ TOCATTHN 
 AAIMON ATIPOLHG BCKEAACEN ΦΙΛΊΩΝ, , 


On the left side, 


Ty qui secw’na’ PROCE’DIS MENTE PARVMPER 
SISTE GRADVM QUAESO VERBAQVE PAVCA LEGE 

ILLA RGO ΟΥ̓ΔῈ CLARIS FVERAM PRAELATA PVELLIS 
NOC HOMONORA BREVI CONDITA SVM TVMVLO 

CVI FORMAM PAPHIE CHARITES TRIBVERE DECO REM 
QVAM PALLAS CVNCTIS ARTIEVS ERVIDIIT 

NONDVM BIS DE'NOS A‘ETAS MEA VIDERAT ANNOS 
INIECERE MANVS INVIDA FA TA MIHI 

NEC PRO ME QVEROR HOC MORTE EST ΜΙΗ͂Ι TRISTIOR IPSA 
MAEROR ATIME TI CONIVGIS ILLE MBI. 

SIT TIBI TERRA LEVIS MVLIER DIGNISSIMA VITA 
QVAEQVE TVI8 OLIM PERFRVEARE ΒΟῊΝ δ. 


® . 
On the right side, 


S1 pensa’RE ANIMAS SINERENT CRVDELIA FATA 
EBT POSSET REDIMI MORTE ALIENA SALYS 

QVANTVLACVNQVE MEAE DEBBNTVR TEMPORA VITAE 

‘ PENSAREM PRO TE CARA HOMONOEA LIBENS 

AT NVNC QUOD POSSVM FVGIAM LVCEMQVE DEOSQVE 
VT TE MATVRA PER STIGA MORTE SEQVAR 

PARCE TVAM CONIVNX FLETV QVASSARE IVVENTAM 
FATAQVE MAERENDO SOLICITARE MEA 

nit Pro'SVNT LACRIMAE FEC POSSYNT FATA MOVERI 
vIXIyvs BIC OMNIS EXITVS VNVS HABET 

PARCE ITA NON VNQVAM SIMILEM EXPERIARE DOLO AEM 
BT FAVEANT voTis NVMINA CVNCTA TVIs 

avon} minx ἘΆΙΡΥΙΤ MORS IMMATVRA IVVENTAE 
ID TIBI vicrv'no PRORCQMET VLTERIVS. 


*¢ In the Greek, according to Manutius, though neg- 
lected by Grater, the little lambda λ, the ¢, the 6, the w, 
are all remarkable. The small characters were then, 
we see, known at that time, but reserved for private 
use, and rarely: mixed with their public monuments. 
See Gruter pcvi. Manutii Orthograph. V- MAEREO. 
Mazochius.” Thus Dr. Taylor. 

The inscription is of the age of Tiberius: and, cer- 
tainly, the inference, from the appearance of small 
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Greek characters in it, in favour of the authenticity of 
the Herculanean inscription, is very just and strong. 
As for the accents observable in the Latin lines, they 
are the same with those which I have considered above 
in the fourth chapter* of this Essay, falling contrary, to 
the nature of the Latin tones, on ultimates and pra-ante- 
penultimates, and sometimes two of them on one word. 


* See Essay, p. 60—63. where is elder Vossius, concerning the accen- 
given the opinion of Lipsius and the ποίου of such Roman inscriptions. 


MARCI MUSURI 


AD LEONEM X. 
ELEGIA, 
PLATONIS OPERIBUS 
AB IPSO RECOGNITIS, 


RECENSUIT, 


EP VERSIONE LATINA, NOTISQUE ILLUSTRAVIT, 


@. J. F. 
e Φ 


LECTORI 8. 


θυ me potissimum cause ad hoc carmen libro meo 
subjiciendum ag“ uxerunt: altera, quia ἃ Ficino et Ser- 
rano in editt. Platonis, 4086 fere sole jam doctorum 
manibus teruntur, nescio quam ob rationem omissum 
est, ideogfe multo minus, ac debet, innotuit; altera, ut 
ex hoc Musuri opusculo cognosceretur, quales demum 
ii essent viri, quibus Barbarorum nomen ab eruditis 
quibusdam summa cum obtrectatione atque vitupera- 
tione inustum est. 


El γὰρ γενοίμην κ᾽ αὐτὸς ὧδε BapBapoc! 


Doctissimus D’orvillius (ad Charit. p. 348.) notat in 
guibusdam locis magnificam hanc Elegiam emendatione 
indigere. Eam emendationem aliquoties prestitit Cl. 
MARKLANDUS; qui cum carmen hoc nuper.a me edi- 
tum legeret, et ἀκριβείαν in eo aliquando desideraret, 
istud partim ex. principe editione Aldina integritati re- 
stituit, partim ex conjectura sua tentavit, et alioqui ex- 
plicuit; et per literas compellatus, humanissime mecum 
heec communicavit. 


Cum anno proximo hoc Poema imprimendam cura-. 


rem, nulla mihi istius, preter Aldinam et Basileensem 
una cum Platonis operibus, editio, nec ulla omnino 
versio nota est. Postea vero ab amico quodam moni- 
tus, hanc Elegiam separatim esse editam a Philippo 
MUNCHERO, cum versione Latina et elegantissima Zeno- 
bii Acciaioli Metaphrasi Poetica Amstelod..MDCLXXVI. 


libellum eum sedylo, sed frustra quesivi, donec copia 
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ejus benigne mihi facta esset ab viro eruditissimo ANT. 
Askew, M.D. ex ipsius bibliotheca optimis.Codd. om- 
nibus, prsertim Grecis, instructissima. Cum Mun- 
cheri librum, mihi inde allatum, pervolverem, ut, quod 
ex usu esset in illustrando Musuro, excerperem, plura 
in versione ista corrigenda, quam mutuanda inveni; 
observationes vero paucas, que ad explicandas quas- 
dam voces facerent, ex preefatione exscriptas notis meis 
interserai. 
"ἧ- 
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ARGUMENTUM. 


Exordio a Platone variisque ejus scriptis sumpto, qu quidem diversa 
genere, Physica, Metaphysica, Moralia ac Politica, laudatione per- 
quam poetica recensentur; et facta deinde Dionysii Syracusani 
(apud quem Piatonem olim aliquandiu diversatum esse testatur 
Historia) mentione, ejusque cum Leone X. instituta comparatione ; 
Musurus per artificiosam materiz centinuationem, ad Pontificis 
Ulius, doctorumque comitum laudes deflectitur. Quem versibus 
non eleganter minus quam vchementer sgerpewrixcis, gravissima Pla- 
tonis inducta persona, ad bellum adversus Turcas suscipiendam, ad 
Greciam servitute liberandam, ad instaurandas excolendasque 
Grecas literas hortatur. 


Audiit, et voti Phoebus succedere partem 

Mente dedit, partem celeres dispersit in auras. 
Ut profugez hospitio fruerentur et urbe Camene, 
Annuit oranti: ut reduces patria alta videret, 
Non dedit, inqae notos vocem vertere procellz. 


M. MOTZOTPOYT. 


ELE Πλάτων, Zwowade ϑεοῖς καὶ δαίμοσιν ἥρως 
Πασσυδίῃ μεγάλῳ Ζηνὶ παρεσασομένοις, 


“Agua κατ᾽ οὐρανὸν εὖ 
Κεῖνος ἐλᾷ» πτηνῷ 


δ ἀελλοπόδων ὅτε πτώλων 
, 9 J 
ipeo ἐφεζόμενος, 


Εἰ δ᾽ ἄγε νῦν κατάξηϑι, λιπσὼν χορὸν σὐρανιώγων, δ 
, Ἐς γᾶν Ψυχοφυῶν εἰρεσίῃ πτερύγων" 
\ 


Kas 


ἐδευ τόδε τεῦχος, ὃ Σωκρατικὴν ὀαριστὺν 


᾿Αμφὶς ἔχει, καὶ σῆς κεδνὰ γένεϑλα φρενός" 
ὯΩι ts Κοσμοτέχνης ὀκτὼ πτύχας οὐλύμποιο, 
"ES ἰδίων ἕλκων ἀρχέτυπον πραπίδων» 10 
Atiparo καρπαλίμως" ὑπάτην σελάεσσιν ἀπείροις 
Δαιδάλλων, τήν περ κλείομεν ἀὠπλανέα" 
Τὰς δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ὑφεξείης μονοφεγγέας ἐξετόρευσεν 


νυ. 4, πτινᾶ δίφρῳ ἐφεζόμενος.) Totus 
hic locas adumbratur ex Platonis Pha- 
‘dro, p.m. 275. Ὁ μὲν δὴ μέγας ἡγὰ- 
pean ἦν οὐρανῷ Ζεὺς, τ τηνὸν ἔρμα ἐλαύνων, 
«ρῶτος πορεύεται, διικοσμιῶν «σάντα καὶ 
ἐσιμελούμενος" τῶ δ᾽ ἔσεται στρατιὰ 
Θεῶν τε χαὶ Δαιμόνων, κατὰ ἕνδεκα μέρη 
κεκοσμημένη, Vide Maximam Tyriam 
Dissert. x. 4. et doctiss. Davisiam ad 
locum. Faciles jam intellecta sunt hi 
quataor versus, et πτηνὸν gua versu 
ultimo. Opera vero particularia Pis- 


tonis, ad que ἃ Musuro in hoc exordio 
alladitar, sant, Timeus, Phedrus, 
Pheedon, de Republica, et forte de Le- 
gibes.— Markland. 

v. 9. ἐκτὼ] Hee dicunturde Plato- 
nis Physicis, que oceloram formationem 
per maultiplicem sphsraram concava- 
rum, aliaram aliis interioram, ordinem 
explicant : quorum dogmatum partem 
Ptolemseus in systema suom posice 
tranetelit,— Fost. 

v. 10. "EE ἰδίων ἕλκων) Hic versus 


MARCI MUSURI 


ΕΠ, E 


GIA. 


DIVINE Plato, comes Deis et Semideis prestans 
Magno agmine summum Jovem stipantibus, 

€um ille per coelum amplum equos concitatissimos 
Agitat, alato currui insidens :. 

Age nunc descende, choro ccelicolarum relicto, ἡ 5 
Ad terram spiritualium remigio alarum, 

Et accipe hoc volumen, quod Socraticos sermones 
Continet, tuzequc honestos foetus mentis. . 

In quo Mundi fabricator octo sphzericos sinus cocli, 
Ex suis trahens exemplar precordiis, 10 

Condidit celeriter: summum luminibus infinitis 
Distinguens, quem quidem perhibemus Fixum ; 

Reliquos autem ordine subjectos uno lumine splendentes 


ceelavit, 


ex ito Praxitelis epigrammate desump- 
tus videtar, quod apuad Atheneum ex- 
tat. Stataarius iste ad exemplar Phry- 
nes, quam amavit, Cnidis Veneris si- 
mulachrom finxit, et in basi status 
Capidinis, ad theatri scenam posite, 
versus hos insculpsit : 


τιραζιτέλης, ὃν ἔπασχε, Bangin ἔρωτα, 
"EE ἰδίης ἕλχων ἀρχέτυσσον χραδίος. 


Athen. lib. xiii. p. 591.—Idem. 
v. 13. ὑφεξείης) Rara vox. usitatior 
ἐφεξείης.---Μ. 


Ibid. ἱξετέρευσεν) f. ie’ ἐτόφευσεν.--- 
“ cui subjecti sunt ssptem, qui versan- 
tur retro contrario mota atque caclam.” 
Cic. somn. Scip. ο. 4. Non vero ex toto 
necessariam est der’ ἐτόρευσεν, quin 
vooes τὰς ὑφεξείης, reliquos ordine, quem=- 
vis numerum expriment. sio illi, qui 
octo πτύχας nominavit, et unam exce- 
pit, al ipsfanc per se erunt septem, 
sine ulla numeri istius mentione. Sus- 
picor vero hic Musurtim confudisse 
ἐξετόρευσεν et ἐξετόρνευσεν, et hoc alti- 
mam yoluissce. Distinctionem verbo- 
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Αὐτόϑεν ἀκροτάτης ἀντία κιουμένας, 


Ἢ σφέας ἀριτσάξζουσα παλιμπλάγκτοιο κελεύϑου 1ὅ 


Σύρει ἀναγκαΐῃ, ταὶ δὲ βιηδόμεναι 
Οὐκ αἀέκουσα; ἕπονται" ὄμως ἐὸν οἱμον ἑκάστῃ 
Ἔμπαλιν ἐξανύει βάρδιον ἢ τάχιον. 
Ψ \ κ᾿ 2 “4 / cfr > 2° 
Qs es κυδρὸς Epws, awo γαίης ὑψόσ αείρων; 


Ἱμέρῳ ἄμμε φλέγει κάλλεος οὐρανίου" 


“Qu ev: Σὺ ψυχᾶς φύσιν ἄφϑορον, οὐδ᾽, ὠμενηνοῦ 
Σκήνευς ὀλλυμένου, δεῖξας ἀπολλυμένην' 

Αλλοτε διογενῶν πόλιν οὐρανογείτονα φωτῶν 
Κτίφδεις, οἷσι μέλει πότνα δικαιοσύνη, 


"HAE καὶ εὐνομίη κουροτρόφος" οὐδ᾽ ὠπ᾽ ἐκείνου 


Νόσφιν ἀπετραπέτην ἄστεος ὅσσε πάλιν 
Αἰδὼς καὶ Νέμεσις. Τίς ἕκαστά κε μυϑολογεύοι 
Ὅσσα ϑεοπνεύστοις ταῖσδ᾽ ἐνέθου σελίσιν ; 
Tas γε λαζὼν ἀφίκοιο πόλιν Cacirnida πασέων, 


Ὅσσα; οὐρανόθεν δέρκεται ἠέλιος, 


Ρώμην ἑπτάλοφον, γαίης κράτος αἰὲν ἔχουσαν" 
"He διὰ μεσσατίης Θύμβρις ἑλισσόμενος, 

Κοίρανος Ἕστεερίων ποταμῶν, κερατηφόρος εἰσὶν 
Οὖθαρ πιαίνων βώλακος Αὐσονίης. 


Ἔλϑων δ᾽, οὐ Σικελῶν orcogpovee κεῖθι τύραννον, 
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᾿Ωμοφάγον Σκύλλης λευγαλέης τρόφιμον, 
ε \ ? ; ? ὔ , 
Ὑβριστὴν μουσέων Διονύσιον, ἀλλά ye- ness 


rum τορεύειν calare, sculpere, εἰ τοργεύ- 
sw rotundare, tornare, notavit Salmas. 
in Plin. Exercit. et postea Bentleius 
in not. ad Horat. A. P. v. 441. Admo- 
dum vetustus est hic errur. Nam He- 
sychius habet τοργεύει, γλύφει; et rog- 
γευταὶ, γλύπται, pro ταῤεύει, τορευταί, 
sed malto magis verisimile est, ut hi 
septem glodi yel orbes dieantur rograv- 
ἐσθαι, tornari, rotundari, quam τορεύ- 
εσθαι, sculpi, exlari. Quo enim sensu 
hoc ultimum ἢ Ly ipse Plate in Tinea, 


᾿ m. 148. de figure mandi loquens, 
dicit, quod Deus κυκλοτερὲς αὑτὸ iveg- 
γεύσατο (in Voce media) Cicerone in 
fragmento Timwi, 6. 6. liberius ver- 
tento, idque ita tornavit, ut nihil effici 
possi¢ rotundius. Globus vel orbis teq- 
ψεύεται, tornatur: poculum “τορούεται, 
calatur.—-M. 

v. 22. Σκήνευς) Vox hec ex Platone 
desampta cst, qui itidem ea atiter, 
Ἡμεῖς μὲν γὰρ ἰσμὲν Ψυχὴ, ζωὸν ἀθάνα- 
tov ἐν θνητῷ καθειςγμένον φρουρίῳ, τὸ δὲ 
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Protinus se contrario motu atque suumuni moventes; 
Qui illos tapiens per remeabilem viam 15 
Trahit necessitate, illi vero quaanquam compulsi 
Non inviti sequuntur; veruntamen suum quisque cur- 
sum OF 
Contrario motu conficit, tardius vel citius. 
In quo volumine honestissimus Amor, ἃ terris in sub- 
lime attollens, 


Desiderio nos urit pulchritudinis ccelestis. 20 


In quo tu anime naturam perennem, et, cum fragile 
Corpus pereat, ostendisti non perituram. 
Alibi nebilium virorum civitatem ad coelos accedentem 

Condis, quibus cure est veneranda justitia, 24 


Et bene ordinata institatio, juavenum nutrix: neque ab ea. 


Urbe seorsum averterunt oculos 
Puder et Jus vindex. Quisnam singula enarret 
Quz a Deo instinctis hisce inseruisti paginis? 
His sumtis, adeas urbem dominam omnium, 
Quot ἃ celo sol aspicit, 30 
Romam septicollem, terres imperium sem per habentem: 
Per quam mediam Tybris labens, 
Fluviorum Hesperiorum rex, it corniger 
Uber pinguefaciens glebze Ausoniz. 
Illuc cum veneris, non Siculorum immanem ibi Tyran- 
num, 9.0 
Sevissimum Scylle exitialis alumnum, 
Injuriosum in Musas Dionysium, sed utique invenies 


SKH NOE πρὸς καποῦ περιόρμιοσεν ἡ φύσις. Vv. 836. ᾿Ωμοφάγον) Queeri possit, que 


Axzioch. p. 365.—F. sensu Dionysius dici potucrit dsopa- 
v. 37. Αἰδὼς καὶ Νέμεσις] Ex He- yc. Seribendum pute ὠμοφάγον, et 
siod. "Epy. καὶ Ἥμερ. vy. 198.—M. trausferendum ad Σκύλλης. vid. Hom. 


v. 38. Καίρανος κ- τι Δ. Vertitistad Odyss. M. 245. seqq. Si offendant dao 
Virgilti Ala. viii. 77. ““ Corniger Hes- Ἐρέιβοία (vid. infra, v. 43.) legi poteat 
peridum fluvias regnator Aquaram.”— λευγαλέον τρόφεμοον.---Μ' 

Μ. . . 
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ο ΔΙ τόϑ᾽ ὁμοῖον ἰδεῖν φῶτα μάτην sorbate" 
᾿ Αμφότερον, σοφίης τε πρόμον, καὶ ποιμένα λαῶν 


Ὁππύσοι Εὐρώτσην ναιεταουσὶν ὁλην" 
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Λαυριώδην, ἐρατῆς Φλωρεντίδος ἀστέρα πάτρης 
Λαμπρόν' ἀτὰρ Μεδίκων τῶν ὀνομαστοτἄτων 

Τηλεϑόον καλὸν ἔρνος, ἀειϑαλὲς, ὠγλαόκαρπον, 
Τοπρὶν Ἰωάννην, νῦν δ᾽ ἄρ ἀπειρεσιων 


Γαιάων ἐσσῆνα, AEONTA, κράτιστον ὀλύμπου 


Κλειδοῦχον, τοῦ νεῦμ ὡς Διὸς ἀξόμεϑα" 
Πᾶς ὃν ἄναξ σέβεται γουνούμενος, οὐδὲ τις αὐτῷ 
Τολμὰ σκηπτούχων ἀντιφεριδέμεναι. 
Εἰσξας δ᾽ ὀλξιόδαιμον ἀνάκτορον, εὐϑὺς ἐραστὰς 
Σεῖο, Πλάτων, πολλοὺς ὄψεαι ev μεγάροις, 50 
Παντοίαις ἀρεταῖσι μεμηλότας, ἠδ eagle 


Te 


Ἁ Ἁ Ἁ \ 95 [4 
ous καὶ πιυτοὺς Ζηνος ewiyloviou, 


Πώντοϑεν οἷς αὐτὸς μετεπέμψατο, καὶ σφίσι χαίρει 
Τιμήεντα διδοὺς καὶ πεολύολβα γέρα. 

Ἔξζοχα δ᾽ αὖ περὶ κῆρι φιλεῖ δύο, τὸν μὲν ap ions 55 
Ἑλλάδος, οὐχ ἕνα τῶν, ob πελόμεσϑα τανῦν, 

Ῥωμαῖοι Τραικοί τε καλεύμενοι. ἀλλα τραλαιοῖς 
᾿Ατθίδος, ἢ Σπωρτης εἴχελον ἡμιϑέοις, 

Λασκαρέων γενεῆς ἐρικυδέος ἄκρον ἄωτον, 


\ ¥ ΗΜ te 
Καὶ τριπροσωποφανοὺς οὔνομ ἔχοντα Θεοῦ. 


νυ. 39. ᾿Αμιφότερον, σοφίης τε πρόμον] 
Allasum ad Homeri notam istad, 

᾿αμφότερον, βασιλεύς 2° ἀγαθὸς, κρα- 

api τ᾽ αἰχμοητής.---Μ' 

ψ. 43. Τηλεθόον}] Munckerus habet 
Θυλυθόον; nescio unde: οἱ interpreta- 
tur, Longinquam. 

v. 49. ἀνάκτορο) Bone hio ἀνάκτο- 
gw; cajus vocis notio duplex est, et 
diviaum et regium aliquod complec- 
teus. ᾿Αγαχτύόρων, ναῶν ὃ οἴκων βασιλέων. 
Hesych.—F. 

v. 51. Mavrelase ἀξεταῖσι μεμηλότας.] 
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Vid. D’orvill. in Chariton. p. 580. qui 


_citat ex Nonno, Mavrolace ἀρετῆσι με- 


peurésec, et vertit, Omni virtute prediti. 
Ibi locationem explicat.— M. 

v. 57. Ῥωμαῖοι Γραικοίτε] f. Ῥωμαῖ»- 
τραικαί γε.---Μ- 

v. 60. Τροπροσωποφανιῶς} ἴ. διφνρισων 
φοφανοῦς. Nam Janas biceps οἱ bifrons 
sepe occurrit. etiam quedrifrons: Ser- 
vias ed Ain: vii. 607. et Mecred. Sa- 
tarnal. 1.9. Quero, ubi trifrons. Facile 
quidem fieri potuit, at Musuras, Gre- 
caus, non adeo accarate voreatus faerit 
in Historia fabulari Latiea. Sed mirum 


ae ae 2 «--- - -;»--- 
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Cui tunc similem videre virum frustra desiderabas ; 
Utrumgue, et doctring antistitem, et Pastorem papu- 
lorum 
Quotquot totam Europam incolunt ; 
Laurentii filiam, amcenz Florentie stellam patriss 
Splendidam: Mediceoram autem celeberrimorum 


Virescentem pulchrum surculum, semper-florentem, dal- 
ces fructus edentem, 


Nuper Joannem, nunc vero infinitarum 44 
Gentium dominum, Leonem, qui przstantissimus cceli 
Claves habet, cujus nutum ut Dei veremur: 
Quem rex quisq; veneratur supplex, neq; aliquis illi 
Audet sceptra gestantium se conferre. 


Ingressus vero faustum sanctumgq; palatium, statim ama- 
tores 


Tui, Plato, multos cernes in sedibus, 50 
Omnigenis in virtutibus versatos, et sermonis socios 
Amabiles ac sapientes terrestris Dei, “ 
Quos.ipse undecunque accivit, οἱ ipsis gaudet 
Honorifica donans et amplissima munera. 


Precipue vero ex animo diligit duos, hunc quidem ex 
sacra 55 


Grecia, non unum multorum, quales nunc sumus, 
Romano-Greeci vocati, sed antiquee 
Atticz aut Spartz Semideis similem, 
Lascarine gentis illustris summum florem, 59 
Et triplices vultus gerentis [Jani] nomen habentis Dei. 
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est Aldam Manutium bono errorem (si 
error sit) non correzisse. Quod et de 
versa 152. dictum sit.— M. 

14. Hoo unum est ex illis Musari 
vocabulis, in quibus satisfacere sibi se 
posse negat Phil. Manckerus. “ Quis 
prester Masuram trifrontem illum appel- 
lavit? Apad Hesiod. Theog. v. 287. 
por τριπάρηνον Γαρύονα quidam ioter- 
pretes Luna intelligant, ob triplicem 


mensis divisionem in Nonas, Idus, et 
Calendas: Alii etiam apud Picriam 
Valeriam de Hieroglyphicis, indigitari 
putant tempus preesens, preteritam, et 
faturum. An forte vb hoo triplex 
tempus etiam Janus teisperamoparic 
appellatar, et inde status οἱ erects 
sunt tricipites, quales non raro se vi- 
disse narravit aliqaando nobis Nob. 
Heinsius ?” Proof. p. 10. 
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Ὅς po ἔτι τυτϑὸν sara, πτατὴρ ἅτε φίλτατον υἱὸν, 
Στεργόμενος, περὶ δὴ στέρζεν ἀπὸ κραδίης" 

Καί μοι στεῖνος ὁδοῦ, πρὸς ᾿Αχαΐδα μοῦσαν ἀγούσης, 
Δεῖζεν ἀριγνώτως μοῦνος ἐπιστοίμενος. 


Τὸν δ᾽ ἕτερον τριπλαῖσι κεκασμένον evewines, 


65 


Καὶ πλασϑώτα τριῶν χερσὶ σοφαῖς χαρίτων, 
Βεμζ,άδην ἥρωα" ware δὲ συνίστορα πάντων 


se ) 


Θῆκεν ἀποῤῥήτων οὔατα τοῦδε μέγας, 
Πάντα οἱ ἐξαυδῶν μελεδήματα πὲορφύροντος 
Θυμοῦ, ἀναπτύσσων + ἦτορ ἔνερϑεν ὅλον. 70 
Κεῖνοι δή σ᾽ ἐσιδίντες, ἀγινήσουσιν ἐς πα 
Ἡατρός" ὁ δ᾽ acwariue δέξεται. ἀλλὰ σύ WE, 
“He Dees, ἀχράντου δράξαι ποδός" ἕλαϑι, λέξας, 
“2, Πάτερ, ὦ προιμᾶν ἔλαϑι σαῖς ἀγέλαις" 
Δέχνυσο δ᾽ εὐμενέως δῶρον τό, wep "Addos ἀμύμων 75 
Δεψηταῖς ἐρίφων γραπτὸν ev a γωκίσι; 
Πρόφρων σοὶ προΐησι, διοτρεφές᾽ αὐτὰρ ἀμοιβὴν 
Taco εὐεργεσίης ἡτεῖ κεῖνος ad 
Οὐχ ἵνα οἱ χρυσόν τε καὶ ἄργυρον, οὐδ᾽ ἵνα πσέμψης 
Ἐμπλείην ρηγέων λάρνακα πορφυρέων᾽ 80 
᾿Αλλ “ν᾿ ὠποσξέσσῃης μαλερὸν wig ἀλλοισροσάλλου 
ἼΑρηος, τῷ νῦν wavr ἀμαθυνόμενα 
Ὄλλυται. οὐκ ἀἱεις, ὡς Εὐγανέαις ἐν ἀρδύραις 
Πάντα πλέω λύθρου. πτάντα πλέω νεκύων. 
Παίδων δ᾽ οἰμωγὴν, καὶ ϑηλυτερῶν ὁλολυγὴν 85 


v.65. reiwaaios] sc. Greca, Letina, 
et Italica.— M. 

vy. 68. ἀποῤῥήτων) Fecit eam a secre- 
tis, i. 6. secretarium.— M. 

v. 81. μαλερὲν wip ἀλλοπροσάλλου 
“apvoe] In avimo haboit Sopboclem 
CGdip. Tyran. v. 199. “Agea τὲ τὸν μια- 
λερὸν, ὃς νῦν ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων φλέγει με, 
&e. ᾿Αλλοπροσάλλου “Agnes est ex Iliad. 
E. 831.—M. 

v. 83. Etyaviass] Cum Masarus Pa- 


tavii Greecos auctores priclegeret, sum- 
ma cain auditoram frequentia atque ad- 
miratione, tum etiam tanta ipsius dili- 
gentia, αἱ tole vix quatnor dies anno 
intermitteret, gquin publice profitere- 
tar; afflicta demum bellis Venetorum 
republica, Pateviam deserere coactos 
est, et Venetias se conferre: ubi eas- 
dem literas magna com laude docuit. 
Annis post paucis, scilicel ann. ΜΌΧΥΙ. 
Romam a Leone X. auctoribus Alberta 
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Qui me, cum essem parvulus, ceu pater filium charis- 


simum, 


Dilectus, plurimum dilexit.ex animo; 

Et mihi angustias vie, ad Greecam Musam ducentis, 
Ostendit egregie solus sciens. 

Alterum vero triplici instructum facundia, 65 
Et formatum triam manibus solertibus Gratiaram, 

Bembum prestantissimum. Magnus autem participes 


omnium 


Arcanorum fecit aures hujus Pater, 
Omnia ei declarans consilia revolventis plurima 

Animi, explicansque cor funditus totum. ᾿ 70 
[ili vero te conspicati, ducent in conspectum 

Patris: et ille amicissime excipiet: sed tu utiq; 
Qua'fas, sanctum apprehende pedem: “ fave propitius 


(dicens) 


O Pater, O Pastor, fave propitius tuis gregibus. 
Et accipe benevolus donum, quod Aldus optimus,: 7 
Subactis heedorum inscriptum pellibus, 
Libens tibi mittit, nobilissime : vicem autem 
Huic beneficio petit ille vir, 
Non ut sibi aurum et argentum, non ut mittas 
Plenam palliis arcam purpureis: . 80 
Sed ut extinguas perniciosam flammam mutabilis 
Martis, αὐ nunc omnia deperdita 
Jacent. Nonne audis, ut Patavinis in arvis | 
Omnia sint plena cede, omnia plena cadaveribus ? 
Puerorum lamenta et mulierum ululatus 85 


Pio, Carporum principe, et Joanne 
Lascare, accitus est, ibique benignis- 
sime exceptus. Anno vero jam ante 
tertio, quam Romam commigraverat, 
upera Platonis ab Aldo primum edita, 
prestanti hoo carmine ad Leonem pre- 
maniverat. Cujus quidem poematis 
gratia Archiepiscopus Epidaarius, sive 


Monovasiensis, Manilio Rhallo jam 
nuper mortuo, factus creditur. Kuage- 
nei vero sunt inter Alpes et mare positi, 
et sepe pro Veronensibus, Patavinis, 
&o. memorantar. Liv. init. lib.i. Ptin. 
Hb. iif. 0. 20. Jav. Sat. viii. 15. Mar- 
tial. xiv. epigr. 155, et ellbi.—F. 
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τ "Qxrie μὲν Κύκλωψ, ᾧκτισε δ᾽ Avriparns. 
Φλὸξ δ᾽ ὀλοὴ τεμένη τε ϑεῶν οἴκους τε πολιτῶν 
Δαρδάστει, ὧν T ἀγρονόμων ἔτους. 
‘oma δ᾽ αὖθ᾽ "Haurrog ἐφείσατο, ταῦτ᾽ ἀλωπάδω 
Βαάρξαρος, ου στοργὴν οὐδ ᾿ἐλεητὺν ἔχων. 90 
Παῦσον, ἄναξ, χάρμην ἐμφύλιον, ἔνθεο σοῖσιν 
Ὑἱασιν εἰρήνην καὶ φιλότητα, Πάτερ, 


Σχέτλιος ἣν τεταγὼν ἼΑρης 


πολυβενϑες ἐς ἄντρον 


ἌΩσε, λίϑοις φράξας πῶμα κατωρύχεσιν. 
᾿Αλλὰ σύ μιν μοχλοῖσιν ἀνάλκυσον; ηδὲ λόγοιο 95 
Δεῖξον ἰδεῖν Seiu λάτρισιν ἀτρεμέω 
Κιρήνην πολύκαρπον, ἐὕφρονα, ξοτρυόδωρον, 
Εἰρήνην κόσμῳ παντὶ ποθεινοτάτην. 
Αὐτὰρ ἀρ ϑμηϑέντας ἐπιπροΐαιψον ἅπαντας 
Τουρκογενῶν ἀνόμοις ἔθνεσιν αἰνολύκων. 100 
ΟΣ χϑόνα δουλώσαντες ᾿Αχαιίΐδα, νῦν μεμάασι 
Ναυσὶ διενπϑρόᾳν γῆν ἐς Ἰηπυγίην, 
Ἐεῦγλαν οἰπτερλοῦντες δούλειον ew αὐχένι ϑήσειν 
Ww Dee ὔ > wf 6 
Aupw, αἰστώσειν δ᾽ οὔνομα Θειοτάκου. 
> ~ ΙΝ \ @. J " a 2 4 
Adda σὺ δὴ π᾿ ὅτέβος τεῦξον σφισιν αἰπὺν ὄλεψρον, 108 
Πέμψας εἰς ᾿Ασίης μυρία φῦλα πέδον" 
Χαλκεοθωρήκων Κελτάων Soups ἐνυὼ, 
e / / 3 4 
Iarmoug κεντούντων πρωοσιν εἰδομένους. 
Αἰθώνων μετέπειτα σακέσπαλον ἔϑνος ᾿Ιβήρων, 
Καὶ μέλαν Ἑλβετίης πεδομόχοιυ νέφος, 110 
Γερμανων τε φάλαγγας ἀπείρονας ἀνδρογιγάντων, 


v. 86. Ὥκτισε piv] f. "ζχτισεν ἄν, M. 
Υ͂. 95. μοχλοῖσω ἀνίλπκυσω) Aristoph. 
Ἐἰγέν" 806. 
᾿ Πρὶν μοχλοῖς καὶ μηχαναῖσιν εἰς τὸ φῶς 
᾿ς ἀνελκύφαι 
Τὴν θεῶν πασῶν μεγίστην καὶ φιλαμ- 
Distichon preccedens est ex ecodem 


dramate, v. 222, 223, 224. Ad erna- 
ditionem Musuri probandam pertinet, 
ut inteHigatar, ex qnibas auctoribus 
antiquis ἐννοίας suas sumserit, Utinam 
plares exhibere possemes !— M. 

v. 99. dgsOpabérrac}] De militibus 
dictum, namero vel sorte lectis. Hesy- 
chins: ἀριθμεῖται, ἐξετάζεται : hoc est 
quod nos dicimus, mustered. Earip. 

\ 
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Misereri pataiaset Cyclops, misereri petuisset Anti- 
phates. 
Ignis autem exitialis et Deornm edes.et civium domos 
ι. Devastat, et erumnesorum agricolarum labores. 
Quot vero pepercit Aamma, heec perdit 
Barbarns, non humanitetam neq; misericordiam ha- 
. bens. | 90 
Siste, Rex, bellum civile, infunde tnis 
. Filiis pacem et amorem, Pater: 
Quam prehensam dirus Mars in profundisaimum antrum 
Compulit, lapidibus occluso ostio alte defossis. 
Sed Tu ipsam vectibus extrahe, et verbi 98 
Divini cultoribus exhibe videndam securam 
Pacem, fertilem, beaevolam, uyse-feracem, 
. Pacem mundo to maxime desiderandam. 
Sed numero instractos premitte omnes 
In Turcarum barbaras gentes preedatorum : 100 
Qui, subdita servituti Gracia, nunc ardent 
Navibus trajicere in terram lapygiam, 
Jugum minantes servile se cervicibus imposituros 
Nobis, et penitus perdituros nomen Christi.’ 
Sed tu prior compara ipsis grave exitium, 105 
Mittens in Asize campos innumeras manus: 
Ere-loricatorum Celtarum bellicum impetum, 
Equos adurgentium promontoriis similes : 
Ardentium deinde clypeatam gentem Iberorum, 
Et nigram Helvetici peditatus nubem : 110 
Germanarumque phalangas innumeras ingeatiun, 


Supplic. $91. Στρατὸρ δὶ βάσσει, nafe- cas, erit Christus ipse Deo natas: sia. 

τάζεται oragen, &o.—M. @uortasc, ert sacrosancta Virgo, Dei 
Ibid. Swavrac] Quinam sant bi om- perens. Manckerus interpretatar, Dei- 

see? opinor ἀπαντᾷν, qui occurrant perme. Aocciaiolas utramqne — 

Tayearam berbaris gentibus predate tionem expressit, 

ram, vid.v, 105,106.—-M. . “ At Christo, et Marise nominis οχάν 
Vv. 104. @eebriney] Si a Guibvenee da- tiem.” . 
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Τοῖς δ᾽ ἐπὶ Βρεττανῶν λαὸν ἀρηϊφίλων. 

fs, 3.» / fg? %* ἢ ‘4 ( 
Πασὴης δ Ιταλιης oo aAtuaro λείψανα WoT Mey, 

Οὐδὲ διεῤῥαίσϑη δούρασιν ἀλλοθρόων. 


“AAAos μὲν τραφερῆς δολιχας ἀναμετρήσαντες 
»3 ff 


᾿Ατρωπιτοὺς, ay oy καὶ διὰ μεσσόγεων, 
Καὶ ποταμῶν διαβάντες ἀεὶ κελάδοντα ῥέεθρα, 
Δυσμενέεσσι γένους κῆρα Φέροιεν ἐμοῦ, 


Θωρηχϑέντες, ὁμοῦ σὺν Παίοσιν ἀγκυλοτύξοις, 
τοῖς ϑαμὰ Τουρκάων αἵματι δευομένοις" 
Aureip χιλιίναυς Βενετῶν ἁλὸς ἀρχιμεδόντων 


2 


Οὐλαμοὸς, ὠκυάλοις ὁλκάσι μαρνάμενος, 
Καὶ νέες Ἰσπανῶν μεγακήτεες, οὔρεσιν ious, 


Ai x 


\ oe ~~ 68 κ᾿ “ 
αἷς ἱστῶν ἐντὸς ἐχουσὶ νεῴῶὼν, 


Εὐθὺς ἐς Ἑλλήσποντον (ὑπὲρ καρχήσια δὲ σφέων 


Αἰὲν ἀειρέσϑω σταυρὸς ἀλεξίκακος) 


Ὁρμαάσϑων" ἣν γάρ τε πόλει: Βυξαντίδι weary 
Νόστιμον ἀστράψῃ φέγγος ἐλευθερίης, 

Αὐτήν κεν ϑλάσσειας ἀμοωμακέτοιο δροίκοντος 
Συντρίψας κεφαλήν" τἄλλα δὲ τοῖο μέλη 


Ῥεῖ ἀλαπαδνὰ γένοιντο. λεὺς ὅτι ϑάρσος ἀείρας 


Γραικὸς, ὃ δουλείᾳ νῦν κατατρυχόμενος, 


᾿Αρχαίης ἀρετῆς, iv’ ἐλεύϑερον ἥμαρ 5 


wh, 


Μνήσεται, οὐτάξων δήϊον ἐνδομύχως. 
Αὐτὰρ ἐπεὶ κτείνωσιν ὠλάστορας, ἢ πέραν Ἰνδῶν 


Φεύγοντας κρατερῷ ἐξελάσωσι βίη, 


Αὐτῆμαρ σὺ ϑεοῖς ἐπινίκιον ὕμνον ἀείδων, 
Καὶ μεγάλης χαίρων εἵνεκα. καμμονίης, 
᾿Ανδρώσι γνικηταῖς, στεφανηφόρα κράατ᾽ ἔχουσιν, 
᾿Ασίδος ἀφνειῆς πλοῦτον ἀπειρέσιον, — 


Υ. 115. Then δ f. πάσης +°.—M. 

¥. 190. Tevynday αἴριατι διυαμάνοις 
Heo ad Alexandri ducis Epirotaram, 
sive (at a Turcis et vulgo vocatar) 
Scanderbechi res gestas videtar referri : 
qui, cum ws Amarsthe defetisset, pa- 
terna ditione reeepta, multa adversas 


Tercas prelia seounda focit. Tnade.. 
Crojam, preecipuam Epiri (que nvac 
Albania est) urbem, Amurathe oppug- 

nants, parva mang defendens, mirabilia 

virtatis exempla edidit ; per que Tar 

cis, alibi victoria elatis, magaam quead: 
visit terrosem tncospit.— F. 


- - 
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- Ad hos.quoque Britannorum copias bellicosorum: 
Et omnis Italize quot fugerunt reliquiz fatum, 
Neque penitas fractz sunt hastis exterorum. 
Alii terres longas emensi Ὁ 115 
᾿ Vias, per montes et per medium continentis telluris, ἡ 
Et per flaviorum transmissi sempér-resonantes rivos, 
Hostibus mei generis cladem ferant, ' 
Thoracibus muniti, simul cum Peonibus curvos-arcus- 
gestantibus, 
Jam sepe Turcaram sanguine madefactis: ᾿ς 130 
Sed mille navibus Venetorum mari imperantium 
Densum agmen, velocibug navigiis pugnans, 
Et naves Hispanorum pregrandes, montibus similes, 
Quz cacumina malorum inter nubes thabent, 
Protinus ad Hellespontum (in summisq; ipsarum an- 
tennis 
Semper attollatur Crux salutifera) | 125 
Impetum faciant. Si enim urbi Byzantine principi 
Redux affulgeat lux libertatis, 


Ipsum frangas immanis Draconis 


Contusum caput, aliaque ipsius membra 129 
Facile dissipentar ; quoniam populus animos tollens 
Greocus, servitute nunc attritus, 
Antique virtutis, ut libertatis diem cernat, 
Reminiscetur, vulnerans hostem usq; in viscera. 
Cum vero interfecerint Farias hasce, vel ultra Indos: 
᾿ Fagientes valida abegerint vi, 135 
Ilo die tu Deis triumphale carmen canens, 
Et magnam gaudens propter victoriam fortiter partam, 
Viris victoribus, capita coronata habentibus, 
Asiz opulente gazas immensas, 


VW. 121: Αὐτὰρ χιλιόναυς) Comec- v. 107. recensentar copie terrestres, 
tuntar heec cum prsecedentibus ; ideo- quascontra Tercas mitti Masurus vo- ° 
qte non ‘plene distingui oportait post lait: hic murine, nempe Venete οἱ 
δευομένοις. v. 120. In soperioribus, 2 Hispans naves-—M. 


— τῶν 
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Τουρκάώων ἄφενός TE, ῥυηφενίην τε καὶ ὄλβον, 140 
Ἑξηκονταετὴς ὃν συνέλεξε χρόνος, 
Χερσὶ τροπαιούχοις διαδώσσεα: avipanas οἱ δ᾽ οὖ 
Σκυλοχαρεῖς πάτρης μνησάμενοι σφετέρης 
Μέλψονται καϑ᾽ ὁδὸν τνοωιήονα, καὶ πρύλιν ὅπλοις 
᾿Ορχήσονται, ὅλᾳ ψυχᾷ ὠγοιλλόμενοι. 145 
Καὶ τότε δὴ ποτὶ γαῖαν ar οὐρανοῦ, εὖ υὅεων, 
Πτήσεται ᾿Αστραίου πρέσβα Δίκη ὀυγώτην, 
Μηκέτι μηνίουσα βροτοῖς" ἐπεὶ οὐκ er αἰλετρὸν, 
᾿Αλλ ἔσται χρυσοῦν τῶν γόνος ἡμερίων, 
Σεῖο ϑεμιστεύοντος ὅλῃ “χθονὶ, καὶ per ὄλεθρον 150 
Δυσσεξέων, οὔσης πανταχοῦ ἠρεμίης. 
Καὶ rat μὲν aide γένοιτο. μαθήμασι νῦν δὲ παλαιῶν 
Ἑλλήνων, ὦ ναξ, ὥρκεσον οἱ χομένοις. 
Θάρσυνον δ᾽ 'Εκάτοιο φιλαγρύπνους ὑποφήτας, 
Δώροις μειλίσσων, καὶ γεράεσσι θεῶν" 155 
παντοδαπούς τε) Πάτερ, ξυναγείρως ἢ μὲν ᾿Αχαιῶν, 
Ἢ δὲ τολυσπερέων υἱέας Ἕσπερίων, 
Πρωθήξας, καὶ μήτε φρενῶν ἐπιδευέας ἐσθλῶν, 
Μήτε ours, μήτ᾽ οὖν αἵματος εὐγενίος, 
Ἔν Ῥώμῃ κατάνασσον, ἐπιστήσας cpio ἄνδρας, 160 
OF σώξουσι λόγων δώπυρον ὠγυγίων. . 


Υ. 141. 'Εξηκονταετὴς] Sexaginta anni 


᾿ ἃ Consjantinopolf capta jam elapsi fae- 


rant.—F. 


¥. 144. σρύλιν] Callimachus Hyme. 
in Jov. v. 52. 


. Οὔλα δὺ Κιόρητίς τὸ wap αρόλιν ἀἐρχής 


TAT. 


item in Dian. v. 240.—M. 

νυν. 147. “Aorgalu—Alan θυγάτηρ) 
Quisnamsit hio Astrseas pater Justitie, 
non javenio. Astreum patrem Vento- 
ram video in Hesiod. Theog. v.378. 
ta quam rem citatut a Servio ad En. 


I. 136. qai, ut et Apollodorus Biblioth. 
I. 4. facit eunt uoam ex Ttanibes, 
Notam isted Ον ἢ Metam. £. 149,—~ 
terras Astrea reliquit. Hac alibk vo- 
catar Justitia, Fast. I. 249. Hunc lo- 
cata Musari non inteltigo. Soripsisse 
poteit—Asirgel: πρίσβα Δίος θυγώτερ: 
nam Astrza seu Justitia erat Jovis οἱ 
Themidis filie. Sed probabilius puto, 
Masuram memofie lapse ita voripsisse 
ut editar. Idem valt, quod Virgilius in 
isto, Jam redit et Virgo.—M. 

v. 151. δρεμίς] ita legendam vjde- 
tur pro vulg. ἡμεείας. vid. Diorsill. ad 
Chariton. 348.—-M. : 
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Turcarum opesque, ac rerum copiam, et divitias, 
Quas per sexaginta annes collegerunt, 


Manibus tropeea ferentibus divides viritim ; at illi 
- Spoliis gaudentes patric reminiscentes sux 
Cantabunt per viam Peeana, et tripudium militayt 


Saltabunt, toto pectore exultantes. 
Ac tum sane ad terram latam ἃ celo 


145 


Devolabit Astreei veneranda filia Justitia, 
Non amplius .irata mortalibus : quoniam non ampliug 


scelestum, 


7 


Sed erit aureum totum genus Hominum, 


Te imperante toti terre, et post cladem 


Impierum existente ubique tranquillitate. 
Et hee quidem atinam fiant. Literis vero nunc Veterum 
Greecorum, o- Domine, fautor adsis pereuntibus : 


Et hortare Phoebi vigiles ministros, 
Donis mulcens et muneribus sacris. 


Omnesq; undecunq; Pater, collectos sive Greecorum, 
Sive passim sparsorum filios Hesperioram, 
Puberes, et neque ingenii boni egentes, 
. Neq; speciei, neq; sanguinis nobilis, . 
In Roma inquilinos constitue, cum preofeceris ipsis 


viros, 


160 


Qui servant vocum quasi scintillam vetustarum. . 


¥. 15%. Καὶ τὰ μὲν] Leonem belli in 
.Tarcas gerendi rationem instituisse, 
patet ex Paul. Jov. p. 92.—F. 
155. θεῶν] f. θεοῦ, sc, “Ἑκάτοιο. nisi 
malis καὶ γεράεσσι τίων. heec enim vox 
‘peneltimam interdum corripit, at in 
isto nescio cajas, 
Πᾶς τις πλούσιον ἄνδρα τίει, &riss δὲ πε- 
γιχρόν. 
et Hom. Odyss. N. 128. 149.-- , 


v. 158, 159. pefrre φρενῶν---μῆτι 
: φυῆ!)] Ex Hom. Hied. A, 115, οὐδὲ 


φυὴν, οὔτ᾽ ἂρ φρένας.---Μ. , 
v. 160. κατάνασσο)] Academiam 
quandam Grecam Rome instituit Leo, 
auctoribus cum Musaro nostro, tuin 
Aldo, et J. Lascari; quiquidem deinde 
ipsi huic Gymnasio preerant: whi pa- 
eri ingeniosi ac nobiles, ὃ Greecia wa- 
decunque acciti, alebantur et Romena 
5120} lingna eradiebantur; ne sermone 
Greco scite loquentium soboles inte- 
riret. Plorimum debent docti omnes 
huic Academie. Hod, de Grao. illuetr. 
p- 253, 301.—F. “€ 


150 ᾿ 


155 


» 
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Ναίοιεν δ᾽ ἀπάνευθε πολυσκάρθμοιο κυδοιμοῦ 
Νηϊάδων προχοαὶς γειτονέοντα δόμον. 
Te δ᾽ ἰκαδημείης ὅ ὄνομ εἴη κυδιανείρης, 


Ζήλῳ τῷ προτέρης, ἣν ποτ᾽ eye. νεμόμην, 


165 


Καούροις εὐφυέεσσιν ὑπνισταμένως 5, ϑαρίῥων,. 
Τούς γ ἀναμιμνήσκων ὧν πάρος ἐ αὐτοὶ sory. 
"AAA ἡ μὲν δὴ ὅ ὅλωλε. σὺ δ᾽ ἢ » καινὴν ἀναφήνῃς, 
Ἔνθεν ἃ ap εὐμαθίης πυρσὸς ἀναωπτόμενος, 


Βαιοῦ ἀπὸ σπινθῆρος, ἀναπλήσει μᾶλα “σολλῶν 


170 


ψυχὰς ἡ θέων, φωτὸς ἀκηρασίου. 
"Ey Ῥωμῃ δέ κεν αὖθις ἀνηξήσειαν ᾿Αθῆναι 

᾿Αντί ros Ἰλισσοῦ Θύμέριν ἀἐμειψάμεναι.. 
Ταῦτά τοι ἐκτελέσαντι κλέος, Πάτερ, οὐρανόμηκες 


᾿Εσχατιας ἥξει pice ἐς Ὑπεερξορίων. 


175 


Ποία yap more γλῶσσα, τεὴν ποῖον στόμα φήμην, 
Ἦ ἃ ὠγορητάων, q καὶ ; ἀοιδοισόλων 


Oux ay ἐφυμνήσειεν ; ee δὲ τίς αἰὼν 
: 


Τηλεφανή τοίης 


τος ἀγλαΐφν ; ; 
Ταῦτα Teo γενετῆρος ἀοίδιμον, ἡδὲ προπάππων 


180 


Πάντας ἐπ᾿ ᾿ ἀνθρώπους οὔνομα ϑῆκαν, ἄναξ' 
Τῶν δὲ σέθεν προτέρων βάξις κακὴ ᾿Αρχιρήων 
Κακκέχυται, are δὴ πάμπαν ἀρειμανέων, 


¥. 164. ἐκαδημείης legiter, quod idem 
est atque Axadnusias: quod loci nomen 
dactam est ab antiquo quodam heroe 
Ecademo, gui eum Tyndaridaram tem- 
poribas tenuit. Cum is suburbanus 
locus esset amanior, publice erat ab 
Atheniensibus emptas, Jaco, portici- 
- basque instrnotas, doctorymque pre- 
cipue factus dispatationibas accommo- 
dus ; que cum ibi ἃ Socratis discipulis 
sepissime haberentur, disciplina inde 
Academica, quam post Socratem prin- 
ceps illastravit Plato, nomen saom 
dedaxit, apad posteros celebratissi- 
mun.—F 


¥. 167. ἀναμιμνήσκαν)] Heec verbe 
ed illad Platonis dogma referantur, 
qued scientiam omnem rernmque cog- 
nitionem monet tantam esse Reminis- 
centiam. “4 Discere nihil aliud est, 
quam recordari.” Cio. Tuse. 1. 24. qui 
et alibi: ‘‘ Homines scire pleraque an- 
tequam nati sint, quod jam pueri cam 
artes difficiles discunt, ita celeriter res 
innumerabiles arripiant, ut non tam 
primam aococipere videantar, sed re- 
minisci et recordari.” de Senect. 41. 
Loci vero Platonis, ad quos Cicero ct 
Musaras respexerunt, suat in Menone. 
p. 81,82. Pheedro, p. 249. οἱ Pheedone, 
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Habitentq; procul a multum trepidante tumultu 
Naiadum fluentis vicinam domum. 

Et huic Academice nomen sit viros insignienti 
4mulatione veteris, quam olim ipse ordinavi, 165 

Pueris ingenuis docte confabulans, . 
Eos admonens illorum, que ante ipsi sciebant. 


Sed illa quidem nunc periit. Tu vero si novam exhibueris, — 


Inde doctrine lampas accensa, 

Parva ex scintilla, implebit plurimorum . 170 
Mentes juvenum lumine purissimo. 

In Roma sic iterum reviviscant Athens 


llisso Tybrim mutantes. 


Tibi heec si perfeceris gloria, Pater, caolum pertingens 
Ad fines usque ibit Hyperboreorum. .175 

Ques enim unquam lingua, taam quodnam os famam, 
Vel oratorum, vel etiam poetarum, 

Non celebraret ? quaenam abolebit etas 
Late conspicuum talis facti splendorem ? 

Talia tui genitoris celebre, et proavorum 180 
Omnes apud homines nomen fecernnt, o Domine. 

Te vero qui antecesserunt, inhonesta fama Pontificum 


sumMmmorum 


Niffusa est, ut qui omnino marte insanirent, 


abi Cebes ita Socratem alloquitar: 
nar’ ἐκεῖνόν γα λόγον, J Σώκρατες (εἰ ἀληθής 
bees) ὃν σὺ εἴωθας θαμὰ λέγειν, ὅτι ἡμῖν 
ἃ ΜΑΘΗΣΙΣ οὐκ ἄλλο τι ἢ "ANA MNHZIZ 
τυγχάνει οὖσα. ᾧ. ιἡ. Vid. Max. Tyrii 
Diss. 16. οἱ Davisium δὰ locum: item 
ad Tascul, Disp. 1.24. Heo veroa 
Pythagoreis didicisse videtur Plato. 
vid. Jamblich. o. 14.—F. 

v. 168. ᾿Αλλ᾽ ἢ μεὲγ δὴ ὅλωλε] Νὺν δὲ τὸ 
μὲν διόλωλεν---ἰη Epigram. Stratonis ci- 
tati Dorvillio ia Chariton, p. 197.—M. 

v. 178. ἀντί το] To hoo loco non 
pouitar pro Dorico, Σοὶ, at opinor, sicat 
ft im vereu, 174. sed, quemadmodum 


de ea Budwus dicit, ornatus tantam 
gratia, et explementi orationis; addi 
potest, et versus.—M. 
γ. 180. γενετῆρος] Lacrentii Medicei; 
oujuserat filius Joannes, postea Leo X. 
Laarentias aulem, ot supra diximus, 


_ Maserom amantissimas, per Joh. Las- 


carim, Constantinopolim ad Bajazetem 
ἃ se legatam, bibliothecam suam Gre- 
cis voluminibus referserat. Paal. δον. 


_ in vit. Leon. p. 35.—F. 


¥.182. βάξις κακὴ---κακκέχυται) Ex 
Platarch. in Lacen. Apopth. p. 241. 
A. κακὰ φάμα τεῦ κακκέχυται.---λί. 
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Καί re φιληδούντων ἀνδροκτασίαις ἀλεγειναῖς, 


\ se ’ f 7 
᾿ Καὶ κεραϊδομένοις ἄστεσι τερπομένων. 


18ὅ 


ΤΟΙΓᾺ σὺ πραρφάμενος πείσεις, σισεύδοντα παρορμέων, 
Θεῖε ΠΠλάτων" ἐπεί οἱ πάτριόν ἐστιν ἔθος ᾿ ° 
Εἰρήνην φιλέειν, ἑκας Αὔσονος ὠθέμεν αἴης 
Ῥίμφα, ταλαύρινον Bap φωνον ἄρη, 


"HO Ἑλικωνιάδων Ἑ λλήνιον ἄλσος. ὀφέλλειν 


190 


Ὁρπήκεσσι φυτῶν ἄρτι κυϊσκομένων. 
Ναὶ μεν εὐμεγέθους σέο μορφῆς ἐκπρεπὲς εἶδος, 
7 ~ 2 2 3 ͵ \ 
Kai re θεοῖς ἱκελην ἀθανάτοισι φυῆν, 
Καὶ γεραροὺς apous, βαθυχαιτήεντά τε κόσμον 


Παλλεύκου κορυφῆς κεῖνος ἀγασσάμενος, 


195 


Αἰδεσθείς τε σέξας πολιῶν, καὶ σεμνὰ γένεια, 
Οὐ νηκουστήσει σὼν ὑποθημοσυνῶν, 
Πειθοῖ ϑελξινόῳ κηλούμενος. “AAAA’ ΤΟΙ ὥρα 


\ ow ~ ed / 
Πτηνὸν εῶντι ϑεὼν ἅρμα καθιπτάμεναι. 


v. 186. παρορμόω») Hoe ipsam quo- 
modo vortere debeam; havtenus ignoro. 
Muscro significare videtur, incitans. 
Sed ego mallem pro 60 πιαροῤμεῶν, con- 
tractum nempe ox wagogssdew. Tlagegubes 
enim est, eadem statione utor, ab ὅρρμεος 
statio navium ; sed “ταρορμιόω est incito 
ab ὁρμὴ, impetus. Si retineas sagop- 
μέων, et sic metaphorice interpreteris, 

"in eadem stations sive aula cum Ledne 
degens ; id nimis, nisi fallor, erit puti- 
dom. Musuram ipsum hic errasse 
quis ausit credere? Proximum foret 
et tolerabilias statuere, in editione Ve- 
neta (licet ei corrigendss Musuras pree- 
fuerit) remansisse hoc erratum typo- 
graphicum, σαρορμέων pro παρορμᾶν: 


+ 


nemo enim ad singules apices ita est 
Lynceus. Mancker. pref. p. 18. 

Vv. 190. "EAwemdley ᾿Ἑλλήνιον ἄλσος 
i.e. ᾿Ελικωνιάδων sen Μουσῶν "Ἑλληνίδων 
ἄλσος, Mussrum Grecerum remus. 
‘Ogwhusoes φυτῶν, &oc. alludit ad Aca- 
demiam Grecam, quam Leo modo in- 
stituerat. vid. ad v. 165. Hesych. 
Κυΐίσκει, συλλαμβάνει. Κυίσπεται, ἔγαυες 

¥. 194. γεραροὺς ὥμεους] Platonis no- 
men erat primam Aristoclea: quod 
postea Platone mutavit Gymnasiarcha 
ἀπὸ τῶν πλατίων ὅμων.--- Ῥ. 

* Miror sane, unde Erasmas in Ci- 
ceroniano M. Musuram, cam “ virum 


insigniter ereditum in omni discipline 
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Et delectati essent ceedibus horrendis, 
Et populatis urbibus gauderent.” 185 

Talia tu admonens persuadebis, currentem incitans, 
Divine Plato; quoniam ei patrius mos est 

Pacem amare, procul ab Ausonia repellere terra 
Celeriter durum barbaro cum strepitu Martem, 

Et Heliconiadum Grecum nemus augere 190 
Surculis plantarum jam fructus habentium. 

Magne profecto tue formes decoram speciem, 
Et Diis similem immortalibus habitum, | 

Et augustos humeros, et demissis comis venustatem 
Penitus albicantis capitis ille admiratus, 195 

Reveritusque sanctam canitiem, et venerandam barbam, 
Non respuet, quae subjicias monita, 

Suada flexanima delinitus——-Sed tibi tempus est 

Alatum linquenti Deorum currum devolare. 


ram genere” dixisset, tamen “‘ in car- 
mine sabobscurum et affectatam” no- 
taret. Hoc certe carmine nihil nou 
waudo gravius elegantiusve, sed nec 
distiuctins dilucidiusve potest exquiri. 
Tale Aldo, Leoni, Gyraldo, Jovio ac 
ceteris omnibus fere doctis visam est : 
et Jovius quidem non dubital “ cum 
antiquis elegantia comparandam esse,” 
dicere. D’orvillias in Animadvers. ad 
Charit. Aphrod. p. 348, carmen hoc 
admirandum, si tempus spectes, et 
Elegiam magnificam vocat. Ger. ἴ. 
Vossivs in libello de poetis Grecis, 
p- 84. ‘‘ sane preeclaram Musuri Cre- 
tensis iogeniam testari (ait) pauca 1118 


Epigrammata : inter alis illud Platonis 
operibus prefixum.” Magnis hoc lau- 
dibus effert Manckeras in Preef. “ nihil 
in hoc genere gravius, nibilque-elegan- 
tius uspiam se legere” affirmans. Nec 
minoribus Dan. Heinsius in preefat. 
Pep]. Greo. Epigram. Muasurus dig- 
nitatlem Archiepiscopalem vix dam 
adeptus, morte prereptus reliquit anno 
1517. In bonorem deinde ejus, Rome 
sepalti, hoo sepalcro epitaphion in- 
soriptam est : 
Antonius Amiternus Marea Musiro 
Cretensi, 
Exactz diligentis Grammatioo, 
Et rare felicitatis Poete, posait. 


een 


or own | See 
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Dz. G.’s SECOND DISSERTATION. 
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Τοιγὰρ τὰ μὲν δόξαντα δηλώσω" σὺ δὲ 
"Okeiay ἀκοὴν τοῖς ἐμοῖς λόγοις διδοὺς, 
ΕΣ pi τι καιροῦ τνγχάνω, μεϑάρμοσον.- 
SOPH. ELECT. 
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REPL Y, 


When I first submitted the foregoing Essay to the 
public, I hoped, though not for a general concurrence ' 
with me in opinion, yet for the pardon of those from’ 
whom I differed, and even for the favour of some lovers 
of ancient learning; to whom I flattered myself that my 
attempt would not be displeasing: one object of which 
was, to prove their just right to some grammatical re- 
mains of old Greece, of which they have long been pos- 
sessed; and at the same time to shew, together with the 
genuineness, the true nature and use of those marks, 
which appeared to have been of late not properly un- 
derstood. 

Nor have my hopes on this occasion been altogether 
disappointed: my endeavours having met with the favour-. 
able acceptance of some scholars, though they have. 
not escaped the censure of a few others from whom I 
have dissented, particularly of Dr. G., who hath ex- 
pressed his displeasure against me in a book published 
a few weeks ago, when this second impression of my 
Essay was nearly finished, entitled “ A Second Dis- 
sertation against pronouncing the Greek Language ac- 
cerding to Accents. In Answer to Mr. Fosrsr’s δορὰν 
on the different Nature of Accent and Quantity.” This 
title of his book immediately reminded me of the old 
observation, that error is allied to ambiguity. Of this 
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Dr. G. hath here given us an instance, by involving 
himself, and, as far as he could, the question, in the 
obscurity and ambiguity of the word accents. This 
word has been used in so many uncertain senses, that, 
_as I before remarked,* it was necessary to deter- 
mine and fix its signification, before it could be satis- 
factorily applied: and this I hoped I had done by con- 
fining it to tone alone, distinct from the. present visible 
notation of it, and from quantity. Dr. G.+ acknow- 
ledges that I did right in laying down this distinction. 
Bat it is not agreeable to him at all times to observe it. 
He therefore in his title has left it doubtful, whether by 
“‘ pronouncing the Greek Language according to Accents,” 
he means, according to the common perverted use of the 
present accentual marks; or, according to that ancient 
and true use of them, for which Icontend. If he means 
the words in the latter sense, I dissent from him as widely. 
as he does from antiquity: if he intends the former, he 
well knows that I agree with him, having expressly 
condemned { the vulgar misapplication of the marks, 
and carefully shewn that, as they did not and could not 
originally belong to quantity, so neither should they be 
referred to it now, or considered as the notations of a 
long time. However, in both senses, he ‘should have 
said, ““ according to the accentual marks,” not “ accord- 
ing to accents.” But the words of the title, as they now 
stand, are false in one sense, and true in another; and 
therefore admirably suited to the purpose of again en- 
tangling the question, which was unravelled. 


—— ᾿Αλλὰ σὺ ρῦσαι ὑπ᾿ "HE’POD υἷας ᾿ΑΧΑΙΩ͂Ν, 
Ποίησον δ᾽ ADOPHN, δὸς δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδέσθαι. 
Ἐν δὲ ΦΑΈΙ καὶ ὄλεσσον.. 


Let his positions and arguments be set in a clear light, 


® Introd. to Essay. .  $ Basay, p. 139, and in many other 
t Second Diss, p. 81. places. 
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that I may be sure I ufderstand them; and to the force 
of them (should it even be to my own confutation) I 
will readily sdbmit. Trath is my object in this inquiry, 
not triamph: and truth I shall gladly embrace, whether 
I am indebted for it to my adversary’s discovery or my 
own. 

And, indeed, when I published my thoughts on this 
subject, it was with the hope, not that I should establish 
every thing, which had occurred to me upon if, as right; 
but that, after having cleared the question from somé 
intricacy with which it had been perplexed, and shewn 
what was false, I might perhaps be more fully informed 
by others ih what was wholly érwe. I shonld therefore 
have thatikfully received any farther lights thrown on 
those points which I had not rightly seen. But this ad- 
vantage of better instruction in some articles, which I 
hoped to derive from my opponents (if any should arise) 
¥ Kave not yet received; having met indeed with some 
censure, but very little information. 

But this displeasure of Dr. G. is not, it seems, so 
tntich on account of himself, as of the University, for 
whose injured name he cannot help feeling much resent- 
ment, though little for the confutation of his own opi- 
nions. The name of the University is therefore the first 
thing urged against me. In doing which, he hath endea- 
voured to divert in some degree the public attention 
from his own mistakes (most of which he hath prudently 
by his silence acknowledged and renounced, though a 
fow he still maintains) and attempted therefore to blend 
the cause of the University with his own: which how- 
ever I know-not that either the University itself, or the 
public, doth conceive to be one and the same.. But it 
may be convenient for him, that the inquiry should now 
be, not whether hts principles or mine are right, but 
whether the authority of a great University should not 


outweigh that of an humble individual. And so Dr. G. - 


steps aside, and in some meastre evades the question 
between himself and me, by leaving me to another with 
the University. 

R 
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This question with me he hath in another sense like 
wise evdded, as far as he can, by shifting it from one 
point to another totally different. For let it be remem- 
bered, that his original position was, “ that the present 
system of accents is not founded on the genuine pronan- 
ciation of the Greek language, which was agreeable to 
quantity, but on a corrupt pfonunciation, which began 
and increased in later ages.’"* My position, on the other 
hand, was directly opposite: “ that the present system 
was fixed in an age of pure Grecism, was agreeable to 
quantity then, and may be so now.”. This was the main 
point in dispute between us: and, not to mention se- 
veral other articles wherein we widely differed, a very 
material one this was; though any one now upon seeing 
the state of the controversy, as lately represented by 
him,+ would imagine that our sentiments on this subject 
had all along coincided, and therefore wonder why I 
should have been at the trouble of writing so many 
pages in combating a shadow. But most of those for- 
mer points appearing to him at.present no longer defen- 
sible on his side, he now agrees with me, and would 
have it likewise supposed that he agreed with me before. 
However, his present agreement with me, or rather 
renunciation of his former opinions concerning the genu- 
zneness of our present system, I accept, with observing, 
that he now turns the question from the faithfulness of 
our marks to the modern use of them, from the authen- 
tictty of our system to the expediency of its practical 
application in England: which are questions entirely 
distinct from each other. I foresaw that an opponent, 
when pressed hard on the article of their authenticity 
and right position, would be very likely to give that 
turn to the controversy, which Dr. G. has now given it: 
and accordingly, that two different points might not be 
confounded together, I carefully premised the limitation 


5 These are the words in which Dr. Dissertation, p. 145. 
G. draws up his conclusion from the t Second Dissert. p. 77, 78 
premised arguments, in his former 
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of my fermer subject of inquiry, by declaring that my 
main object of discussion.then was, to find out, “aaa 
fact, what the ancient pronunciation was :* and whe- 
ther our present marks were faithful notations of it.”+ 
But since that is now settled, and-by silence conceded 
to me, I am not unwilling to follow the question in that 
direction, which Dr. G. has now given to it; having 
indeed already touched on this part of the subjectin | 
the last chapter of my Essay, and being ready to ad- 
vance much more, than will probably be required of me, 
upon that or. any of those points, on which he has in- 
sisted in his Second Dissertation. | 

The first thing which there appears against me is the 
name of the University, on which, however foreign from 
the merits of the cause between us, Dr. G. has written 
(and perhaps, because it is foreign) with more zeal than 
on any thing respecting our question. To this part I no 
more decline an answer, than to any other of hig book ; 
acknowledging, that the authority of an University must, 
in every literary case, be allowed to have great weight, 
and is not wantonly to be disputed. But on this occa- 
sion F conceive the far weightiest authority to be on my 
side, isay nothing of arguments and reasons: I mean 
here authority of persons ; the authority of every emi- 
nent scholar, except that visionary man Isaac Vossius, 
from the age of Aristarchus down to the present time. 
Particularly in respect to modern .grammarians, I shal] 
not, I trust, justly give offence to any man, if I place 
Budeeus, H. Stephens, Salmasius, Grotius, Casaubon, 
, Hemsterhuis, Wesseling, D’orville, Alberti, Valckenaer, 
(not to mention some very respectable names at home) 
in a rank of learning and judgment superior ta those 
modern teachers and editors of Greek, with whom Iam 
now concerned. And if therefore they charge me with 
radeness for questioning themselves, I will retort the same 
charge on them, for questioning their superiors. For, to 


® Essay, p. 156. + Ibid. p. 181. 
R2 7 
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depart from the uniform and established practice of 
those great scholars, is at least calling the propriety of 
it in question. If they do not dispute it, nay, if they 
do not disapprove it, why reject it? 

The more weight is allowed to the authority of an 
university, the more necessary it becomes to point out 
any thing that: is really defective in its practice: be- 
- cause the sanction of such a name may propagate and 
establish the defect. Had maimed Greek copice come 
feom a press at Birmingham, at Norwich or Gloucester, 
‘oreven at London, it might not have been worth regard- 
ing.. And this, perhaps, was the reason, why "Dr. 
Swells took no notice* of the suppression of accentual 
marks in that edition of the Greek Testament which 
was inaccurately published at London, in the year 1729. 
Sach an omission, authorised only by a common press, 
may be confined to those particular copies δὸ printed : 
the credit of the press is not sufficient to influence others 
0 follow such an example. But that of a great uni- 
versity, (the credit of which is, at least eught to be, the 
highest in ancient literature) if it adopts an error, is 
gure to spread it; plas exemplo, quam errato nocet, its 
influence is powerful and extensive: and on that ac- 
count, whenever its éxample is not right, it more part 
cularly requires reformation. 

The charges, which I have drawn upon myself by 
my manner of mentioning the university, of self-comceié,+ 
-opprobrious language,| tadecency,§ acrimony, and: great 
aseurance,§ m falsifying a testimony, are what Eshoukd 
be as unwilling to return as to deserve. 

The four fixst of these being general charges, .and 
urged in the common language of controversy, I shall 
leave: to themselves ; especially as E perceive that I 
Share in them with a better man** than myself on a like 


5 Pref.to Second Dissert. p. v. || Thid: 
* + bid. p. v. and Dissert. p. 89. 4 Ibid. p. 18. 
4 Ibid. p. 11. 86 Some of the terms.of reproach, 


$ tid. p. 14. iu which Bp. Gardiner enforced his 
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occasion: thé last being particularized by a fact does, 
‘on that account, better admit an answer, as on account 
of its severity it certainly requires one. 

I am accused “ of citing Mr. Cheke’s declaration on 
my side, which he not only did not make, but which 
cannot even be* inferred from any thing which he has 
said on this subject.” Haw is this gross charge 
against me supported? Why thus: “ Accents came not 
within that professor's proposed subject of inquiry in 
his ‘ exposition of the forma totius rei, and I myself 
acknowledged that they had no share in the dispute be- 
tween him and Bishop Gardiner.” I did so: they could. 
not be disputed; forno scholar, that I know of, engaged 
in that controversy, dreamt of their being wrong: but 
though they werenota point in dispute, nor included with- 
in the proposed subject of discussion, they yet occasion- 
ally were mentioned in the course of it, as appears from 
two passages cited. by me,+ where Mr. Cheke’s declara- 
tionis notiaferred, but expressed, in favour of my cause. A 
man of Dr.G.’s erudition is surely not to be told, that the 
contents of almost all books exceed the outlines marked 
by their authors at their entrance upon the subject; and 
that it is impossible therefore to judge of what may occa- 
sionally atise from what is professedly laid down as the 
general argument. This I have myself found to be the 
case in every book which I have yet perused. Which 
shews only, that a person, before he asserts whata treatise 
doth, or doth not contain, should know somewhat more 
than its title, introdaction, or first chapter; which may, 


edict, in answer to Mr. Cheke’s re- 
monstrance, are these: arrogantia, p. 
168; philautia, 165 ; inanis loquacitas, 
ibid. ; érreverens illusio, ibid. ; lingue 
virulentia, 213 ; arrogans licentia, Sid.; 
superdia εἰ petulantia, ibid. ; audacia, 
214; temeritas, 317. Dr. G. in Se- 
eond Dissert. p. 89, where he does 


me the honour to join my name with 
Mr. Cheke’s in the charge of unhand- 
some and contemptuous expressions, 
seoms to think that the professor was 
not only smartly, bat justly repri- 
manded by the bishop in that answer. 

* Pref. to Second Diss. p. xv. 

t Essay, Pe 199, 203. 
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indeed, acquaint him with the forma tottus rei, but not 
with the fota res. Whatever Dr. G. may conceive of 
the professor's work, from the premised exposition of 
it, certain I am,.that, before I published my Essay, I did 
read, and do read there now, the following words: Ne- 
que video quid doctis relinquatur ut mutent, non in verbis, 
non in sonis, non in spiritéibus, non in ACCENTIBBS, dent- 
que in nulla ne minima quidem lingue parte.* In which 
words, if I am capable of interpreting them rightly, 
Mr. Cheke declares, that “‘ he sees not what is now left 
for scholars to alter in the Greek language, either in the 
words, the sounds, the spirits, the ACCENTS, or any 
the minutest part of the language.” He speaks of that 
artificial form of the language, in which he received it, 
and of which our present visible accentuation made a 
part.+ And he not only here says, that this part is to 
be kept inviolate, but in another passage affirms, that it 
was actually applied to its proper use in pronunciation, 
consistently with quantity, by his friends and scholars. 
De multis, qui hodie hujus lingue studiosi sunt, asseve- 
rare possum, illos omnem hanc pronunciationis formam 
ita tenere, ut verum literarum sonum, QUANTITATEM, 
ACCENTUM, summa cum facilitate ac suavitate eloqut 
possint.[ By these words I have supposed that Mr. 
Cheke saya: “I can affirm of many Greek scholars at 
present, that they are so far masters of my method of 
pronunciation, as to be capable of expressing the true 
sound of the letters, their QUANTITY, their ACCENT, 
with the greatest ease and sweetness.” If, in this con- 
struction, I have faithfully followed the sense of my 
author, the reader will see, though Dr. G. cannot,§ upan 


* De pronunc. Jing. Gree. ad Steph. 
Episo. Vinton. p. 258. edit. Basil. 
Ano. 1555. 

+ “ Nanc autem lingua heo a popa- 
lariloquendi forma ad artificiam quod- 
dam deflexit, et certam habet formam, 
propriamqee ideam suam, ad quam 
consequendam laborant docti. Neque 


video quid doctis relinquatar ut mu- 
tent,” &c. id. ibid. He speaks of the 
langaage here, as being no longer a 
popalar one, but subsisting only in 
material characters, and therefore set- 
fled and invariable. 

* Ibid. p. 284. edit. ead. 

§ Pref. to Second Dissert. p. xvil. 
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what good foundation Mr. Foster could produce Pro- 
JSessor Cheke for an advocate in his cause : nor will he, 
i presume, think that I have, by a too hasty inference, 
and with a good degree of assurance, given this [testi- 
mony of Mr. Cheke] to my readers for a certain fact.* 
{ did give it as a fact, and a most certain onc it is. If 
_ those words, cited above, are not in Mr. Cheke’s book, 
I am guilty of forging them; or, if they are retracted, or 
contradicted by him in another part, I am inadvertent in 
not comparing them with that part: but if they are 
there, and not retracted in any other place, I am unjust- 
ly accused, with more haste than a good and consi- 
derate man ought to use in so heavy a chatge, of impu- 
dently asserting a false fact. 

When Dr. Bentley wrote his famous epistle to Dr. 
Mills, he did not formally propose to write upon the 
Greek accents: but yet a sentence relating to them ac- 
cidently came from his,pen, which Dr. G. has given us 
in his title. I will not say to him, ““ that this declara- 
tion about accents is not in Dr. Bentley's epistle, be- 
cause they are not comprised within the forma fotius 
epistole.” Tread it there, and accept it as Dr. Bent- 
ley’s, with all the deference which is due to that great 
master of ancient learning. But "doubt, whether by the 
ratio hodie prepostera atque perversa Grecorum accen- 
fuam, he did not mean the absurd and perverted modern 
method of using them: if that was his meaning, I am 
entirely of the same opinion, my declaration of which I 
have very often repeated. But if he meant otherwise, 
and really intended the present system of Greek accentual 
marks, I should be glad to learn what his reasons were 
for that opinion: if his reasons were the same with 
those assigned by the common followers of Isaac Vos- 
sius, and he had even published them, I should have 
ventured, perhaps, to examine them; and, after exami- 
nation, should certainly have rejected them. If, how- 
ever, Dr. Bentley's sentiments, concerning our system, 


9 Preface to Second Dissert. p. xviii. 
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did really, at the time of his writing to Dr. Mills, agyes 
with those of my adversaries, it is evident that he 
changed them afterwards: for, in another piece, written 
by him in his later years, professedly on a subject of 
metre and rhythm, he considers the Greek accents as 
certainly differing* from the Latin (the accommodation 
of which two is the consequence of every alteration 
proposed by the scholars of Isaac Vossius), without 
hinting the least suspicion of their present visible sys- 
tem being vicious or corrupted. Undoubtedly he did not 
what my opponents have so frequently done, consider 
the mark of an acute as at all concerned with the quan- 
tity of the syllable on which it appears; and laughs at Le 
Clerc, on the supposition that he had made a mistake 
of this kind in placing ἕκᾳστος, as a Cretic foot, at the end 
of a trimeter iambic.+ Dr. Bentley’s authority, therefore, 
in this cause will hasdly be allowed to conclude apy 
thing against me. 

But still less will the words of Scaliger, produced by 
Dr. G.t be found to conclude against any thing which ἢ 
have advanced. He hath not, ipdeed, so much pro- 
fited as he might have dene by that admirable book, to 
which he was directed by my Essay, and which he owns 
he had not read when he published his former Disserta- 
tion. For, observe now, what an use he makes of that 
book. He finds in it a passage (of which he thinks I 
was ignorant, though [ referred to it in my Essay$) 


4 De metr. Terentian. p. 16, 17. 

+ * Ohominem ernditum, qui sena- 
rium claudi posse credidit vocabalo 
ἕκαστος  ταΐτατα ni verba, non quanti- 
tate syliabaram, sed accentuum ra- 
tione metitar.” Emendat. in Philem. et 
Menand. § ἔχ}. 

¢ In Second Dissert. p. 5—11. 

§ First edit. p. 174. “ He (Scali- 
ger) says, indeed, that if the nice to- 
nical provunciation of the ancients 
eould be expressed by a modern, it 
would be disagreeable to our ears. It 
might have been so to his. Bat that 


is beside our present question.” On 
the same passage, to which I then al- 
luded, I have more freely remarked in 
p- 358 of the @d edition, which was 
printed before the publication of Dr. 
G.’s Second Dissertation., And whea 
I declare that I wrote those remarks 
long ago, I appeal (if it should be ne- 
cessary) for the truth of it, to the 
learned Dr. Taylor and Dr. Barnard, 
who kindly perused those papers of. 
mine, which contained them, in the 
middie of the last summer. 
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wherein Scaliger attempts to prove that the Greek ac- 
cents are, in some of their places, improper; and from 
thence he takes occasion to shew the falsity of an asser- 
tion of mine, which I never made, viz. “ that the opi- 
nion concernizg the impropriety of the Greek accents. 
was first started by Isaac Vossius.” This was never in 
my mind, nor on my paper. But Dr. G. often imputes 
to both what never belonged to them: as in this case. 
For I knew that Scaliger had Jong before (as I have 


shewn) called in question the propriety of the accents. 


themselves in certain positions. And what-I said of 


Vossius was, that, “as far as [ was able to discover, the 


faithfulness and propriety of the* accentual marks was. 
never much doubted before histime.” Which is true,+ 
at least as far as Scaliger is concerned. For Scaliger 
acknowledged the faithfulness and genuineness of the 
marks (which Vossius afterwards disputed), and argued 
against the tones themselves, on the very supposition 
that they were truly denoted and represented to us by 
their present marks. The difference here is this: Sca- 


liger took it for granted, that the old Greeks did apply 


their tones to those syllables on which the virgule new 


appear; Vossius thought that they did sof so apply 


them, but to other syllables. Here then Dr. G. is guilty 
of the old mistake of confounding the word accents with 
their visible marks: into which he ought not to have 
fallen, after having been so particularly cautioned} 
against it; ner se soon to have forgotten that distinc- 
tion, which he acknowledges I made with a very good 


* Introduct. to. Essay. 

ἡ There may have been some learned 
snen of the same opinion with Isaac 
Vossius, before his time, whom I do 
not know. But whoever they were, 
they had not safficient oredit and au- 
thority to recommend their opinions: 
and that made me say, that the authen- 
ticity of our masks, as far as 1 was 
able to discover, was never much 


doubted before Isaac Vossius. And so 
Henninius : “ Viderunt equidem viri 


dootissimi, sed paucissimi, Greeismem 


male subinde pronuncisri ; veruntamen 
nemo anquam eruditorum illud inquisi- 
vit—solus Vossius V. Cl. ante annos 
hos forte decem masoute hanc oorrup- 
telam notavit, sed strictim et pancis.” 
Pref. p. xii. 

+ Introd. to Essay. 
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design, viz. to guard against ambiguity.* But that qam- 
biguity doth here furnish him with the means of making 
me, by the help of altering my written words, appear 
ignorant of the history of my question. This method 
of serving a controversial purpose, by changing an au- 
thor’s words in a sentence quoted (as hath been done 
here), or by suppressing that part of them which is not 
convenient to an hypothesis (as hath been done by 
the same person in a passage} from Alexander A phro- 
disiensis), I must not, perhaps, call disingenuous ; for 
the expression is unhandsome. May I be allowed to 
say, that I think it wrong? 

. My foregoing words, concerning the younger Vossius, 
have fared in a like manner with the next which Dr. G. 
produces { from my Essay, and applies to himself and 
his own arguments; neither of which did I mention in 
those pages, or had in my mind: for I was there con- 
sidering what had been inferred from Dionysius by an- 
other objector. That passage of Dionysius did indeed 
lead me to another [ which Dr. G. had twice cited: and 
which, as it now stands, explained in connexion with 
the context, carries a sense very different from that 
which it appeared to have, when given before in a de- 
tached form. 

Another passage of Dionysius, no less perspicuous 
than curious, which I truly did Sapply to him, he thinks J 
that I have mistaken. But to that interpretation of it 
which I have given, and which to Dr. G. appears forced 
and unnatural, I find myself obliged to adhere for the 
following reasons, which readily present themselves 
from the context. I before, indeed, in order to avoid 
an unnecessary prolixity, omitted to produce them; 


which now, however, as they seem to be required by - 


Dr. G., I will explain. But first let it be observed, that 


.5 Second Dissert. p. 81. ἢ Essay, p. 85. 
+t Essay, p. 6. 98. § Essay, p. 2. nole. 
t Second Dissert. p. 13. cited from 4 Sevond Dissert. p. 20—-27. 
Essay, p. 82. 85. 
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the twa things, compared in it by Dionysius, are now 
allowed to be, as I stated them, “ Oratorical or common 
discourse with musical expression,” net as he before 
stated them, “‘ Prose with poetry.” This correction then 
he admits. Let us see whether he will not now find rea- 
son to admit the other. Dionysius, inquiring into the par- 
ticulars which constitute agreeable and sweet composi- 
‘tion, says, Ἢ “ the consideration of oratorical or common 
language hath been looked on as having somewhat of a 
musical nature; differing from vocal and organical music, 
not in quality, but degree. For even in discourse, the 
words have melody, rhythm, variation, and grace.” Here 
then they both agree rq How, in quality. How do they 
differ in τῷ Tloow, in degree? The particulars of their 
difference in this respect, in degree of μέλος, he proceeds 
to shew very distinctly. ‘‘ The melody of discourse is 
measured by one diasfema or interval called the diapente, 
we ἔγγιστα, at ἃ mean computation. But organical and 
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© Μουσικὴ γάρ τις ὅν καὶ ἡ τῶν «σολντικῶν 
λόγων ἐπιστήμη, Te Τιοσῷ διελλάττουσα 
γῆς ἦν ὠδαῖς χαὶ ὀργάνοις, οὐχὶ τῷ Tore. 
Καὶ γὰρ iy ταύτῃ χαὶ μέλος ἔχουσιν al 
λέξεις, xad ῥυθμὸν, καὶ μιταβολὴν, καὶ 
ᾳρέπον. ὥστε καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτης fh ἀκοὴ thp- 
eras μὲν τοῖς μέλεσιν, ἄγεται δὲ τοῖς 
ῥυθμοῖς, ἀσπάζεται δὲ τὰς μεταβολὰς, 
«οθεῖ δ᾽ ἐπὶ πάντων τὸ οἰκεῖον. Διαλέχτου 
μεὶν οὖν μεέλος ἐνὶ μετρεῖται διαστήματι τῶ 
λεγομένω AIA TIENTE, ὡς ἔγγιστα, καὶ 
οὔτε ἰπιτείνεται wipa τῶν τριῶν τόγωγ καὶ 
ἡμετονίου ἐπὶ τὸ ὀξύ" οὔτε ἀνίεται τοῦ χω- 
βίου τούτου πλεῖον ἐπὶ τὸ βαρύ 
Ἢ δὲ ὀργαγνική τε καὶ ὠδικὴ μοῦσα διασιτή- 
μασί τε χρῆται πλείοσιν, οὐ τῷ AIA’ 
TTE'NTE μόνον, ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τοῦ ΔΙΑ ΠΑΣΩ͂Ν 
ἀρξαμένη, καὶ τὸ AIA’ ΠΕΝΤΕ μελφδιῖ, 
καὶ τὸ AIA‘ ΤΕΣΣΑῬΩΝ, καὶ τὸ AIA’ τὸ - 
NON, καὶ τὸ Ἡρμετόγιον, ὡς δέ τινες οἴονται, 
καὶ τὴν Δίεσιν αἰσθητῶς. Sect. xi. περὶ 
Συνθ. Dr. G.’s friend, Isaac Vossias, 
in his book de Poematum cantu, hath 
explained this passage, concerning the 


number of tones used in discourse, 
which is in that respect different. from 
masic, in the following manner: ‘‘ Vox 
in communi sermone ut plurimam intra 
diapente subsistit, ita ut neque plus tri- 
bus tonis cum dimidio intendatur, ne- 
que majore intervallo infra oommanem 
loqguendi modum deprimatur.” He says 
in another place, ‘‘ in Canta latius eva- 
gari sonos, quam in recitatione aut com- 
muni grmone, utpote in quo vitiosum 
habeatur, si vox altra diapente, seu 
tres tonos et semitoniam, acuatar.” 
Mr. Upton hath quoted this on the fore- 
going passage of Dionysius. Vossius 
and Upton do both therefore interpret 
it, es I have done, and refer the whote 
to the wider compass of tones used 
in music than in discourse. If how- 
ever it should mean this, ‘ that music 
uses more kinds of intervals, than com- 
mon discourse ;” this sense would 


equally suit my general purpose, and 


favour my main argument. 
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vocal melody [te which lyric pieces were set] uses more 
diastemas, not confining itself to the diapente, but taking 
in the diapason as well as the diapente, the diatessaron, 
the diatonon, with the semitonion and diests.” Whoever 
understands the meaning of these technical terms (and 
any one may understand them by looking into Dr. Wallis’s 
Ptolemy, or the collection of Meibomius, and probably 
a hundred other books) well knows that they relate te 
tones considered numerically in their ascending or de- 
scending, with their division of semitonion and subdivi- 
sion of diesis. This is my reason for supposing that the 
word Ποσῷ above signifies, in number. 1 well know that 
Προσοόεης doth signify any other, as well as a numerical, 

degree: but I think not here; because the illustration 
of our Ποσότης im this passage is made by words, which 
belong to number only. I therefore still imagine, that I 
have the authority of Dionysius for saying, that oratorical 
or comunon discourse differs from music, not in the quality, 

but number of sounds. Every thing which Dr. G. in quar- 
relling with my word munber, says in opposition to it, 
amounts only to this, “ that there is a greater quantity 
οὗ μέλος, ῥυθμὸς, &c. in music than in discourse.” I 
never denied it; and now say the same. But the differ- 
ence between us lies here: he stops short, and says not 
in what this greater quantity of melody, this more con- 
: sists: whereas I try to shew from the following words of 
our author, which he overlooked, that this more consists 
in a greater number oftones, or in more kinds of intervals. 
But in whatever manner, or degree, the Διαλέκτον μέλσε 
imay differ from that of seusic ; whether it has five, fif- 
teen, or only two tones ; the particular number is indiffer- 
ent to me and my question. Let me be allowed but one 
and a half, and that will admit elevation and depression 
enough for all the purposes of my argument. This was 
all which I desired to deduce from the words of Diony- 
sius; and this Dr. G. readily grants to me.*. Why then 


@ εἰ Beth sides allow that each ac- two modifications in point of time ; asd 
cent, considered of itself, is capable of may be varied to the compas of fou 
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dispnte with me the interpretation of the passage? Ha 
is udwilling, that too much assistance should be “ bor. 
rewed from music to explain the doctrine of accents;* 
because this will confound vocal utterance with singing." 
I will rid hie of those fears; because I can engage to 
explain my whole subject, on the scanty allowanes, 
which I mentioned above, of but one tone and a half, 
for a Grecian voice, out of the διὰ πέντε of Dionysius: 
and there canaat be much danger frem theace of common 
pronunciation being se modulated aa te become a song. 
But after all, what so great assistance hath been, or need 
ne, dezived from music en this occasion? The chief aad 
almost enly belp from musicians which I have had, or 
requised, ia an explanation of these terms, which gram- 
marians borrowed from them and used on. this subject. 
Yet this E ought t¢ own has been an advastage. For if 
E had net defined and fixed the sense of them on sach 
incontestable authority, my question, 1 am persuaded, 
would have been still embarrassed, and mary points std 
disputed, which are new { given up. He is therefore. 
displeased with the very mention of a ἢ masical term, 


apd five notes.” Sesond Dissert. p. 79. 
This ia one of the points in which he 
now agrees with me, according to the 
sense of the word agreement explained 
above. 

4 Pref. to Second Diss. p. i. 


t Sec. Diss. p. 49—46. 84. Which 


pages if I were to transcribe, many 
sentences in them would make such 
an appearance, as those concerning 
metre and rhythm given from his former 
Dissert. in my first chap. 

¢ Second Dissert. p. 77, 78. 

ἢ As the word ὀξὺς, with its deriva- 
tives, is invariably used by the best 
Greek writers to express the acute tone 
ia common speech, it seemed: highly 
necessary in this question to determine 
very exactly the sense of it. When for 


this puspese I have recourse to. tha, 
musical writers, and shew from them. 
that it signifies a high tone without 
any consideration of length, I am then 
told (Sec. Diss. p. 84.) that voral utter- 
ance is not singing, and every thing mu- 
sical is net music. When then I shew, 
that this word in its original and conse- 


quential, its common and-rhetorical; its’ 


ordinary and figurative seuse, constantly 
implies haste and quickness, might then 
have spared myself the trouble of proving 
what nobody doth or will deny. Tt cau- 
not well be denied’ now, but tite nega- 
tion of it was implied before, and is so 
still by those who annex length au me~ 


cessarily jeined with the acute. Bat 


if the foregoing metliod: of finding out: 
what ideas were by the ancients affixed 
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because the clear musical explication of such words as 
φθόγγος, τόνος. τάσις, ἐπιτείνομαι, ἀνίεμαι, ὀξότης, 

διάστημα, x. τ. X. hath greatly tended to the confutation of 
his doctrine. 

Bat if I should goa little farther than the mere ex- 
planation of these grammatical terms, why should I be 
debarred the means of illustrating a few positions by 
arguing from the power and use of a musical instrument 
to that of the voice in speaking? Dr. G. seems to for- 
get, that Scaliger, in that very passage which he cites,* 
and much commends, has taken the same method. And 
with good reason. For as all musical sounds within a 
certain compass may be expressed by the voice,so there 
is no common pronunciation, which may not be ex- 
amined musically, and set to musical notes. Every sen- 
tence uttered at the bar, on the stage, in the pulpit, orin 
conversation, is as capable of musical notations, as 
that line of Virgil which Scaliger has represented by 
them.t And yet, because all vocal utterance may be 
set to notes of singing, it is not therefore a song, as 
Dr. G. thinks.{ As long as the voice, in rising or sink- 
ing from one syllable of a word to another, exceeds not 
the diapente, which Dionysius assigns to discourse (or 
whatever other compass may be assigned more exact), 
it may rise and fall within that compass, without the 
least appearance of chanting; and every word will at 


to their words, is not the right one, 
what other way will Dr. G. point out ? 
Quid dem? Quid non dem? Are there 
a set of aathors still anexplored among 
the Florentine MSS. by which we shall 
find that magnus signifies little, μακρὸς 
wide, εὐρὺς and ὀξὺς long ? 

_ © « Qaamobrem non liceat mihi vo- 
cera tollere in quarta a fine, nulla ratio 
musics potnit persuadere: possent e- 
nim eodem tenore tam in VOCE, quam 
in TIBIa, aut Frp1sus, deduci mul- 
te vel breves vel Jonge.” — De caus. 


ling. Lat.c. 58, apad Second Diss. ρ.8. 

t Essay, ἢ. 156. 

ἐ “‘ What may be expressed by mero 
sounds, cannot equally be expressed ia 
the pronunciation of words and sylla- 
bles. On this is founded the differ- 
ence between vocal attcrance and sing- 
ing. When words are set to music, 
then they are sung, and the modulation 
is strictly musical. But when words 
are only altered, then the modulation 
is only said to be masical.”—Second 
Diss. p. 42. 
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the same time.admit a musical notation, its sound may 
be considered in a musical light, and referred to a mu- 
sical instrument, as-well as the words of any song set 
by the wildest Italian composer, to an air in the most 
excursive strains. 

Whether the Ποικιλία attributed to the Greek accents 
by Dionysius, in a passage cited by me,* be understood 
im that plain sense which I have given, or in Dr. G.’s 
more comprehensive signification, which he with the help 
of a conjectural alteration proposes, I must leave to the 
jadgment of the reader; who yet must perceive, how- 
ever he may determine this point, that the Ποικιλία either 
way will ultimately come to the same, and equally fa- 
vourme. For if “composition is to be diversified by 
combining words together with various accents,” there 
must be, I presume, a varzety in the accent of words be+ 
fore they are combined, which consequently supposes, 
in the general tones of the language, that Ποικιλία, which 
I have imagined to be different from the Rigor et similk- 
tudo of the Roman accent, as described by Quinctilian. 
And this general variety will be a good reason, why 
Dionysius should advise writers properly to avail them- 
selves of it; which direction he would not perhaps have 
given, had there been in his own language the same stiff- 
ness and: uniformity of tone, which Quinctilian per- 
ceived in the Roman, confining the accent to two places 
instead of three, and those two subject only to two or 
three simple rules, while the Greek is hardly reducible 
to twenty. | 

Be this Ποικιλία however accepted in whatever sense 
any one shall prefer. I am not in the least solicitous 
about the success of that word (whatever stress Dr. G. 


5 Esmy, p. 86. Ῥυθμοί τὸ ὅλ. at the same timo to disjoin it from its 
Dore ἄλλοι, καὶ σχήμωτα warreia, χαὶ present sabject τάσεις and ΣΙροσωδίαι 
Ἰάσεις φωνῆς αἱ καλούμεναι Προσωδίαι with which it now stands immediately 
διάφοροι κλέσγτουσαι τῇ Ποικιλίᾳ τὸν κόρον. and solely connected, and to refer it 
In the last clause of this sentence, Dr. equally to all the preceding nomipa- 
G. proposes from conjecture to read tives. Second Diss, p. 34. 
adborreves instead of χλέπτουσαι, and 
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tony imagine * that I lay epon it) in my application ef 
it to account for that arbttrary and preposterous irregu- 
jarity ‘‘in placing and changing the places of accents, 
which the present system preseribes.” + For the whole 
of this preposterous variation is detended by positive 
proofs, some of which are produced m my Essay, from 
the ancient grammariaas, and admits ef one general so- 
lation, which I have likewise there given, and on which I 
own I do lay great stress. For what is this irregularity 
ebjected tothem? irregularity, if it means any thing, 
signifies a deviation from rules. But from what rules 
ave the Greek accents said to deviate? From nene, 
that I have ever known alleged, except the Roman. 
Aad from the Roman rules they must depart, if the ac- 
cents are Greek. Because the testimony not only of 
Quinctilin, but ef the other οἱὰ Latin grammariaus, ex- 
presely asseria, “That the Greek accents differed in 
theis position from the Bema.” — 

What is to be done by my opponents with this ancient 
testiniony, which so stwaitens them? ‘They will nef ad- 
mt it. Fhe Latim grammarians, it seems, are not com- 
peteat judges of tius difference, which they think they 
eobserved.in two languages, which they every day heard. 
Dy. G. boldby} rejects. the testimeny of Quinctilian, as 
cited by me.& Kt is a pity he cannot entirely exclude 
that distressing passage-from Quinctilian’s book, on ae- 
count of its not being included within that author's 
forma totius. operts; er shew the sentence is wanting in 
some Medicean manuscript, or alter it by a conjectural 
emendation. While it stands as it does, it is-untoward, 
stubborn, and utterly. unmanageable. by the followers of 
Vossiusaud: Hemunius. Dr. G..is much out.of humour 
with it, and determined it shall not pass without some 
strictare ; he therefore gives it an ugly name, and cails 
it “very difficult,”}} though it is-as perspicrous a: sen 


* Second Diss. p. £7. Al“ This passage bath considerable 
ἢ Ibid. p. 29. difftculties.” Second Diss. p. 36. But 
¢ Ibid. p. 38. yet how soon does Dr. G. himself clear 


Essay, p. 151. Gp thése diffcalties, when be inimedi- — 
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tence as any in that author's. works. It is not easy, it 
seems, for Dr. G. to conceive, how the difference be- 
tween the Greek accents having ¢hree places, and the 
Latin having only one less by being limited to two, 
could occasion a difference in the harmony and sweet- 
ness of the two languages.* Now whether I could con- 
ceive this orno, I should believe it as a fact (85 1 doa 


thousand other facts on proper authority, though I form. 
not clear conceptions of them) upon Quinctilian’s word ; 
because he certainly understood both languages better’ 


than we do, and knew the sound of both from the mouth 
of Greeks and Romans. But I not only believe it on 


that account, but conceive it very clearly from my own: | 


ear: because in our own language, which admits the ac- 
cent on the last, as well as on the other syllables οὗ 
words, if in reading any well-turned sentence I remove 
the final accent from all oxytones, and so make them 
barytones, I perceive that I invert and confound the mo- 
dulation of the whole sentence. To say there is none, 


or not much, difference between the Greek and Latin ac-. 


cent, is saying there is but little, if any, difference in 
arithmetic between three and two. The real difference 


of Greek and Roman modulation, agreeable to Quinc-. | 


tilian’s remark, is briefty and strongly characterized in a 
late work by a very celebrated prelate, where he distin- 
gujshes between “ the pure and flowing sweetness of the 
Attic modulation, and the strength and grave severity 
of the Roman tone.”+ | 

- Before Dr. G. had disputed the truth of Quinctilian’s 
assertion, he should first have proved the falsehood of 


that position of mine, “ that as the affair of the ancient. 


 alely adds; “It would not bean easy never did, and that, apon this acoonnt, 

matter to say what Quinctilian meant the Latin accents wore not 20 sweet as 

hy a Similitudo of accents, if he had the Greek.” P. 36, 37. 

proceeded no farther. But he hath ex- * Ibid. p. 37. 

plained himself by saying, that the t: The Doctrine of Grace, vol. i, p. 

Greeks placed the acute andcircumflex 74, first edit. 

upon the last syllable, which the Latins 
8 
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‘tones was a matter of fact of antiquity, the ancients 


themselves were the proper evidence of it.”* I might 
have added, too, the only evidence. I was aware, that 
if my Essay should meet with opponents, they would 
probably endeavour to evade the force of ancient testi- 
monies, by confronting them with some modem, to which 
they might appeal: and, therefore, I premised that 
caveat above (the reasonableness and trath of which is 
not as yet questioned) against all such appeals. Our 
+ Gataker was an admirable scholar, and, perhaps, the 
best critic our country ever produced, before the great 
Bentley. But he never heard a Greek or Roman pro- 
nounce their own language any more than Dr. G. or my- 
self. But Quinctilian heard both: for Rome, when he 
lived and wrote there, was full of Greeks. And all tes- 
timony in a case of sound depending on the sense of hear- 
ing, he who delivers this testimony from his own sense, 
must be allowed to have more weight than another who 
has not that advantage; and this according to the ac- 
knowledged principles of Mr. Locke.{ There are, in- 
deed, some points in which a modern grammarian may 
deserve more attention than an aticient, even in what 
concerns that ancient’s own language. The modern 
may compare the ancient grammarian with himself and 
with other ancients, and by those means detect-an error 
even in Cicero or Quinctilian himself. And this, I 
think, has been done, in some cases, by a few accurate 
modern scholars. But then this detection depends on 
the examination of one oid authority opposed to an- 
other. Let this method of cenfating an ancient be tried 
in the case before us. ““ Quinctilian was not infalli- 
ble.”§ True; he was not. And, on that account, if 


-his testimony had on this occasion contradicted that of 


the other Roman grammarians, I should by no means 
have urged it as decisive. But when it is in this article 
confirmed in the fullest manner by their universal con- 


* Introd. to Essay. $ Human Under. b. iv. chap, 11. §. 
+t Dr. G. appeals to him against 5. and chap. 15, 16. 
Quinctilian,—-Second Dissert. p. 40. § Second Dissert, p. 40. 
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currence, I cannot but acquiesce in his authority on this 
point, without acknowledging his infallibility in all. 
Those who agree with him in affirming the Latin accent 
to be different from the Greek, are Diomedes, Macro- 
bius, Priscian, Donatas, Sergius, Maximus Victorinus, 
Servius. Some of these I cited, * and more might 
easily have been produced in confirmation of the differ- 
ence of those two things, which every alteration of my 


opponents, if it were to take place, would make the: 


same. This difference, which is universally asserted by 
the ancients, is likewise acknowledged by the best mo- 
derns. Does not Dr. G. see this is admitted by the 
two Scaligers, in those very passages+ which he cites 
from them in his answer to me? Ifhe overlooks it, I will 
not, but will take their testimony, and add to it, if it 
should be required, the suffrage of many other learned. 
moderns. On this single point of difference I am willing 
to rest my defence against all the objections of Henni- 
nius, and most of Dr. G.’s: because those objections, if 
they were valid, must end in. abolishing this. difference, 
and leave the accents of both languages the same. 

-But Quinctilian, with all the train of Roman gram- 
marians after him, was mistaken, in thinking there really 
was that difference between the accented Greek, and un- 
accented Roman, ultimate, which he sugyests. For if 
this point be accurately considered, no such difference 
will be found.t I shall be glad to join with Dr..G. in 
any accurate consideration which he shall propose. 
Quinctilian then was not subtle enough to see that this 
difference he speaks of is, after all, only nominal... Why ? 
_ “ because Θεὸς is, in effect, a barytone, as well as Déus ; 
and so is Θεοῦ as well as D&: in Θεὸς the grave mark no 
doubt denotes a grave tone; and the circumflex of Θεοῦ, 
when resolved into its constituent parts, i. 6. an acute 
and a grave, makes the word end, as all Latin words do, 
in a grave, thus, Ocdv.” It does so: but still an acute is 
on the last syllable of O<éd (which never is on a:Latin 

© Essay, p. 152, seg. t Second Dissert. p. 5—11. and p. 74—75. 
¢ Ibid. p. 38. 
82 
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ultimate), though followed by a grave on the same sylla- 
ble. ‘The word is indeed closed with a grave sound, yet 
not with a whole grave syllable, for half the syllable 
is acuted. And thus Quinctilian is justificd in suppos- 
ing that there is a real difference between the tone οὗ. 
such words as Ged) and D&. The same essential dif- 
ference subsists between Θεὸς and Déus. Those words, 
whereon we now see a final grave mark, as Θεὸς, Χριστὸς, 
ἀνὴρ, whatever Dr. G. may conceive of them as having 
ἃ final grave tone, had certainly their elevation on the 
last syllable. Words of that form are called ὀξύτονα or 
ὀξυτονούμενα by the Greek grammarians, from Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium down to Lascaris, who always 
denominate words by the accent of their last syllable. 
Thus λόγος (or more properly λόγὸς) is termed παροξύ- 
rovec or βαρύτονος : ἀνὴρ (or more properly ἂνήρ) is 
termed d&¢6rovoc. Now im those which they call ὀξό- 
rova, a8 ἀνὴρ, if the acute tone was not on the last, 
where was it? It must be somewhere; for “ nalla 
vox sine acuto,” except enclitics and atonics. If 
in ἀνὴρ it is said to be on the former syllable, what 
distinction then between the old d&¢rova and Baptrova ? 
For the βαρύτονα have it there. It therefote must be on 
the last of oxytones; and that not only at the end of a 
sentence, but in συνεπείᾳ too, in any part of it. It might 
have a greater degree of elevation at the end of a period 
than in the middle of it; but in every position through a 
sentence, it undoubtedly had an elevation which raised 
the tone of that final syllable above the tone of the other 
syllables in the same word. And this is not my opinion 
only, but that of many scholars.* Still, therefore, after 
all Dr. G.’s refinement+ in order to set aside the testi- 
mony of Quinctilian, an essential difference between a 
Roman barytone Déus and a Greek oxytone Θεὸς, or 
Θεός, doth certainly subsist. And my argument, built 


® Gamprecht io Floril. Gramm. Hoffimannus de modulatione ling. Gree. 
Greco. p. 81. Anctor Gramm. Grec. p. 45. Nouv. Methode de lang. Gr. 
Halensis. p. 15,16. Chr. Gruneber- par Mess. de Port R. L. ix. ob. 6. §. 4. 
gins in Gramm. Greo. P.I.c. 3. Ci. 1 Second Dissert. p. 38. 
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on this difference, is therefore admissible, and if admis- 
sible, conclusive. 

But the affair of the fixal circumflex and acute is not 
the whole. The Greek method of leaving the acute on 
short penultimates, as in Σωκράτης, and drawing it back 
‘from long penultimates, as in τύραννος, so contrary to 
the Roman method in Sécratem and tyrdénnus, must have 
caused a farther difference between the tones of the two 
danguages: and from this difference must result a dif- 
ference of modulation betweep the two. And since 


Quinctilian * says, “ this difference of harmony engaged - 


“ἀπὸ Roman poets to introduce Greek words into their 
verse whenever they were desirous of giving it a pecu- 
liar sweetness,” who shall now doubtit? especially since 
the Latin grammarians + after him take notice of the 
Romans having preserved the Greek accent in Greek 
words Latinized. The remarks of Servius, therefore, on 
+ Siméis, Pertphas, ‘Evandrus; and of Dr. Bentley ὃ on 
the Greek terminations in Horace, are far from being idle. 


* “4 Ttague [i. 6. ex Accentuum di- See him on this passage, and on v. 100, 


vorsitate] tanto est sermo Greecus La- 
tino jacundior, ut nostri poels, quoties 
dalce carmen esse voluerunt, illorum 
id nominibus exorvent.” Jib. xii. α, 10. 

4 See Essay, p. 152. 159. 

¢ ““ Simois. nomen hoo integrum ad 
nos transiit, unde suo accenta profer- 
tar. Nam si esset Letinam, in ante- 
penaltima haberet aceentam, quia se- 
cunda a fine brevis.” ad Aa. i. v. 100. 
** Periphas. Ultima accentam non ha- 
bet, ne feemininam sit: neo tertia a fine, 
quia soviasima fonga est: Ergo ri ha- 
debit asccentam.” ad An. fi. νυ. 476. 
“ Evandrus. Aut non servevit nominis 
declinationem, nam Evander facit, si- 
oatipse alibi, Pallas, Evander in insis: 
ant Greece deolinavit, ὁ Edavige.” ad 
Ea. viii. v. 185. That Evandrus here 
isthe true reading, is shewn by that 
diligent and exact seholar Pierius. 


of the same book, and on ©n. iii. v. 
108. See Servias also on Eolog. x. 
v. 1. and 18. and in other places. 

§ Circa Epod. xvii. v.17. “ Sane 
observavi ia IJambis, sermonihus, et 
epistolis Latinas deolinationes liben- 
tius adhibere nostrum; in carminibus 
Greecos. In illis Cretam, Helenx, Pe- 
nelopam habes; in his Creten, Hele- 
nes, Penelopen. Quippe in illis pe- 
ram et nativam orationem § sectatus 
est; in his plas ἘΧΟΤΙΟῚ XrTORIS et 
TRANSMARIN® ELSOANTIZ£ aficota- 
vit.” Dr. Bentley does not indeed ex- 
pressly meiition the accent, bat termi- 
nation only: but the accent is neces- 
sarily implied as following the termi- 
nation, according to that of Donatus ; 
“* Sane Greeca verba Grecia acoenti- 
bus melius efferimas.” Putsch. 1741. 
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' Dr. G. defends his former explanation of a passage 
from Dionysius Thrax (which I rejected) * by still sup- 
posing the word εὐρυτέρα, when joined with φωνὴ, to sig- 
nify the same as paxporfpa:+ and asks what else it can 
there mean? I say, it can rot mean length without the 
greatest: perversion of language. It is the business of 
the person who cites the passage, to ascertain what it 
does mean: it is enough for me to shew what it does 
rot. And I cannot think that Dionysius intended by 
those words to assign length, as necessarily annexed to 
the acute tone (which is the thing that Dr. G. labours to 
prove, and wants to deduce from those words), because 
the same author, in the same MS. piece, applies to the 
same Tévoc such words as express height and lowness 
alone. "Ἔστι Τόνος (he there } says), “ENII'TAZIS ἢ “ANE- 
LIZ, ἢ μεσότης συλλαβῶν εὐφωνίαν ἔχουσα. That this ért- 
racic and ἄνεσις express elevation and depression of 
tone alone, without any reference to χρόνος, is clear from 
Aristoxenus and others, cited in my Essay, who make 
χρόνος a separate quality. I believe, therefore, that the 
sense of long cannot any how be extorted from the words 
of Dionysius. 

The word εὐρύτης hath led Dr. G. into strange confa- 
sion, from a supposition that Aristotle’s δασύτης, Scali- 
ger's affiatio in latitudine, and what I have called em- 
phasis, spirit, or aspiration, do belong to different mea- 
sures of the voice. Whereas they all express the same 
thing, a greater exertion or profusion of breath, differing 
only in its application. When this adflatio, i. 6. additie 
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* Essay, p.142. 

ἡ Second Dissert. p. 62—65. 

¢ This is in ὁ MS. of the Mediceam 
library, communicated by Magliabechi 
to Mr. Wetstein, some parts of which 
he published in his Appendix ad Dis. 
sert. Dr. G. I suppose, took his sen- 
tence of Dionysius from this Appen- 
dix, in which I Gnd it. The words of 


Dionyaing, which I have given, are 
the same with those used oa the same 
oocasion by Mosehopulus and Gaza. 
And Urbanus (in tract. de accent.) says 
they are by Choeroboscas attributed 
toHerodian, who, probably, transcribed 
them from Dionysius Thrax. Saoh 
a consistency there is in the doctrine 
of the ancient and later Greeks. 
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Spiritus is made to a single letter, as in ¢, x, 9, (on which 
account Plato * reckons ¢ among those letters which he, 
with the greatest propriety, calls πνευματώδη) it is gene- 
rally termed aspiration ; when it is made to a whole 
word, to part of a single sentence, or of a whole dis- 
course, it is commonly called emphasis, or spirit: but 
the adflatio, the additional profusion of breath, is of the 
same nature in all these cases. For a fuller illustration 
of which, I refer the reader to the latter part of my first 
chapter. 

Dr. G.’s interpretation of Dionysius Thrax, brings me 
to the consideration of that point; “‘ which, indéed, is 
the main foundation of the present controversy;”}+ the 
true nature of the acute tone: which I think by no means 
necessarily connected with a long time, though some- 
times joined with it. Dr. G. on the other hand, is of 
opinion, that a delay of the voice or addition of time 
must attend that stress which belongs to the acute ac- 
cent.{ I entirely agree with him in considering this as 
the main point in the present disquisition: because, if 
his hypothesis is true, our accentual system must fall at 
once, since the acute mark appears over as many short 
as long syllables, the true quantity of which must con- 
sequently suffer by our expressing the lengthening acute. 
On this head, those who have read my seventh chapter, 
will not perhaps think it necessary for me to add much 
here. But since Dr. G. supports his opinion by two 
authorities (which are indeed much more in his favour 
than those of Dionysius Thrax and Porphyry, unfortu- 
nately alleged before), I will here examine what he now 
farther advances in support of this strange doctrine, so 
repugnant not only to antiquity in general, but to the 
powers and practice of millions of voices at this day in 


* In Cratyl. tom. i. p. 427. edit. 
Serran. 

+ Pref. to Second Dissert. p. i. 

t “ The pronunciation of a syllable 
depends apoa the body of the syllable 
sounded. Now this body-is made up, 


not only by the letters in the syllable, 
bat also by the stress that is added to . 


.it, or by the delay that is cansed by 


the acute acoent. And every such de- 
lay is βραδύτης τις τοῦ χρόνου. Second 


" Dissert. p. 55. 
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Europe, which not only can, but frequently do, elevate 
the sound of a syllable without lengthening it. 

The first author, whom he produces in defence of his 
Opinion, is the * scholiast on Hephestion (whoever he 
was), who says, “ that the acute lengthens a short vowel :” 
and gives an instance of it in this lme of Homer, 


Τρῶες δ᾽ ἐῤῥίγησαν, ἐπεὶ ἴδον αἰόλον ὄφιν. 


Here then the first syllable of ὄφιν is lengthened by the 
acute. But let me ask, if so, how comes the first of ἴδον 
not to be lengthened too? How does that-escape the 
protracting power of the acute? Does the acute operate 
by prolongation on one short syllable and not on an- 
other? This I cannot understand. Neither does the 
scholiast, or collector of the scholia, himself; or if he 
does, he thinks it not worth remembering; for a few 
pages + after, he forgets the protraction of the acute, 
and gives the foregoing line from Homer, as an instance 
of the μείουρος, i. 6. of an hexameter ending with an iam- 
bic ; according to which the first syllable of ὄφιν be- 
comes short again, and so the acute is soon deprived of 
that retarding power, which it had a few pages before. 
I was not ignorant of this passage in Hephestion’s book, 
nor have I dissembled it, but given it in the 1415 page 
of my Essay (which was printed long before I saw Dr. 
G.’s Second Dissertation), to which place I beg leave 
to refer my reader, who will from thence readily judge 
what weight is to be allowed to such an eyidence so 
grossly contradicting itself. | 

But Dr. G. has another witness of more authority, who 
affirms the same with the scholiast above; saying,} “ that 


- 9 Second Dissert. p. 58,59. Αὕτη οὖν φύσιν καὶ δύναμιν, ὡς μὴ μόνον ἐφρικειρεένη 
ὦ ὀξεῖα ἐπικειριένε τινὶ τῶν βραχίων ἢ βρα- ἰαάνω βραχείας, μεᾳκπύγειν αὐτὴν, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
χυνομένων διχρύνων, μεκύνει" ὡς ἐπὶ «ἢ, «σροχκειμέγη, καὶ μεταπειμένι, δύνασθαι τῇ 
χες ὅ' B33 Σ ἴδον ald βραχείᾳ χρόνον χαριεῖσθαι. 
Tees δ᾽ Efkoneay, ἐπεὶ ἴδον αἰόλον ὄφιν. t Pog. 92. edit. Pauw. 
ee ἡ οὖν ὀξεῖα τοιαύτην Exes ἢ $ Eustath. αὐ Odyss. K. γ. 60. V. ill, 
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the acate is capable of lengthening not only the short 
vowel on which it lies, as in αἰόλον ὄφιν, but likewise 


the short vowel preceding and following it.” A round — 


declaration this, extending the power of the acute very 
wide indeéd over the adjoining syllables! In conse- 
quence of which, not only the second syllable of λεγό- 
peva ts or may be long, but likewise the first and third 
too, and so the word, instead of being, as most scholars 
imagine, a proceleusmatic foot, Azyouéva will become the 
‘fourth epitrite λεγομενά. Dr. G. I am persuaded, is too 
well acquainted with ancient metre, to swallow doc- 
trines, on the credit of the foregoing sentence, clogged 
with such inconsistencies, and so utterly subversive of 
all true quantity, for the preservation of which he is 
justly solicitous. Such solutions of a difficulty will very 
well serve such critics in metre as Joshua Barnes and 
Ralph Winterton, who, to save themselves the trouble 
of farther inquiry, hastily snap at them, and hurry on to 
the next difficulty, which is to be cleared up in a like 
manner. But they are laughed at and despised by every 
schoolboy, who has but looked into Dr. Clarke’s notes 
on Homer. But how does Eustathius himself apply 
these principles? the penultima of Αἰόλου, he says, is 


fol. 1647. Edit. Rom. Second Dissert. 
p- 60, 61. 


Biv εἰς Αἰόλου κλυτὰ δώματα------ 


᾿Ααγαρύτης ἐστὶν, ὡς τοῦ Αἰόλου ἀντὶ pane 
ρᾶς ἔχοντος τὴν παραλήγουσαν.--------- θερα- 
ora δὲ τοῦ μετρμικοῦ πάθους μάλιστα ἡ 
ὀξεῖα, δυναμένη ἐκτείνειν, ὡς ἀλλαχοῦ 
δῤῥέθη, οὗ μόνον βραχὺ φανῆεν ᾧ isrixesras, 
ὡς ἐγ τῷ αἰόλον ὄφιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ πρὸ 
αὑτῆς, καὶ τὸ peer’ αὑτήν. Thas Dr. G. 
has cited it. But there is another 
.Feason given by Eustathias, (in a part 
_of this comment omitted by Dr. G.) 
to explain the irregalarity of the metre 
in Algae; and tbat is the ἀδιαφορία, 


the indifference and licence, which was 
more allowed in the quantity. of proper 
names than of other common words. 
This shoald have been produced ; be- 


cause it is at least as good anaccount of -: 


the matteres the other: though neither 
of them satisfactory and right. If Dr. G. 
read to the end of this note of Eusta- 
thius, he there found in the remark on 
the ciroumflex of Biv, a very ancient 
author quoted, Heraclides, (who wrote 
before Apollonius Dyscolus ; for he is 
cited in a case of accent, in Syntax. 
p- 326.) whose observation on the ac- 
cent of ἔχρην, ἔβην, and such words, is 
agreeable to the rule and praclice of 
modern accentuation. 
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lengthened by the acute in the following verse, (Odyss. 
K. v. 60.) 


Bay εἰς Αἰόλου κλυτὰ Sauara’ τὸν δ᾽ ἐκέχανον. 


Now he here owns himself, that in this penultima there 
is λαγαρότης and μετρικὸν πάθος, a violation and laxity of 
metre, of which the acute is to be the θεραπεία, the resto- 
rative medicine, such as it is. He calls the verse also, 
in that part of the annotation which is omitted by Dr. 
G. πρόκλαστος καὶ σφηκώδης, broken and pinched. 'These 
words of Eustathius shew, I think, that he was himself 
far from being satisfied with his own explanation: but 
if he really was, he will hardly bring any accurate * per- 
son into the same opinion. Barnes indeed in this book 
of the Odyssey greedily catches at it, and applies it with 
perfect assurance of its strengthening quality; for in a 
few lines before (K. v. 36.) where the same word occurs 
with the same quantity, 


Δῶρα wap’ Aiddou peyaAfropop———— ὁ 


“ Media τοῦ Αἰόλου (says he) producitar ante Liquidam, 
vique foni, qradam denique metri necessitate.” ‘That is, 
“‘ the tone lengthens it, and it is long because it must be 
so.” Let those accept this, who will. I will not, as long 
as another explanation of it is to be had: and with that 
Dr. Clarke, without going far, supplies me. ““ Notata 
dignius (says he on the same passage) quod ait Athe- 
nzus : Οἱ ᾿Αχαιοὶ [f. ᾿Αρχαῖοι] τῷ 6 ἀπεχρῶντο ov μόνον ἐφ᾽ 
ἧς νῦν τάττεται δυνάμεως" ἀλλὰ καὶ ὅτε τὴν δίφθογγον διαση- 
μαίνει, διὰ τοῦ 6 γράφουσι Ut adeo Αἰόλον hoc in loco 


9 His famous abridger, Hadrian. 
Janius, who is generally judicious m 
his extractsfrom the Archbishop's great 
work, seems to have been dissatisfied 
’ with his master’s two solutions of the 
knot before us: for he passes them 
over in silence, and says only ὁ οὕτω 
παϑὼν στῖχος οὐ μόνον λαγαρὸς, ἀλλὰ καὶ 


πρόκλαστος καὶ σφοκώϑες τ “ the verse 
thus circumstanced is not ouly loose, 
but broken and pioehed.” 

+ ‘‘Greei veteres atebantur litera é 
non solam in qua nunc ordinatar po- 
testate ; sed etiam, cum diphthongus 
[οὉ] denotatar, charecterem selum ὁ 
adhibent.” Athen. lib. xi. οἰ 5. 
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pronuncietar AlofAov.” Those who may doubt of this 
on Dr. Clarke’s authority, will, if they tarn to Dr. Tay- 
lor's Elements of Civil: Law,* not only find all their 
doubts cleared up'in regard to this passage, but great 
light thrown on others of the same author, by a masterly 
application of the most sound principles of criticism. 
When Dr. G. cites the foregoing passages from He- 
pheestion’s scholiast and Eustathius, he introduces them 
by the name of testimonies of THE ancient Greek gram- 
marians >+ upon which I expected to see a creditable 
list, containing the names of Aristarchus, the three Dio- 
nysii, Trypho, Apollonius, Herodian, &c. Dr. G.is, I 
believe, the first man who ever honoured that scholiast 
above and Eustathius with this eminent title of THE 
ANCIENT GREEK GRAMMARIANS. Whether this name 
is given to these fwo as the most distinguished, κατ᾽ 
ἐξοχὴν, or, as the representatives of all the others, who 
commonly bear the same name ; I do strongly except to 
their new title, thinking that Aristarchus, Dionysius, 
Apollonius, &c. have at least an equal, if not superior, 
claim to that appellation. And they all give instances ἡ 
of the acute being joined with syllables which we are 
sure were skort. And, indeed, after all, so does Eusta- 
thius himself in a-hundred places, and our scholiast in 
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* P.553—556. ‘‘ There are pas- 
sages in Homer, which generally are 
passed over disregarded and without 
being anderstood, by all such who are 
etrangers to the ciroamstances of Greek 
literature at the tinse when Homer wrote. 
—aA scholar and a critic is bound to see 
a language in its first principles, in 
what I think philosophers call the 
naked form. For it is in criticism as 
in physic. No medicine oan be applied 
successfully, without some knowledge 
of the constitution.——The O for a 
while denoted the diphthong Or.— 
Thus we need not be startled at δῶρα 
wag Alcrov μεγαλήτορος. Βῆν εἰς Alodov 
Ἀλυτὰ δόματα. For the writing was 


Ο, the pronanciation was OY. Ho- 
mer, a stranger to diphthongs, wrote 
the following words, Οὐλομεένην. Νοῦσον, 
&o. with the simple element thus, 0ΔΟ- 
ΜΈΝΗΝ. NOXON.—Upon the whole, a 
man that sita down to Homer, must 
read him in bis own alphabet, and not 
scratinize his text by powers and cha- 
racters, by those helps and conveniences 
of language, which were introduced 
after his age, and of which it is not 
possible ho should have any idea.” Dr. 
G. I am_ convinced, will think this 
worth his attention ia the case before 
us.—See also Dr. Taylor's Comment. 
ad Marmor Sandvic. p. 7. 9. 
t Second Dissert. p. 55. 
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that quoted by Dr. G., wherein φίλος is acknowledged 
to be * acuted on the first syllable, which is short. 

In urging this point concerning the acute giving a 
length as well as elevation to a syllable, I am surptised 
he does not perceive that in consequence of this he must 
prove the first syllables of all such words as dximos, 
dégeres, légas to be long, and thus must lengihen near 
half the short syllables of the Roman language. He 
does and must allow the foregoing acuted syllables to 
be short, ¢. 6. to have been actually pronounced by the 
Romans with one, or a short, measure of time. What 
is to become here of the lengthentng acute? Iam al- 
most ashamed of dwelling so long on the proof of so 
very clear a point. These Latin syllables then had the 
acute, and yet were short: and why not the Greek have 
it in like manner? But why should I labour to evince 
by reason, what is granted fo me by Dr. G.’s own con- 
cession; or why allege any authority against him but 
his own; which allows “ that eack accent, considered 
of itself, is capable of two modifications in point of 
time,”+ i. e. if I interpret these words properly, “ ad- 
mits two different measures of time, a greater and a 
less?” 

His singular doctrine concerning the lengthening power 
of the acute is, I must own, introduced{ by him with 
some diffidence and a seeming unwillingness to affirm, 
that it absolutely gives a long time to a syllable. He 
says therefore it gives an addition of time, a βραδύτης 
τις τοῦ χρόνου, a kind of delay in time, ἃ προσθήκη 
ἀκουστικὴ καὶ αἰσθητὴ, an additton of length perceptible to 
the ear, such as consonants give to a short vowel, by 
which means orpé, though short, is longer than ὅ. Be 
itso. Yet this additional time of the rhythmici doth 
after all leave the syllable orpd skort with the metrici 
and grammatici, to whom.our question belongs.§ And 


Φ Second Dissert. Ὁ. 58. rhythmici, and metrici or grammatici, 
4 Ibid. p. 78. in this respect, see what I have given 
Ζ Ibid. p. 49—55. in the foregoing Essay, p. 17. from 


§ On the diference.between the Hephmstion, and -from - Victorinas, in 


- “----ο-“ ———_—- -- ~~ Ξ ~~ - --““ιἕ͵,ὧὖἔν-- fone — 
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let the acute then be allowed to give the same additional 
length to a short syllable, as in the penultima of Σωκρά- 
την, it yet, according to these principles, will leave it 
short in a metrical sense; and that is all I require: for 
the quantity will be still unhurt: and in the following 
lines the antepenultima ¢4, of erpopaAryy:, with all the 
retarding quality of its acute, will be to all the pur- 
poses of prosody at least as short as the pree-antepe- 
nultima orpo: 


Μαρναμένων ἀμφ᾽ avrév’ ὁ δ᾽ ἐν στρὕφάλιγγι κονίης 
Κεῖτο μέγας μεγαλωστὶ, λελασμένος ἱπποσυνάων. 


The same, which is here said of φά with its acute con- 
tinuing short, is equally true of the acuted penultima 
μέ in Μαρναμένων, μέγας, λελασμένος, and the acuted ulti- 
ma of αὐτὸν and μεγαλωστί. 

Not that I will admit this additional length from the’ 
acute, harmless as itis to quantity, being persuaded 
with Bishop Hare, that, instead of necessarily adding 
the least degree of delay to a syllable, it may rather 
make a short one even more short. Hinc usu vent, ut 
brevior acuta videatur, etiam cum ipsa quoque brevis est.* 

If Dr. G. should choose to retract his concessions 
relating to the nature of the acute, I am not unwilling 
to remit them to him, and will engage myself to prove. 
the truth of my own assertion, concerning it, to sense. 
I will elevate and shorten the penultima of xvofov, in 
the judgment of any ear that can distinguish a high 


p- 22%. And tothe seme purpose also dam tempora, ad certam mensuram non . 


Sext. Empirious : Μουσικοὶ ρεὲν γὰρ ἴσως 
ἀλόγους τοὺς χρύνους, καὶ φωνῶν παραυξή- 
σεις δυνάσογται ἀπολιπεῖν' τοῖς δὲ μὴ χω- 
ἐοῦσι τὸ τοιοῦτο βάϑος Τραμματικοῖς τῆς 
ἀπορίας, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸ μόνον εἰς βραχεῖαν καὶ 
μακρὰν δικιρουμένοις τὴν γενικὴν συλλαξὴν, 
οὐκ iors συγγνωμονέῖν δίπαισν. Musici 
quidem fortasse poterunt relinquers φιια- 


minutim exacta, et vocum augmenta le- 
via. Grammaticis vero, qui non copiunt 
profunditatem hujusmodi dubitationis, 
sed solu Syllabam in genere dividunt 
in brevem et longem, non equum est 
tgneeere Adversus Grama i. 


cap. 6 
Φ De Metr. Comic. | Ρ. 6%. 
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from.a low tone, in aseasy and discernible a manner, as 
I can shorten the grave penultima of maximos. ‘The 
difference between the two to me is, that xupfov sounds 
much more agreeably to my ear, than if it were κύριον. 
I do therefore, in answer to Dr. G.’s queries,* declare, 
that “1 speak upon a supposition, that an acute 
accent may be founded in such a manner, as will not 
make the short syllable, upon which it is laid, appear 
long.” And let this then be called, as Dr. G. requires, 
“the standard accent ;” by which I mean only an ele- 
vation of sound, connected commonly with a long time 
in modern languages, but frequently separated, and 
always separable, from it in the Greek and Roman; 
separable not only by the ancients, but by as. And 
when therefore we do not separate this acute from a 
long quantity in places where the ancients did, that I 
call an abuse. Dr. G. seems to think it strange, that 
‘‘ I would have our own language pronounced by one 
accent, and the Greek by another.” But this I would 
have done, and shew it may be. If to the Greek lan- 
guage we are to join our own lengthened acute, because 
we are Englishmen, why not join to it likewise our own 
letters and characters, and thus thoroughly medernize it 
at once by giving it English types? Which, if done, 
however ridiculous this supposition may appear, would 
not so much affect the true sound of that language, 
as the application of an accent to it different from 
its own. 

Dr. G. complains,+ that my account of the acute was 
obscure and hardly intelligible. I had said that “‘ accent 
is not only distinct from quantity, but in the formation 
of the voice really antecedent to it. The height or pitch 
of the sound is taken first, and then the continuance of it 
is settled.”{ Agreeably to this, after having shewn that 
every acute sound operates quicker on the sense than a 
grave (which is as well proved by modern philosophy 


9 Second Dissert. p.75, 76. 78, +t Ibid. p. 85. 85, 86. 
80. + Esasy, p. 7. 
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as by those passages collected by me from the * ancients), 
I said, that, ‘‘ even when the acute is joined with a long 


syllable, though the duration of the sound [when elevated] 


is long, yet the power and effect of the acute [i. ¢.-of the 
elevation itself] is short and quick to the sense ;+ which 
can perceive the effect of this elevation, before the con- 
tinuance of the note is determined one way or the other 
for long or short.” If he really does not understand this, 
I am sorry that I am not more fortunate and clear in my 
expression; but comfort myself with the hopes, that it ap- 
pears not unintelligible to, other readers. His complaints 
of the obscurity of my writing in some places, and his 
perversions of it in others, do now convince me of the 
expediency of that advice, which I offered to certain 
readers, from Gaudentius, and prefixed to my Essay. I 
have great reason to think that Dr. G. is not duly τὴν 
ἀκοὴν γεγυμνασμένος, hath not an ear rightly disciplined 
to the question; since he seems not to distinguish be- 
tween the mere elevation of a sound, and the duration 
of it after it is elevated. If he could have distinguished 
this, he would not have written some of the latter pages 
of his Second Dissertation. 

When the acute accent, as described by me to be quick 
and rapid, is by him called mine,{ he gives to me what 
has many owners; who have at least a joint property in 
it with myself, and indeed a much better; I mean || Aris- 
totle, Cicero, Platarch, Macrobius, Suidas, J. Pollux, 
Stobzus, Pet. Victorius, Salmasius, Lipsius, and Bishop 
Hare. For all these writers described it before me in 
the same manner. 

As he diverts § himself so . much with the confession 
whieh I made, of my inability fully to express to my 
satisfaction some things which I had conceived; I could 
amuse him, since he is so easily pleased, with a hun- 


4 Essay, latter part of the seventh ἢ Essay, Jatier part of the seventh 
chapter. chapter. 

4 Ibid. p. 144. Ὁ Second Dissert. p. 87 , 88. 

¢t Second Dissert. p. 86. 
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dred passages out of Cicero and all the best writers, who 
frequently acknowledge the same inability. They all, 
on several occasions, own they cannot find expressions 
adequate to their ideas: and my own incapacity in this 
respect, I am neither ashamed to perceive or to acknow- 
ledge. I often conceive things in my own mind, which it 
is not in my power to communicate to another. Particu- 
larly in a case of sound, it is frequently very difficult to 
convey in a precise manner the idea of it, except by 
sound, or by characters appropriated to it, t.e. by musi- 
cal notations. Of this, no doubt, Michaelis was sensi- 
ble, when in writing upon this very subject he says, that 
he “‘ cannot express himself so clearly to the reader, as 
he might, if his paper could speak.”* Are we to con- 
sider these words of Michaelis as a ridiculous confession 
of inability, or as a proper apology of diffidence ? 

_To those many difficulties, which Dr. G. confesseth+ do 
attend the defence of his system, let me add a trifling one 
which perhaps he doth not see, arising from the different 
representations he hath given of me. For if I was capa- 
ble of writing such despicable jargon, as he, by a mis- 
interpretation of my words, imputes to me {in some 
places, I mnst be so far from having those literary qua- 
lities,|| which his unmerited complaisance hath attributed 
to me in others, that I should be the most dull and illiterate 
of mortals, and deserve to be debarred for the future from 
the use of a pen on any subject, after having so egregi- 
ously abused it upon this. But why should I complain 
of being misinterpreted by Dr. G. when in this respect I 
suffer in such reputable company, as (not to mention 
other authors) Porphyry; whose τόνος, and χρόνος too, 
have been wrested and tortured by a more perverted § in- 
terpretation, if possible, than my poor acute? 


* Seo the note in Essay, p. 200. sion of my words arises from his not 
+ Second Dissert. p. 87. distinguishing between the effect of 
$ ‘‘ This isthe same, asif Mr. Foster the mere elevation of sound, and the 
had said, that though the sound of itbe duration of it when elevated. 
long, yet the soand of it is short.” | Second Diss. p. 2. 93. Pref. p. xv. 
Second Dissert. p. 85. This perver- § Eesay, p. 142. 
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The conclusion of his work doth at length clear up 
tat ambiguity, of which 1 complained in the beginning 
of it: for he cloges his Dissertation by declaring, that 
the main point, which he had in view, was to shew that 
the ancient Greek language cannot be pronounced aceord- 
tng to accents, i. 6. according to that [lengthened] acute 
accent, which we use, without spoiling the quantity.* I 
wonder it should be his maiz point, to shew what I had 
myself shewn, and disapprove what I had condemned 
and endeavoured to correct. But why was this exposi- 
tion of his main point thus postponed, and not given ra- 
ther in the first than the last part of his Dissertation ? 
The reason of it is perhaps not very distant. Had this 
declaration appeared in the title or first page, instead of 
the last, the reader would hardly have turned to the se- 
cond, or chosen to be at the trouble actum agere. But 
we will take his explanation where we find it. And 
the amount then of his argument, as it now stands, is 
this. The present Greek marks of accentuation are, by 
his silence, allowed to be antique, genuine, and faithful, 
which he denied in his former Treatise. But they are 
now, it seems, to be neglected and erased from the book 
of learning, because we cannot in all cases express those 
very tones which they denote. My opinion on the other 
hand is, that they are to be preserved, not only as au- 
thentic and curious remains of antiquity, but as appli- 
cable also to their proper and original use. But allow- 
ing, for the sake of argument, the contrary to be true, 
“that we can ποῖ so apply them in expressing the old 
tones ;” yet, if on account of misapplication we are to 
reject them, we ought, on the same principle and charge 
ef abuse, to expunge from our present Greek alphabet 
all those letters, the ancient sounds of which we do not 
properly express: which should we on that account an- 
nul, we should leave the alphabet in as scanty a state as 
Palamedes found it. This kind of reasoning therefore 
proves too much, and is not to be admitted. But what 
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if we can express the old fones more truly, than we do 
the ancient sounds of many single letters? And this we 
certainly can. There is therefore less reason for sup- 
pressing the tonical marks, than for cancelling those 
single letters; though no good or sufficient reason for 
either. 

If in any of the preceding pages there should be found 
expressions, which may have escaped me in the warmth 
of argument, appearing unhandsomely to reflect on those 
from whom I am by rational conviction obliged to dis- 
sent, all such INDICTA SUNTO. Every thing of that kind 
I should always wish to have as remote from my papers, 
as it is from my intention, 
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BY the Greek language, which thd ΒΕ βάν settee 
forth, the reader is to understand the ancient Greek lan- 
guage, and not themodem. This I look upon as a dif- 
ferent language from the former; as different perhaps as 
the Italian is from the Latin. We indeed call it the 
modern Greek; but the modern Greeks themselves call 
it ῥωμαϊκῆν. Simon Portius was the first, who published 
a grammar of this language at Paris in 1638, which he 
entitled Τραμματικὴ τῆς ῥωμαϊκῆς γλώσσας. And Jeb. 
Tribbechovius, in the year 1705, published at Jena an- 
other grammar of the same langaage with this title, Bre- 
via Lingu@e ῥωμαϊκῆς Elementa. *“‘ Appellatur vero 
vulgaris Greecorum lingua ῥωμαϊκὴ sive Roma, quia 
‘Christiani Greeci Constantinopolim suam novam Romam 
pridem dixerant.” Consistently with this, by accents the — 
reader is also to understand those, which are commonly 
used in writing and pronouncing the ancient Greek. 

It is now about seventy years since Henninias and 
Wetstein wrote upon the pronunciation of the Greek 
language: and the same subject was moved again in 
Italy not many years ago. +Mirtisbus Sarpedonius 
wrote against the accentual pronunciation, and ᾧ Sta- 
nislaus Velastus.-wrote in favour of it. If what these 


® Mich. Langii Meletema de Ori- Roms, 1750. 
gine, Progressu, et variis Fatis Ling. ¢ Tho. Stanislai Velasti Dissertatio 
Greon. Sect. xx. Noriberge, 1708. de Litteraram Grecarum Pronancia- 
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authors have said had been, either way, satisfactory to 
me, the following papers might have been spared. But, 
if Iam not greatly mistaken, they have not gone to the 
bottom of this subject. This I am certain of, that the 
method which I have pursued is quite different from 
any which I have yet seen. However, the*reader is 
free to consider what hath been, or may be said on both 
sides, and then to judge for himself. 
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GREEK ACCENTS. 


A ricnatT pronunciation is necessary in all languages. 
And the more harmonious a language is in itself, the 
more will it suffer by a wrong pronunciation: as, there- 
fore, the Greek language recommendeth itself, above al 
other languages, upon account of its harmony, it must 
be well worth our while, if we would be acquainted 
with its real beauties, to know how it ought to be. 9 
pronounced. | 

The use of accents in the ancient Greek language 
was one thing, and the modern use of them in the same 
language is another. The προσῳδίαι were musical. προσ- 
ῳδία, per dpyavov woh. Hesych. παρὰ τὸ πρὸς αὐτὰς (xt- 
θάρας) ᾷδειν ἡμᾶς ταῖς φωναῖς" ἢ παρὰ τὸ πρὸς αὐτὰς ἄδεσ- 
θαι τὰ ποιήματα. Etymolog. Mag.—And so *Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis, a muchmore ancient writer: προσῳδία, ὃ 
τόνος πρὸς ὃν ἄδομεν. 

+ Henninius and others have argued against the modern 
use of accents in the Greek language, chiefly from ancient 
manuscripts, inscriptions, and medals; in none of 
which any accents appear: and this argument is cer- 


* Ad sophisticos Elenchos Aristo- ¢ Ἑλληνισμὸς ὀρθῳδέρι 
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tainly very strong and conclusive. For as to that part 
of the argument, which is founded upon ancient inscrip- 
tions and medals, if it should be said, that no accents 
appear in them because they could not be conveniently 
placed there, this cannot be said as to that part of the 
argument, which is founded upon ancient manuscripts, 
where they could have been conveniently placed. The 
main force, therefore, of this argument ariseth from an- 
cient manuscripts. And it will appear to have a still 
greater force, ifit be considered, that no manuscripts that 
are a thousand years old and upwards have any accents: 
which is a full proof, not only that accents, as they are 
now used in the Greek language, were unknown to the an- 
4. cient Greeks, but also that they are of a very mo- 
dern date, and were not in common use but after the 
abovementioned period, ¢. e. since the seventh century. 
* Nor were accents generally written in manuscripts 
immediately after that time: for there are many, and 
good manuscripts too, written since the seventhcentury, 
which have no accents at all. But the practice began 
in the seventh century, and by degrees prevailed. 

In the library of St. Germain des Prez there is a 
manuscript of St. Paul’s Epistles, which was copied from, 
a manuscript of Pamphilus, the martyr; as is said in the 
last lines of the said copy. The original manuscript was 
destroyed when the library of Caesarea was burnt; and, 

consequently, the copy must have been made before 

the year 800. In this manuscript there are accents 
which are placed as accents are now placed; and these 
accents appear to be as old as the manuscript itself; 
for the letters and accents are written with the same ink. 
In some places, indeed, the accents have been re- 
touched; but yet so, that it still appears in these very 
places that the original accents (which are not quite 
obliterated) were placed just as they are now placed. 
This, I believe, is the oldest manuscript extant that hath 
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original accents. But even this manuscript carrieth 
with ita proof that accents were not then in common 
and general use: for it hath, not only many words, but 
even many lines, without any accents; which must have 
arisen from the copier’s being used to write indifferently 
with or without accents. 

When I considered this subject, many years 8 
ago, I thought one might argue more effectually 
upon it in a manner that may be called a priori, i.e. 
from the nature of syllables, and even from the analogy 


of the doctrine of accents. Upon this principle I drew 


up some observations, which I have since put together, 
and now submit to the judgment of the reader; premis- 
ing this, that, by the analogy of the doctrine of accents, 
I mean a conformity to those general rules of accenting, 
which profess to have a regard to quantity, and to keep 
as much as possible the accent of the first word, or 
words of the same form, in the same place. 

My design is not to write against all use of accents; 
some accents are and must be used in all lan- 
guages, for there is no harmony in continued mono- 
tones ; and therefore * Martianus Capella very justly 
saith, that accents are the soul of words, and the found- 
ation of music: Anima vocum et musices seminarium. 


But my design is to shew, that the modern way of 


placing accents in the ancient Greek language is wrong, 
because it is, lst, Very arbitrary and uncertain; 2dly, 
Contrary to analogy, reason, and quantity; and, 3dly, 
Contradictory to itself. 

The truth of these propositions will appear from an 
induction of particulars ; and it will be almost impossi- 
ble to keep them so distinct but that they will sometimes 
run one into another. The doctrine of the Greek accents 
is 80 perplexed a thing, that what is a rule in one 
case, sometimes becometh the foundation for excep- 
tions to a rule in another case. And sometimes also the 
tules and the exceptions may bo fairly transposed: so 


— 
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that the exceptions may be converted into rules, and 
the rules may become exceptions. However, I shall 
endeavour to keep these things as distinct as the nature 
of them will allow. 


PROPOSITION I. 


The modern use of accents in the ancient Greek lan- 


guage is arbitrary and uncertain: 


I. Accents are not placed upon words of the same 
form by any uniform and constant rule, but words of the 
same form are accented differently; and words of dif- 
ferent forms are accented in the same manner. 

A polysyllable, whose last is short, and penulti- 

mate long, by nature, may be accented three ways, 

viz. onthe last, penultimate, and antepenultimate ; as 
τύψουσα, τυποῦσα, ταπεινός. And sometimes one and the 
same word of this form is accented two ways: as ἀνίασι, 
ascendunt ; and ἀνιᾶσι, sursum mittunt ; ἀπίασι, abeunt ; 
and ἀφιᾶσι, dimittunt ; διΐασι, transeunt, percurrunt ; and 
διίᾶσι, transmittunt ; olan, or ἐνίασι, introeunt ; and 
εἰσιᾶσι, OF ἐνιᾶσι, tntromitiunt ; κατίασι, descendunt ; and 
καθιᾶσι, demittunt ; μετίασι, persequuntur; and μεθιᾶσι, 
omittunt, All these are third persons plural of ἴημε, eo ; 
and inut, mitto; and, as they are all of the same form, 
they are capable of being, and so ought to be, accented 
in the same manner: whether they come from ἴημε, or ἴημι, 
the sense will sufficiently determine ; and, therefore, 

the rule prescribed in this case must be quite arbi- 
trary. ‘‘ Hoc tamen sciendum est, in eundi significa- 
tione penultimam, cum simplicis verbi, tum composito- 
rum, utrumque recipere accentum posse : sed proparoxy- 
toham habere desinentiam, quum prima singularis est 
εἶμι (i. 6. ἴημι) ; properispomenam, quum prima singula- 
ris est inu.* This rule, I say, is arbitrary in itself: and 
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what further evidently sheweth it to be so is, that, in fact, 
there are, as* Caninius hath observed, many variations 
from it. “In compositions (ab ἴημι) ἐνιᾶσι, at εἰσίασι. 
συνίασι vero et συνιᾶσι. προσίασι, non προσιᾶσι: at ἴασι, ab 
εἶμι, sic componitur, προϊᾶσι, NON mpoiact’ at ἀνίασι et 
ἀνιᾶσι. κατίασιν et κατιᾶσι. διΐασιν et διϊᾶσι. μετίασιν et ll 
μετιᾶσι." 

The first in μία hath an acute upon the penultimate, 
though its a final is short; μία being excepted from the 
general rule, by which nouns ending in ta have the α final 
long. But the last in μιᾶς and μιᾷ hath a circumflex, 
though they are both capable of having an acute upon 
the first, because+ the last is long. The case of sac, ιᾷ, 
and μηδεμιᾶς, μηδεμιᾷ, is the same. And so in ἄμφω, and 
δύω ; which have an acute upon the first, and a circum- 
flex upon the second in ἀμφοῖν and δνοῖν. 

Λόγος hath an acute upon the first, but ὁδός hath an 
acute upon the last; though both of them are 
words of the same form. And 80 ἑκών, volens, is an 
oxytone, but ἄκων, nolens, is a barytone. 

Monosyllables, long by nature, should be circum- 
flexed ; as ἦν, ἧς, }. They are indeed circumflexed when 
they are contracted, but when they are uncontracted, 


they are oxytones by the general rule; and so ὧν and f 


ὄν are accented in the same manner. But this distinc- 
tion is quite arbitrary; for if a syllable be long in its 
nature, no possible difference, as to its sound and pro- 
nuncjgtion, can arise from its being originally long, or 
from its being so by contraction. And, besides, as it is 
laid down for arule in the doctrine of accents, that, when 
the last syllable of a word is short, and the penultimate 
long by nature, this, ifit is to have an accent, must 

be circumflexed ; by this analogy, all monosyllables, 

Jong bynature, should be circumflexed, because it is sup- 
posed that they are to have an accent; and because, by 
being long by nature, they are as capable of being circum- 
flexed, as if they were penultimate syllables: But the 
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rule is otherwise, and the exceptions from it are the 
only monosyllables that are rightly accented. 

Verbal nouns ending im ἐὺς, fa, fov, (which answer to 
the gerunds of the Latins) are accented with an acute 
upon the penuitimate, though the last is short, 7. 6. they 
are accented in the same manner as if they were words 
of the same form with those that have the last syHable 


long. 
14 Verbal nouns ending in roc are accented upon the 
last; as ὁρατός. But when they are compounded, the 
accent is drawn back to the antepenultimate; as ἀόρατος, 
ἃ. δἰ *if the composition is made after the derivation. 
But if itis made before, ἑ. e. if these nouns are derived 
from a compound verb, then they retain the accent upon 
the last; as ἐκλεκτός, ἐσιθυμητός. . But what sense is 
there in this? and what purpose can it serve, but to 
perplex things, which are very simple and easy in them- 
selves ? 

Verbal nouns ending in roc are sometimes tsed in 
different senses ; and grammarians are not agreed how 
1 to accent them according to their different senses.— 

© Ammonins saith, that ἄμητος, with the accent upon 
the antepenultimate, signifieth the harvest, ¢. 6. the fruits 
of the harvest; but that aunréc, with the accent upon 
the last, signifieth the time of the harvest. “Apmnroc προ- 
παροξυτόνως σημαίνει αὐτὰ τὰ Seplopara, τοῦτ᾽ ἶστι τὸν καρ- 
πόν ὀξυτόνως δὲ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦ ϑερισμοῦ. Philoponus 
agreeth with Ammonius. But the great Etymdogist 
saith just the reverse: ἄμητος ὃ καιρὸς τοῦ ϑέρους" ἀμητός 
δὲ, 5 ϑερισμός" οἱονεὶ αὐτὸς ὃ ἀμώμενος καρπός. And so doth 
Suidas : ἀμητός, αὐτὰ τὰ τεϑερισμένα, ὀξυτόνως. προπαροξυ- 
τόνως δὲ, ἄμητος, ὁ καιρὸς τοῦ ϑέρους, ἐν ᾧ δεῖ ἀμᾷν. Hesy- 
chius differeth from himself: ἀμητός, ϑερισμός" ἄμητος, ὃ 
καιρός, 8011. ϑερισμοῦ. And so as to rpvyntoc, a word of 
“the same form. Tpéynroc, ὃ καιρός. Τρυγητός, ὃ τρύγος. 
16 And in this he agreeth with the Etymologist. But 
when he expresseth himself in words at length, he 
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aaith just the reverse, and agreeth with Ammonius: τῆς 
μὲν πρώτης ἀξυγομένηρ αὐτὰ τὰ τεθερισμένα᾽ τῆς δὲ τελενταίας, 
ὁ καιρὸς τῆς συγκομιδῆς τῶν καρτῶν, If this was the rea] 
sentiment. of Hesychius, as there is mast reason to 
think it was, then the accents in the former instances 
musthave been placed wrong, both in the manuscripts 
and printed bhoeks; as indeed they easily might. And 
though these grammarians are ancient in respect to us, 
yet are they moder in respect to the true Greeks: and 
their disagreement is a full proof that the ancient Greeks 
did net use any accents to mark the different senses of 
the same word, but that they are the invention of mo- 
derma grammarians. 

This ig farther evident from hence, that the same 1} 
¥ariation is te be found in the manuscripts, in which 
werds of this form are accented; as H. Stephens him- 
self confesseth, even when he profeaseth to adhere to 
the rule of Hesychiug, as it agreeth with that of Ammo- 
nius. For after he had quoted two passages out of 
Hesiod, in which the word ἄμητος is accented upon the 
first, and signifieth the harvest, or gathering of the fruits 
of the earth, he addeth,* ‘“ Re vera in quibusdam ex- 
emplaribus Hesiodi non ἀμήτου legitur, sed ἀμητοῦ in ci- 
tatis modo lecis.” + Sylburgius hath farther observed, 
that σπορητός, signifying both the action and the time of 
‘sowing; and adoyrdc, signifying both the action and 18 
the time of threshing, are never accented but with 
an acute upon the last; and that the abovementioned, 
and many more words of the same form, are accented 
sometimes differently, though the sense be the same; 
and that sometimes the sense is different, though the 
aceent be the same. And it may be still farther Οὗ: 
served, that ip words of this form the grammarians have 
provided but two places for the accent, according to 
twe different senses. Whereas some of them bear three 
different senses; and yet nothing is said as to placing 
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the accent for this third sense. For instance, ἄμητος 
signifieth the fruits of the harvest, the time of the har- 
vest, and the reaping, or act of getting in, the harvest. 
But upon the whole, Moschopulus ingenuously con- 
19 fesseth, that in all the words of this form, there is no 
reason for placing the accent differently, according 
to the different sense which they bear. And, as what he 
saith on this subject is very full and express, I shall 
produce it here: ἀμητὸς 6 καιρὸς ὅτε ἀμῶσι, καὶ ὃ καρπὸς ὃ 
ἀμώμενος, καὶ ἡ ἐνέργεια, ἤγουν αὐτὸ τὸ ἀμᾷν. ὥσπερ ἀλοητὸς 
ὃ καιρὸς ὅτε ἀλοῶσι, καὶ ὁ καρπὸς ὃ ἀλοώμενος, καὶ τὸ adoav. 
καὶ  τρνγητὸς ὃ καιρὸς ὅτε τρυγῶσι, καὶ ὃ καρπὸς ὃ τρυγώμε- 
νος, καὶ τὸ τρυγᾷν. ἀροτὸς δὲ ὃ καιρὸς ὅτε ἀρῶσιν, καὶ τὸ 
ἀροῦν. δοκοῦσι δὲ ὀξύνεσϑαι, ὡς νεατὸς, ἐπαινετὸς, νοητὸς, 
ἀγαπητὺς, ϑεατὸς, ὑμνητὸς, καὶ ἁπλῶς πάντα τὰ εἰς ὃς ἁπλᾶ 
ὅσα ἀπὸ παϑητικῶν παρακειμένων γίνεται περισπωμένων συζυ- 
γιῶν. αἰτία δὲ οὐ φαίνεται δι᾿ ἣν ἕκαστον τούτων ἐπὶ τοῦδε μὲν 
τοῦ σημαινομένου ὀξυτονηϑήσεται, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῦδε προπαροξυν- 
ϑήσιται. "Epy. καὶ ‘Hu. ver. 386, &c. Edit. Heinsii, 
p. 95. 
20 II. The accent of the oblique cases varieth often, 
and without reason, from the accent of the nomina- 
tive case both as to nature and place. 

Oxytones in eve’ circumflex the last syllable of the 
vocative in ev; as βασιλεύς, ὦ βασιλεῦ : though they 
might retain the acute of the nominative case. And so. 
contracts of the fourth; as λεχώ, ὦ λεχοῖ : which also 
might retain the acute of the nominative case. 

The genitive plural of the first declension is to have 
a circumflex ‘on the last syllable; as ταμιῶν, τελωνῶν, 
μουσῶν, τιμῶν. Now in most of these cases, the last syl- 
lable ought to have no accent at all; but the penulti- 
mate should be accented with an acute;. both because 

the last syllable is long, and because the accent of 
<1 the first word is upon the penultimate, ταμίας, τελώ- 
νης, μοῦσα. 

Θυγάτηρ hath an acute upon the penultimate. But πὶ 
the oblique cases this accent is shifted about in a 
strange manner. It is upon the last in the genit. and 
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dat. sing. and dual, and in the genit. plur. Suvyarpic, ὃυ- 
yarpl, Svyarpoiv, ϑυγατρῶν. ‘It is upon the penultimate 
in the dat. plur. ϑυγατράσι. And in the other cases it is 
drawn back to the first ; and so as to all nouns ending 
in np. 

it. All dissyllable prepositions (except ava and διὰ), 
when they are placed after the case, which they govern, 
draw back their accent; as ϑεοῦ πάρα, τούτων πέρι. This 
is quite arbitrary, and very absurd ; for in such 99 
cases there is no change either ἃ as to quantity, or 
signification. 

The reason of this, I suppose, is, that these preposi- 
tions are, in. this case, considered as if they were, in a 
manner, enclitics. But this is introducing one absurd- 
ity, to support another: for the rales by which the ac- 
cents of enclitics and synenclitics are directed to be 
moved, are as absurd and arbitrary, as those which re- 
late to the accents of words, which are not enclitics. 

If an enclitic is to be considered as so connected with 
the preceding word, as to make a part of itso far as ac- 
cent is concerned, there is more reason to alter the ac- 
cent of the ‘first word, than to remove the accent of the - 
dissyllable preposition; as in the toregoing instance, 
ϑεού παρα. Fora circumflex bears upon its follow- 
ing syllable; and so this cannot have another ac- 
cent. And it cannot bear upon more than one syllable, 
and this too must be a short one: whereas Scot raga 
would be agreeable to the general rules, and have its 
proper accent. 

When a preposition goeth before its case, and is 
joined with it as one word, then the preposition loseth 
its accent, and the accent of the compound word is 
placed according to the general rules; as παραχρῆμα. 
Why then should not dissyllable prepositions, when they 
come after the cases which they govern, be considered 
in the same manner, and have their accents regulated 
according to the general rules, by which compound 
words are accented? For as these prepositions are, in 
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24 both cases the very same, they ought to be pro- 
nounced in the very same manner: 

IV. As to the doubtful vowels a, « v, they may be 
considered in three respects : 

1. As being long or short in the same word. 

2. As being alwaya short in the same word. 

. 8. As being always Jong in the same word. 

Now in those wards, in which the doubtful vowels 
are always long, this consideration (in respect te the 
effect which it hath upon the accentuation) taketa place 
only as to the last syllable, but not the penultimate. 
- Whereas it would be of equal, if not more service, in 
the latter case, because here the reader is in greater 

danger of pronouncing wrong. For instaace; in ἄγ- 

χνρα, γέφυρα, κίνδυνος, ζεύγνυμι, ζεύγνναι, third per- 
son singular, the accent is placed upon the antepenwlti- 
mate. And yet in all these words v is always long, and 
is, in this respect, and in respect also of the final syllable 
(which, in all these instances, is short by nature, or so 
far as accent is concerned), ag capable of receiving a 
circumflex as μῦϑος, κῦδος, σῦκον, ζευγνῦας third persoa 
plaral; or as any of the doubtful vowels, when they are 
always long at the end of a word, are capable of causing 
an acute to be placed upon the penultimate. For in all 
these cases, a, ει» v, have the power of aa, u, w 3 and ᾿ 
are therefore as truly long, as ἡ and w are. For these are 
said to be long by nature for no other reason, but be- 
cause they have the power of ge and oa, ἑ. 6. nandw 
28 require just as much time to pronounce them, as εε 

and oo. And all diphthongs and vowels by contrac- 
tion, are long by nature, because they have in them the 
power of the vowels, which compose them, or from 
which they are contracted; and so they require the same 
time in pronouncing them ; which is the very case of «, 
ὁ and uv, not only when they are always long, but in 
‘ eveyy case, in which they are long; far whenever a 
vowel is long, it hath the power of two short vowels, 
otherwise it would not be long. 

The doubtful vowels, when they are short, are always 
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considered as such in placing accents. They are indeed 
oftener short than long. But if they are always consi- — 
dered, in respect to accentuation, as short, when they 
are short, why should they not also, in respect to ac- 
centuation, be always considered as long, when they 97 
are long? But this is very rarély done. And ac- 
cents are placed in verse just as if verse were prose. 

No vowel can, in its nature, and at the same time, be 
long and short. The vowels a, «, v, até common only in’ 
this sense, that they are capable of admitting of a double 
prosody. But when they have been so qualified, they 
really are as long in one case, and short in the other, asi 
they were always long or short. For it is not the hare 
figure or character of a vowel which determineth its na- 
ture, but the sound, or time, which is given to it. Itis 
upon this principle that * Sextus Empiricus argueth, 
when he would prove that the vowels αὖ are not in 
their nature δίχρονα στοιχεῖα. Τὰ τοιαῦτα τῶν στοιχείων 
ἐπιδεικτικά ἐστι μήκους τε καὶ συστολῆς, οὔτε δὲ μακρά 
ἐστιν, οὔτε βραχέα, οὐϑ᾽ ἑκάτερον, πρὶν ἀπὸ προσῳδίας 
ποιηϑδῆναι. But Empiricus carrieth the argument too far 
when + he concludeth from hence that there are ten 
vowels, viz. η, ὦ, and acv long, and ε, 0, and acvshort. For 
such ἃ multiplication-of vowels would serve no purpose. 
And besides, what the grammariaps mean by δίχρονα 
στοιχεῖα is sufficiently intelligible and consistent. For 
when they say that a syllable is long or short by nature, 
they only mean, that it is so by the prosody, or time, 
which is given to it. And even ἡ and w are long by na- 
ture only in this sense. But the conclusion which I 
would draw from hence will still follow, viz. That if, in| 
the present system of accents, a due regard was paid to 
quantity, the places of accents, in respect to the 99 
vowels azv, would vary according to the prosodia 
of them in their respective situations; which it is evi- 
dent they do not. 


ὁ Adv. Grammat. 1. i. 6. 6. sect. 106, 7, 8.. 4 Sect. 412. 
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PROPOSITION II. 


The modern use of accents in the ancient Greek lan- 
guage is contrary to analogy, reason, and quantity. 

I. Ac and οι, being diphthongs, are long by nature: 
and yet in placing accents αἱ and οἱ final are reckoned 
short; as τύπτεσϑαι, avSpwror—but there is no foundation 
in reason forthis. For no diphthong, considered simply 
in itself, can be favoured in its pronunciation as a sylla- 
ble, which is common in its nature, or by a weak posi- 
20 tion, can: and so it is not capable of being pro- 

nounced short or long at pleasure. This is not done 
when any other diphthong is at the end of a word ; and 
yet the diphthongs a and οἱ have at least as full a sound 
as any other diphthongs; especially if they are pro- 
nounced as the ancient Greeks did probably pronounce 
. them: for a and ὁ are the chief vowels in these diph- 
thongs. In all contractions the « gives way to them; 
they require, in the pronouncing of them, a peculiar 
opening of the organs of speech: and in these northern 
countries we do not extend our organs of speech sufii- 
ciently to give them that fulness of sound which they 
ought to have, and which is given to them in the south- 
ern parts of the world. Farther still, ¢ and w, with an ¢ 
subscribed, are contractions of the diphthongs a: and a: 
31 I mean only as to the writing of them, for they are 

the same as to time; * or rather, they are the very 
diphthongs a: and οἱ, having the « written under them after 
the modern way, instead of having it written at the side 
“after the way of the ancients, who were strangers to the ε 
subscribed. And yet q and w are never considered as 


* Dativas casus, qui, ia Vocibas ia = vectum esset.—In Ingcriptione Farne- 
, per #, subscripto :, exaratur hodie, —siana dativas casus in καὶ οἱ ὦ per EI et 
bic (i.¢. in Inscriptione Bandelotiana) ΟΣ exaratar, ut in Baudelotianis Mar- 
per ὁ exprimitar, : une serie edecripto, moribus. Similiterque dativas in ἃ, 
ut animadvertas in iflis vocibus EN TO! subscripto 1, per Al.— Montfeue. Pa- 
TIOREMOL: idque antequam ὦ μέγα ad- leogr. Grec. p. 138. 141. 
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short in the placing of accents ; whioh manifestly shews, 
that the modern doctrine of Greek accents is not founded 
. Bpon any analogy or.quantity, but is contrary to both. 

- From this rule, however, some exceptions are 
made, ἂν 

For αἱ 

In the tenses of the optative mood ; 88 φιλήσαι. 

For οι 

1. In the tenses of the optative mood ; as τετύφοι. 

2. In contracts; as Σαπφοῖ, Λητοῖ. 

And some perhaps may be disposed te think that more 
exceptions may be made from this rule. For instance: 

For a 

i. In the nommative cases plural of nouns, which 
have an acute upon the penultimate of the nominative 
case singular; as ταμίας, ταμίαι; Αἰνείας, Alwetar. 

2. In all infinitives ending in a, which are accented | 
upon the penultimate; and which accent is acute, 28 
if the penultimate is not long by nature; as τετυψέ- 
ναι, τυπέσϑαι, excepting the first aorist of the middle voice 
in acta: ; which, still making its last syHable short by the 
rule, is therefore always accented upon the antepenuld- 
mate; as τύψασϑαι. | 

For οἱ 

1. In the nominative cases plural of nouns, which have 
an acute upon the penultimate of the nominative case 
singular; as τετυμμένος, τεευμμένοι. 

2. In adverbs; as οἴκοι. To distinguish it, itis said, 
from οἶκοι, Aides. 

I could indeed wish that these, and more particulars, 

‘might be admitied as exceptions from the rule; because 
they would bring things nearer to the standard of quan- 
tity: bat this is-not to be done. 

For though it followeth that the last is short, or 34 
considered as short, when there is an accent upon 

’ the antepenuhimate, yet it doth not follow that αἱ and οι 

final are considered as long, because the ferogeing sylla- 

ble hath an acute; for a penultimate may, according to ° 

the doctrine of ascents, have an acute, whether the last 
u 2 
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syllable.be short or long. The truth of the case is, that 
the rule, with all its exceptions, be they more or fewer, 
is contrary to reason and quantity. For how can a syl- 
lable be considered as short or long, but by the actual 


pronunciation of it, or giving it one measure in the for- 


mer case, and two measures in the latter? Now this is 
a thing which can be determined only by the length or 
shortness of syllables themselves. But the doing of it 
35 ‘merely upon the account of accents, and in so ar- 
bitrary and inconsistent a manner, is dealing too 
freely with quantity, which is not founded on arbitrary 
principles, but in the naturé and reason of things. 

The considering the diphthongs a and οἱ as short in 
respect to accents, seemeth to have owed its rise to a 
corrupt pronunciation of the diphthongs, which -pre- 
vailed among the Romans in the times of Claudius and 
Nero. And ifthe Romans introduced this pronuncia- 
tion into Greece, as it is probable they did, for the 


. Greeks knew it not before Greece was subdued by the 


Romans, then this part of the doctrine of accents will 
evidently appear to be modern, and the time of its com- 
mencement may very nearly be pointed out. Tsaac Vos- 
96 sius hath spoken very fully concerning the facts, 
from which these consequences follow. * “ Eas 
(scil. diphthongos) integras fuisse, et vere diphthongos, 
ita ut utraque vocalis exaudiretur, quamvis vel ipsum 
testetur vocabulum, certius tamen colligitur é scriptis 
‘illoram omnium, qui floruere antequam Greecia Romanis 
serviret. Claudii et Neronis temporibus mutata demum 
fuit pronunciatio, tunc quippe precipue usus invaluit 
ut diphthongi absorberentur, quod ipsum quoque Latins 
contigit Linguz, utpote in gua bivocalium usus maxima 
ex parte cessarit jamdiu ante statem Ciceronis. Non 
tantum insolens quid, sed et vastum et rasticum pre se 
_ferre videbantur diphthongi ΑἹ et OI, nec defuere, credo, 
97 qui fauces non satis patere, nec sine dolore in tam 
latos sonos diduci et explicari posse adfixmarent. 


© De Poemat. Cantu. p. 16, 17. 
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Sine mora itaque ἃ Romanis transtit vitiosus hic pro- 
nuntiandi ritus,ad Greecos, gentem adulandi peritissi- 
mam, frustra reclamantibus doctis, et antiqui:moris stu- 
diosis ; qui licet aliquamdiu restitere, brevi ‘tamen et 
ipsi quoque in mollius loquendi genus concessere; et 
adeo quidem ut Trajani et Adriani seculo bivocalium 
usus penitus cessasse videatur. Hinc est quod in illis 
Marmoribus, quorum Inscriptiones factee sunt post ea | 
tempora, mira diphthongorum confusio occurrat, cum 
‘tamen in vetustioribus lapidibus Orthographie ratio 
optime sibi constet.” This soon became the case of all 
the diphthongs. For * Sextus Empiricus lived under 
Commodus, or soon after; and he expressly saith 38 
that the sound of the diphthongs az, «, and ov, was 
simple and uniform, i. 6. they were pronounced as mere 
vowels. Ὁ τοῦ at καὶ εἰ φϑόγγος ἁπλοῦς ἐστι, καὶ povost- 
δής. καὶ ὁ τοῦ ov φϑόγγος μονοειδὴς καὶ ἀσύνϑετος καὶ ἀμε- 
τάβολος, ἐξ ἀρχῆς ἄχρι τέλους λαμβάνεται. Advers. Gram- 
matic. 1. i. ο. 5. 8. 117,8.—This also agreeth with, what 
seemeth to me to have been, the true origin of the Greek 
accents : an account of which I shall lay before the 
reader before I finish this subject. ; 

II. In the motion of nouns through their numbers and 
cases, the accent of the first word is not kept in its place, 
or removed, or changed, by any uniform rule of analogy 
or quantity. 

Monosyllables, which increase in declining, have 
a remarkable variation in their accents. The acute, 
which is upon the nominative case, ought, according to 
the analogy of the doctrine of accents, to be kept upon 
the same syllable of the increased word as much as pos- 
sible. And yet, in contradiction to this, and to other 
general rules, an acute is placed upon the last syllable 
ofthe genit. and dat. sing. and of the dat: plur.; as χει- 
osc, χειρί, χερσί; and a circumflex is placed upon the 
last syllable of the genit. and dat. dual. and of the genit. 
plur.; as χειροῖν, χειρῶν. And, besides this, the penul- 


oad Fab. Bib. Greo. 1, iv. 8. 18, 
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timate, if it be long by nature, and is followed by a 
_ syHable, is circumflexed in the accusat. singular, and im 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative dual and plural, 
ao = χεῖρα, χεῖρε, ysipac. Whereas the accent of the 
first word might have been kept upon the same syl- 
labie in all the oblique cases; viz. either an acute or a 
ciscumfex: for the quautity of the penultimate and last 
syHabte. would, in all cases, allow of one of them. 

HII. The general rule for placing accents on verbs, is 
te remove them as far back from the last syllable as - 
possible. And yet in the motion of verbs through their 
moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, the accent is not 
always kept back as far as possible, but it is moved fer- 
wards when the nature of the syllables, and even the 
analogy of accents, do not require so forward a motion. 


EXAMPLE. 


τύπτω active. 
2d fut. indicat. 
al τυπῶ, τυπεῖς, τυκεῖ. 
τυπεῖτον, τυπεῖτον. 
τυποῦμεν, τνπεῖτε, τυποῦσι. 
Optat.. 
τυποῖμι, TUMOC, τνποῖ. 
Α τυποῖτον. 
τυποῖμεν, τυποῖτε, τυποῖεν. 
Infinit. 
τυπεῖν. 
Particip. 
τυπῶν. 
Middle 
Indicat. 
τυποῦμαι, τυπῇ, ἐυπεῖται. 
τυπεῖίσνδον, τυπείαϑον. 
- τυπεῖσϑε, τυβοῦνται. 
Infinit. 
τυπεῖσίϑαι. 


ee Oe σὰν 
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So also the 2d aor. infinit. and particip. active, τυπεῖν, 
τυπών ;—the perf. and plusperf. infinit. and particip. ac- 
tive, rerugévar, τετυφώς ;—the two aors. subjunct. infinif. 
aad particip. passive, τυφϑῶ τυπῶ, τυφϑῆναι τυπῆναι, 
τυφϑείς, τυπείς ;—the perf. and plusperf. particip. pas- 
Sive, τετυμμένος ;—the 2d aor. imperat. and infinit. middle, 
τυποῦ, τυπέσϑαι ;—and the perf. and plusperf, infinit. and 
particip. middle, τετυπέναι, τετυπώς. 

‘In all which instances the accent of the -first word 
might have continued the same, and have retained its 
original place, either by the natural quantity of the last 
syllable, or@ecause the diphthong a is reckoned short 
in the modern system of accents. Whereas now the 
accent of the first word, instead of being removed back, 
is not even kept back so much as its original place re- 
quired; but is carried more forward than the natural or 
artificial quantity of the last syllable requires. 

FV. An acute, after its ἄρσις or elevation, cannot 43 
have more than three measures in its. ϑέσις or fall; 
for the ear cannot well go farther to judge of accents. 


- But then the distribution of these measures is quite ar- 


bitrary in the modern system of Greek accents; for when 
an acute is upon the antepenultimate, two of the three 
measures in the fall must be in the penultimate, and not 
in the last. Whereas there is nothing in the rules of 
harmony, and of genuine pronunciation, that can hindér 
two of the three measures in the fall from being either 
in the penultimate, or in the last; as it is in Latin. 
Κύριου and κύριῳ are as harmonious as démini and dé- 
mind. And therefore the accenting of such words upon 
the penultimate, though the accent was originally 
upon the antepenultimate in the nominative case, 
cannot be founded upon harmony, analogy, or reason. 

This is farther evident from hence ; that even in the 
present system of Greek accents, some words are, con- 
trary to the abovementioned general rule, directed to 
be accented upon the antepenultimate, though the last 
is long; as Aivelew, ὄφεως, and many others, which will 
be produced under the third proposition. 
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_ V. The system of accents, I have said, professeth in 
its first rules to have a regard to quantity, but in its 
progress departeth from it without any reason. Many 
words which might, by the first rules in the system of 
accents, be accented so as to agree with quantity, are 
yet accented contrary to it—tpnuoc hath an acute 
upon the antepenultimate; though according to 
quantity it ought to have a circumflex upon the penulti- 
‘mate, and according to the first rules in the system 
of accents, it might be so accented. For they allow 
this, and all words of the same form, to be capable of 
having a circumflex upon the penultimate. © And words 
of this form ought never to have an acute upon the first, 
but a circumflex upon the second. For a circumflex is 
the natural and proper accent of every syllable, that is 
' long in its nature; and a circumflex consisteth of an 
acute and a grave, %. 6. it sheweth that there is both an 
elevation and depression of the voice in the syllable over 
which it is placed. Ἔρημος therefore must be so pro- 
nounced, as if the long vowel in its penultimate was 
46 resolved into two short ones, and the former marked 
with an acute, and the latter with a grave; as thus, 
ip&udc. Now if every vowel, which is long in its nature, 
hath also a natural elevation in its first part or measure, 
it followeth that ἔρημος, and all words of the same form, 
ought not to have, and cannot have, an acate upon the first: 
because they would then have an elevation upon each of 
their two first syllables ; which no language alloweth, 


PROPOSITION III. 


The modern use of accents in the ancient Greek lan- 

guage is contradictory to itself. 
I. The rule for accenting words ending in υς, the 
7 * Etymologist telleth us is this. Polysyllables end- . 
ing in vc, which have the v short, are to have an 
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acute upon the antepenultimate. Ta εἰς ὃς ὑπὲρ δύο συλ- 
λαβὰς, συστέλλοντα τὸ ὕ, προπαροξύνεται᾽ οἷον, λεύκοφρυς; 
ἥμισυς, ἀτράφαξυς. According to this rule; ἐλαχυς ought 
to have an acute upon the antepenultimate; but yet it 
is directed to be acuted upon the last. And the reason 
given for this is, because there is another rule, contrary 
to the former, for accenting some words ending im ve, 
which directeth the accent to be placed upon the last, 
when words of this form have a neutral ending, and an 
a in-the penultimate : ἐπειδὴ τὰ εἰς ὃς ἔχοντα οὐδετέρον 
παρασχηματισμὸν, παραληγόμενα τῷ a, ὀξύνεται, οἷον πραῦς, 
ταχύς, τούτου χάριν καὶ τὸ ἐλαχύς ὀξύνεται. There is the 
same contradictory rule for the accenting of ἐλαχεια ; 
the general rule is this: nouns feminine, ending in a, 
which come from nouns masculine, ending in uc, 
are to have an acute upon the antepenultimate, if the 
masculine hath a grave upon the last; but if the mascu- 
line hath an acute upon the last, then the feminine is 
to have a circumflex upon the penultimate. Ta εἰς a 
λήγοντα ϑηλυκὰ awd τῶν εἰς Ve ἀρσενικῶν γινόμενα, εἰ μὲν 
βαρύνεται τὰ ἀρσενικὰ, προπαροξύνεται τὰ ϑηλυκά᾽ οἷον πρέφ- 
βυς πρέσβεια, ἥμισυς ἡμίσεια" εἰ δὲ ὀξύνεται τὰ ἀρσενικὰ, προ- 
περισπᾶται τὰ ϑηλυκά. According to this rule, ἐλαχεια ought 
to have a circumflex upon the penultimate; but yet both 
ἐλαχεια and Acyea from λιγύς are directed to be acuted 
upon. the antepenultimate. And the reason given for 
this is, because there is another rule, contrary to the 
former, for accenting some of these feminines, which 49 
directs an acute to be placed upon the antepenulti- 
mate, when the word cometh from a present tense. Ta 
δὲ ἀπὸ ἐνεστῶτος παρηγμένα διὰ τοῦ fa «ϑηλυκὰ, προπαρυξύ- 
verat’ οἷον μήδω, Μήδεια’ λίγω, Afyea’ and so ἐλάχεια, be- 
cause * ἐλαχύς is, by them, made to come from ἐλῶ, as 
λιγύς is from λίγω or λέγω. But the grammarians would 
be very hard put to it to prove that these nouns come 
from those verbs, if something more were required of 
them in proof of it than bare assertion. However, the 


® Etymol. in Vocibus Ἑλάσσων et Λιγύς. 
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rules manifestly contradict themselves; and, mstead 
of paying a due regard to quantity, one would think, 
were made. on purpose to oppose if. 

ΤΙ. An oxytone becometh a barytone in a continued 
discourse, except in the case of enckitics ; and the acute 
5g «accent, when so changed, doth nof seem to be either 

ἃ proper acute, or a proper grave. Not a proper 
acute, for .if it were there woald be no change, and 
it would have the same effect upon following words that 
all final syllables, which are acuted, have upon enclitics, 
ἃ, 6. te draw them as it were into one word. Neither 
doth this accent properly become a grave, for there can 
be no grave upon the last but when there is a circam- 
flex upon the foregoing syllable, or an acute upon one 
of the two foregoing syllables, which cannot be the case 
of an oxytone; so that in pronouncing such a word, the 
last syHable is not to be uttered as if it were accented 
with cither an acute or a grave: not with a grave be- 
gy cause it is originally acutitonous; and mot with an 

acute for the reasons abovementioned. * “ Le grave 
ne se marque jamais que dans la suite du discours, et a 
la fins des mots, ou il y auroit naturellement un aigu, 
montrant qn’alors ces mots ne relevent pas tout ἃ fait 
leur finale, mais la softiennent sealement un peu. IIs: 
Ih sofitiennent, dis je, parce qu’il est de la nature de la 
voix, de soutenir tofijours quelque syllable en chaque 
mot, et qu’autrement elle fondroit trop: et ils ne l’ele- 
vent pas:tout ἃ fait, parce que cet elevement paroistroit 
tellement au respect du mot suivant, qu'il sembleroit 
Yunir a soy, ce qui ne se peut faire gu’aux enciiti- 
ques.” 

The mukitig oxytones become barytones in such a 
thanner that they are not to be pronounced either as 
59 oxytones or barytones, is really monstrous. Bat 
besides this, it is a great absurdity, and contrary to 
the nature of all languages, that the same word, when 
pronounced separately, should be subject to a different 


° N. Meth. Gree. p. 546. 
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modulation from what it must have when it makes part 
of a continued discourse. 

Indeed the nature of accents hath not been sufficient- 
ly considered: it is evident that every word must have 
an accent; and it is, I think, as evident, that there is, 
and can be, in nature but one accent, viz. the acute. 
The grave is not an accent, bat the privation of an ac- 
cent: and alt polysyllables which have an acute in the 
middle, must have, or be supposed to have, as many 
graves as there are syllables in those words besides the 
acuted syllable. For the syllables which precede the 
acute, are to be pronounced with a privation of ac-_ ,.: 
_ cent, t. 6. with a grave,. as well as those which fol- 
lew it. But the tone with which the syllables, which 
. precede the acute, are to be pronounced, is not deemed 
an accent; and, therefore, as the reason is the same, 
the tone with which the syllables which follow the 
acate are to be pronounced, cannot be‘ deemed an 
accent. The circumflex, as it consisteth of an acute 
and ἃ grave, can be deemed an accent only in re- 
spect to the former part of it: but this cannot make it a 
distinct accent. The figure of it, indeed, is one, but the 
nature of it is double; and'if it be expressed according 
to its constituent parts, as it was originally expressed, it 
will evidently appear, that the latter part of it is only the 
privation of an accent, i.e. no accent at all; and that 
the former part of it is what only can be deemed an 54 
accent. | 

This must be the meaning of Quinctilian when he 
saith: ““ Est autem in omni voce utique acuta:” as is 
farther evident from what nearly follows: ‘“‘ Praterea 
Nunquam in eadem, flexa, et acuta, quoniam eadem 
flexa ex acuta.” From the former of these passages it 
is easy to observe that it destroyeth all that part of the 
doctrine of accents which relateth to atonics: “ ea vero 
que sunt syllabz unius, erant acuta, aut flexa, ne sit 
aliqua vox sine acuta.” Inséit. lib. i. c. 5. 

I will not pursue this any farther: I mention it only 
to shew how contradictory the doctrine of accents is to 
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itself, and to all manner of reason in this instance. For 
when, bythis doctrine, oxytones become barytones, the 
55 patrons of the system of accents never tell us where 

the acute is then to be placed; and yet it is evident 
that they must have one, for every word must have an 
accent, and every grave supposes an acute. 

1. Many Greek words have an acute upon the ante- 
penultimate, though the last is long, contrary to a fanda- 
mental rule in the doctrine of accents. Of these there 
are four classes: 

1. The Ionic genit. cases in ew for ov, as Alvelew. 

2. The Attic genit. cases of contracts in i¢ and ¢, as 
ὕφεως, ὄφεων 5 σινήπεως, owiprewy. 

3. Nouns in we and wy, which do not increase in 
the genit. case, as εὔγεως, ἀνώγεων. 

4. The compounds of γέλως, as κατάγελως. 

These, indeed, are introduced as exceptions from 

. the gonéral rule, but the words which are compre- 
hended under these exceptions are so numerous, and of 
such a nature, that they must be allowed to be a mani- 
fest contradiction to the general rule. And, besides, I 
have this farther observation to make upon them, that 
they all prove what I have before advanced, viz. that 
there is nothing in the nature of syllables, or the ana- 
logy of the doctrine of accents, to hinder an acute from 
being upon the antepenultimate when the last is long. 
For the reasons given for the accents continuing upon 
the antepenultimate in these exceptions, will equally. 
prove that it might remain upon the antepenuitimate of 
all words which have it upon that syllable in the nomi- 
native case; and, consequently, that κυριου and κυ- 

pty, and all words of the same form, may, according 

to this analogy, have an acute upon the first, because 
they have it upon that syllable in their nominative cases. 

IV. One general rule in the doctrine of accents is, 
that the accent of the first word remaineth on the same 
syllable in declining when no particular rule requireth 
it tobe removed. Now, 

1. The rule itself is contradicted by all those in- 
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stances in which the accent of the first word is removed 
im declining without any particular rule; as μία hath an 
acute upon the penultimate, bnt a cir@mflex upon the 
last in μιᾶς and μιᾷ. So μηδεμία, μηδεμιᾶς, μηδεμιᾷ ; and 
80 ἄμφω, ἀμφοῖν 5 δύω, δυοῖν. 

2. This rule, when observed, is, in mayy cases, con- 
tradictory to another general rule, which requireth 
that an acute should be placed upon the antepenul- 
timate when the last syllable is short, and the penulti- 
mate is not long by nature; for when a masculine par- 
ticiple hath an acute upon the penultimate, this acute 
will, by the present rule, remain upon the penultimate 
ofthe negter gender. And so ἁγιάζον hath an acute 
upon the penultimate, because ἁγιάζων hath an acute 
upon the penultimate, and a neutral participle doth not 
draw back its accent; though it ought not to have an 
acute, as the last syllable is short; and it cannot have a 


circumflex as the penultimate is not long by nature, but — 


its proper accent should be an acute upon the antepe- 
nultimate. And so, likewise, in the imparisyllabical 
declension, when the last syllable of the. nominative 
case hath an acute, this remaineth on the penulti- 
mate of the oblique cases, though the two last syllables 
are short, as λαμπὰς, λαμπάδος, λαμαάδι. 

3. In contradiction te the abovementioned general 
rule, the place of the accent on the first word is directed 
to be removed by three particular rales: 

1. One particular rule, which requireth the accent of 
the first word to be removed, is this: that the last sylla- 
ble of the genitive plural of the first declension is to be 
accented with a circumflex, as ταμιῶν, τελωνῶν, μονσῶν, 
_ although their nominative cases are accented upon the 
penultimate, as ταμίας, τελώνης, μοῦσα. This particalar 
rule, so far as it goeth, is a contradiction to the present 
general rule; and what is farther observable upon it is, 
that itis subject to many exceptions which yet are © 
all agreeable to that other general rule, which placeth 
an acute upon the penultimate when the lastis long. The 
exceptions are, that the genitive cases plural of χλούνης, 
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χρήστης, Ἐτήσιαι, ἀφύη, and: a the feminines of adjec- 
tives in oc, are not to be accented with a circumflex upon 
the last, but witlpati ‘acute upon the penultimate. Now 
these instances shew the absurdity of the particular rule 
for placing a circumflex upon the last syllable of the 
genitive case, plural of nouns of the first declension ; 
and the particularrule, so far as it goeth, contradicteth 
the rule for retaining, in declining, the place of the ac- 
cent of the first word: for all nouns of the first declen- 
sion, which have an acute upon the penultimate, are ca- 

pable of retaining it in the same place in the geni- 

tive plural; and it would be more agreeable, even 
to the analogy of accents, for them to do 80, without 
perplexing the doctrine of accents by rules which are 
perpetually contradicting one another. 

2. Another particular rule, which requireth the ac- 
cent of the first word to be removed, is this; that mono- 
syllables which increase in declining, acute the last syl- 
lable of the genit. and dat. sing. and of the dat. plur. and 
circumflex the last syllable of the genit. and dat. dual, 
and of the genit. plur. ; 88 χείρ, χειρός, χειρί, χερσί, χειροῖν, 
χειρῶν. And yet in all these cases, the accent of the 
first word may be preserved upon the same syllable of 
the increased word, wiz, an acute when that syllable is 
62 not long by nature, and 4 circumflex, when it is long 

by nature and the last syllable is short. So the cir- 
cumflex is placed in the accusat. sing. and in the no- 
minat. accusat. vocat. dual. and plur. of words of this 
form; 88 χεῖρα, χεῖρε, χεῖρες, χέρας. And so the acute is 
placed in the oblique cases of all monosyllable partici- 
ples; as ϑέντος, στάντος, δόντος, ὄντος. 

3. A third particular rule, which requireth the ac- 
cent of the first word to be removed, relateth to femi- 
nines ending in aa, which come from masculine oxy- 
tones in ἐνς or nc. Those which come from a masculine 
oxytone in eve, are to have an acute upon the penulti- 
mate; and those which come from a masculine oxy- 
tone in ne, are to have an acute upon the antepenulti- 
mate. The reason given for this is, because in the for- 
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mer case a final i is long, but in the latter it is short. 63 
Bat this is no reason at all as to the present point ; 
fora final, whether long or. short, is capable of being 
acated. And therefore all the insfances of this kind 
are, in both cases, equally contradictory to the rule for 
keeping the accent of the first word upon the same syl- ἡ 
lable as much as possible. 

V. As the first in τίϑημι, ἴστημι, δίδωμι, ζεύγνυμι, is ac- 
cented, this accent should remain upon the first of the 
third pers. plur. as it remaineth upon the first of all 


_ the other persons, whether the penultimate be long or 


short. And yet, contrary to this analogy, the penulti- 
mate of this person is circumflexed: τιϑεῖσι, ἱστᾶσι, δι- 
cover, ζευγνῦσι. If it be said, that this is donc to make 
these persons conformable in their’ accent to the 
dat. case plur. of the participles of the same G4 
tenses, to which they are like in all other respects, this 
is rather a reason why they should not be so accented, 
that they might differ in accent, as they do in sense. 
But even that rule is not universal; for deo, third pers. 
plur. of ἄημι spiro, is accented by séme upon the first. , 
VI. The second and third persons sing. of the opta- 


. tive passive of verbs in μὲ have a circumflex on their 


penultimate; 85 τιϑεῖο, τιϑεῖτο ; ἱσταῖο, iorairo; διδοῖο, di- 
δοῖτο. But δύναιο, δύναιτο are accented upon the first. 
And so these persons, in these tenses, are always ac- 
cented, when the active is not in use; as δύνημι is not. 
But how can this circumstance be a foundation for any 
difference in the placing of accents in the above- 
mentioned persons of the optative passive of verbs, 
which in all respects are the same, whether their ac- 
tives be in use or not? However, so it is, though it 
contradicts the general analogy of such verbs. 

VII. Dissyllable, prepositions, when they are followed 
by a word which beginneth with a vowel, lose their last 
syllable, and have no accent at all; as παρ᾽ ἐμοῦ. But 
this is contrary both to reason and to the general doc- 
trine of accents ; for no monosyllable can be pronounced 
without some accent. And this analogy is observed 
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whenever the elision is made in a declinable word; as 
δείν᾽ twaSev. For in this case the accent is always drawn 
back to the penultimate, though it might have been 
otherwise placed before the elision; and so it sheweth 
66 that all monosyllables ought to have an accent, 
and that the depriving monosyllables,,which arise. 
- from dissyllable prepositions, of an accent, is contrary 
both to reason, and to the general analogy of accents. 

It is in vain to pretend that accents, as they are now 
used, are consistent with quantity, and that a due regard 
may be had to both. 

1. Because quantity is not the constant, is seldom 
the rule for placing of accents. And therefore, whenever _ 
accents are not placed according to quantity, this must 
cause a difference m the pronunciation. For why are 
accents in any case placed according to quantity, but 
that they may both agree in the pronunciation? and if 
the, pronunciation is genuine and rational when accents 
and quantity agree, it must necessarily be corrupt and 

irrational when they disagree. One of them must 

give way to the other. And if quantity doth this, 
then it will be at variance with itself; and if accents 
give way, then they are nothing as to pronunciation. 

2. Because this is not true in fact. No man can 
read prose or verse according to both accent and .quan- 
tity ; for every accent, if it is any thing, must give some 
stress to the syllable, upon which it is placed. And 
every stress that is laid upon a syllable, must necessa- 
rily give some extent to it, for every elevation of the. 
voice implieth time, and time is quantity, * οὔτε χρόνος 
χωρὶς τόνου εὑρίσκεται, οὔτε τύνος χωρὶς χρόνου. For this 
reason Dionysius Thrax saith, that a tone or accent 
giveth a greater extent or quantity, t τόνος πρὸς ὃν 
ᾷἄδομεν καὶ τὴν φωνὴν εὐρύτεραν ποιοῦμεν. Even a 
rough breathing is able to make a short vowel long for 
no other reason, but because it layeth a greater stress 


* Πρρφυρίου περὶ προσωδίας. Ms. Bib. t Ms. Bibliothec. Medioer. 
Reg. Ang. p. 2. 
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upof it than a smooth breathing doth. And the pause 

which must necessarily be made -at the end of every 

verse, is the true reason why the last syllable is not 

common, but necessarily long. It cannot therefore be 

said that accents only denote an elevation of the voice, 

for no such elevation can subsist, and be made sensible 

in pronouncing, whatever may be done otherwise in 
singing, without some stress or pause, which is always 

able to make a short syllable long. 

It is upon account of this connexion between accent — 
and quantity that Quinctilian saith, that, in the case of 
common syllables, the place of the accent varieth 
‘with the quantity of the syllable. **‘* Evenit, ut 
metri quoque conditio mutet accentum : ut 


‘<__—- Pecudes, picteque Volucres. 


Nam Volucres media acuta legam: quia etsi natura bre- 
vis, tamen positione longa est, ne faciat iambum, quem 
non recipit versus heroicus.” So that, according to 
Quinctilian, when the penultimate of volucres is long, it 
must be read with an acute accent; but wher itis short, 
it must be read without one: which, in both cases, can 
be founded only in the connexion between accent and ~ 
quantity. For if these were unconnected, the two last 
syllables in volucres might make either a spondee, or 
an iambus, without any alteration in the accent. 

In some ancient Latin inscriptions, an acute ac-— 
cent is put to shew that the syllables, over which it 79 
is put, are long: as +STA’TIO’, PATRO'NO’,, PE’DANIO’, 
CLEMENS, MA'NIBVS, CV’RIONE, PECVNIA’. The pro- 
per mark of a long syllable indeed was an apex, or bar. 
However, this sheweth, that in the sense of those who 
engraved these inscriptions, a syllable was long when it - 
had such an élevation given to it, as is proper to an 
acute accent: for otherwise the engravers would never 
Have put two such accents upon one word, nor such an 
accent-upon the first syllable of CvRIONE. 


° Tostit. libic 5. risii Cenotaph. Pisan. Dissert. iv. ὁ. 
*t Lips. de L. L. Pronunt.o. 19, No- alt. 
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Upan the same account some ecclesiastical prete 
7 have made short same βυϊδῆϊοα of Greek words, 

" which originally, and ia their nature, are leng, 
merely because they had only ἃ grave accent, and have 
made long others, which originally are short, merely be- 
cause they had an acute accent. So in Sidonius Apol- 
linaris the penultimate pf Euripides is long, becagse 
Βὐριπτίδης is accented upen the penultimate ; and in 
Prudentius, the penultimate of ewramus, Fdela, Maéshesia, 
Serapts, is short, becanse these worda in the Greek lan- 
gage are accented with an acute upan the entepenniti- 
mate. 

It is as impassible to read prese according ta accents, 
and, at the same time, maintain a duc regard to quantity, 
as it is to read poetry according to quantity and metre, 
and, at the same time, maintain a due regard to accents. 
79 Ταῖς hath never heey attempted, neither can the 

" Other any more ΒΘ done. 

Thaugh accepts are placed, yet they are neyer read in 
verse; because if they were, they would turn verse into 
prose. *°* Si quis itaque hodiernos Greeoorum acoen- 
tus seu prosodiam sequatur et legat Carmina vel Ho- 
mezi, vel cujuscunque alius antiqui pocte:, nulles om- 
nino pedes, nullam vel metrum vel rhythmum agnoscet, 
nihil quod numerosum sit, vel aures afficiat ; sed sonum. 
absonum et ridicalum, et versus qui cantari nequeant, 
denique quidvis potius quam Carmina intelliget.” In 
the original use. of accents quantity always agreed with 
the elevation and depression of the voice. Bmt as the 
modern use of accents seldom agreeth with quantity, 
γα those who would have ἃ pranumeciation formed 
“upon both accent and quantity require an impossi- 
bility. 

Nothmg would shew the absurdity -of the modem 
system of accents in this respect more effectually, than 
to take a piece of poetry, and place the acoents accordr. 
ing to the quantity, which the doubtful and long vearela 
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ad diphthongs have in their respective places. This 
would cause such a variation in the places of the dc 
vents, arivihg from the differeat length or shortness of the 
vowels and diphthongs im their different situations, as 
weald make the modern systent of accents appes? quite 
ridiculous. For of the two sets of accents, witith thie 
would exhibit, the one would at least appreve itself by 
its agreenient with quantity, and the other would immeé« 
distely shew its absurdity by its disagtoément from τς 
oven what it pretendeth to. 

There are syllables, which ate shortet than shortgand- 
longer than long. * Διαλλάττει βραχεῖα συλλαβὴ Bpa- 
xslac, καὶ μακρὰ μακρᾶς, ναὶ οὔτε τὴν αὐτὴν ἔχει δύναμιν, οὔτε 
ἐν λόγοις Ψιλοῖς, οὔν᾽ ἐν ποιήμασιν, ἢ μέλεσι διὰ ῥυθμῶν ἢ 
μέῤρρων κατασκεδαζομένοις ἀᾶδα βραχεῖα, καὶ πᾶσα μακρά.--- 
When.a sliort vowel is followed by another vowel, i¢ 
is shorter that whea it is followed by a mate and τ 
liquid, though it be also short in this position. And 4 
Iong vowel is rot. 59 lohg wher it is followed by another 
vowel, as wher it is. by ofe ov mote consonants, Farw 
ther stil, the aneients were so nice upon the subject: of 
quantity, that they made a difference in the degrees vs 
of the quantity of the same vewel, im respect, not 
only of the letters which followed, but also of those 
which went before it. + Dionysias Halicarnasseus, fo 
illustrate this, produceth the words ὁδός, ῥόδος, τρόπος 


and στρύφος ; in all which the first syllable is short, and 


yet it is longer im ῥόδος than in ὁδός, longer im τρόπος 
than in ῥόδος, and longer πὶ στρύψος thkan in tpdrroc. Ares 
cents can, atid do take no notice of this. But quantify 
can, aad doth. And so did the ancients in reading. or 
repeating both poetry and prose; and made the differ- 
ence sensible to the ear. So hu the foregome instances, 
Dionysius saith that fhe first syllable of the last word, 


though it still remaineth short, yet becometh longer tliat © 


the shertest by the three sensible additions, which oy 
ase made. to it: τρισὲν αὕτη. wovoSiaug ἀκουσταῖς Ma 


* Dionys. Halicar, περὶ Συνϑδίσ. ᾿ονομάτ. §. 15. Ὁ Ibid, 
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κρύτερα γενήσεται τῆς βραχυτάτης, μένουσα ἔτι βραχεῖα- 
And from hence he maketh this conclusion: * therefore 


77 


these four. differences in a short syllable, which. 
have or producc a correspondent sensation, are 


measured or estimated by the addition, which is made of 
one, two, or three consonants to the first short syllable. . 

Indeed all the different kinds of writing, so far as the 
judgment of the ear is concerned, arise from the differ- 
ent manner in which writers dispose letters, syllables, 
and words. As there is no mystery in this, one would. 
be disposed to think there could be no great difficulty 
in the right management of it. And yet how few writers 
are there, who have succeeded in the execution so well, 


78 


as to deserve and leave to posterity an established 
character? Their ill success could not proceed 


from any ignorance of an art, which, in its nature, is so 
very plain and simple, but from their want of that prin-. 
ciple, which alone can secure success; I mean a want 
of taste. This, when we have it, is an inborn principle; 
which cannot be acquired, though it may be improved. 
But the present accents, being founded upon a wrong. 
taste, cannot give or improve a true one; but directly. 
tend to spoil qur taste, if we haveany. For true taste. 


* I give the sense of this passage 
as I think it ooght to be read. The 
original is certainly corrupted. Οὐκοῦν 
γίσσαρες αὗται βραχείας συλλαβῆς δια- 


φοραὶ, τὸν ἀνάλογον ἔχουσαι αἴσθησιν, τῆς 


«αραλλαγῆς μέτριν. Victorius (Var. 
Leot. ]. xiii, 6. 6.) instead of ἀνείλογον 
read ἄλογον. Bat the difficalty doth not 
consist in this word. Whether we reed 
ἀνάλογον or ἄλογον still the grammatical 
construction is imperfect, there being no 
verb to answer to the neminative cases. 


. Dr. Hadson saw this; and therefore | 


he read τὴν ἀνάλογον ἔχουσιν αἴσϑησιν 
wpic τὸν τῆς παραλλαγῆς μέτρον. Mr. 
Upton hath gone farther; and offered 
two emendatiors, one of which seem- 
eth obscure and confused, and. the 


other maketh atill greater alterations 
in the text. But if, instead of τῆς 
παραλλαγῆς μέτραν, we read ix τῆς wa- 
parrayag μετροῦνται, the emendation 
will be easy and nateral, and the sense 
agreeable with the context. For then 
ματεοῦνται will be the verb, to which 
διαφοραί and ἔχουσαι refer, and the sense 
of the passage will be what Dionysias' 
certainly meant. For the additions. 
that are made to the first syllable, be- 
ing the causes of the differences in the 
quantity of it, those addilions must he 
the rale, by which these differences 
are to be measured, and madé sensible 
io the pronunciation. For these ree- 
sons therefore I have translated the 


, passage according ἰο tnis reading. 
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is ever founded in nature. And so is quantity: ‘but not 
so the modern doctrine of accents. 
There is a prosaical rhythm, which is very simple: 


‘there is δῷ oratorical rhythm, which is more numerous ;” 


‘and ‘there is a poetical rhythm, which is the per- 

fection of all human compositions. All these ” 
rhythms arise from a due proportion in quantity; or, in 
other words, from’ a due assemblage of long and short 
syllables, in a certain ratio. Now as a pronunciation 
by accent must produce a rhythm, and this is different 
from that which ariseth from the length and shortness 
of syllables, it is as evident, that one cannot read or 
repeat by accent and quantity at the same time, as it is 
evident that two distinct rhythms cannot be produced by 
the same movements, or that the same rhythm cannot be 
prodaced by different movements. The rhythm of music 
is capable of being varied in many more ways than the 
combination of the different feet, which are used in 
verse, can possibly reach. And therefore masic 

may be so adapted to poetry, that this may be sung, 

and both prodace one rhythm. But the rhythm which 
ariseth from a ‘bare elevation and depression of the 
voice, fixed in every word to certain places by certain 
rules, is of too narrow a compass to take in the various 
combinations of syllables and feet that may be used in 


verse, And, therefore, though the Greek poetry was. 


sung according to musical notes, yet could it never have 
been read or repeated according to the modern accents : 
nor could orations, or common prose for the same rea- 
son, in proportion to the lower degree of rhythm, which 
is proper to them. For it is to be observed, as a thing 
which is essential in the present case, that the rhythm of 
prose is of the same nature with the rhythm of poetry. 
The difference doth not consist in the quality, but 
only in the quantity. Μουσικὴ γάρ τις ἦν καὶ ἡ τῶν 
πολιτικῶν λόγων ἑπιστήμη, τῷ ποσῷ διαλλάττουσα τῆς ἕν 
ῳδαῖς καὶ ὀργάνοις, οὐχὶ τῷ ποιῷ. Καὶ γὰρ ἐν ταύτῃ καὶ 
μέλός ἔχουσιν αἱ λέξεις, καὶ ῥυθμὸν, καὶ μεταβολὴν, καὶ πρέ- 
σον. Ὥστε καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτης ἡ ἀκοὴ τέρπεται μὲν τοῖς μέλεσιν, 
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ἄγεται δὲ τηῖς pustucic, ἀσπάζεται δὲ porePerdc, ποϑεῖ δ᾽ ἐπὶ 
πάντων τὸ οἰκεῖον. Dionys. Halicarm. Περὶ Συνϑέα, Ὀνο- 
mar. ἃ. 11. . 

Metre differeth fram rhythm as the species doth from 
the genys, For which reason the * schaliagt upen Axi- 
stophanes cajlcth rhythm the father of metre, warig μέτρον 
ῥυθμός. Metre ariseth necessarily fram syllables; but 
yhythm may arise fram mere sognds, Metre therefore 
myat produce ane rhythm;.and accents, if they differ from 
ae quantity, must prodyce another, What rhythm is, and 

bow it differeth from metre, is well explained by Lon- 
ginua in those +scholia upon Hephastion, which are as- 
eribed to him. Διαφέρει μέτρον. ῥυθμοῦ. ὕλη μὲν γὰρ τοῖς 
μέτροις ἡ ανλλαβὴ, καὶ χωρὴὶς σνλλαβῆς οὖν ὃν γένοινο μέτρον. 
ὁ δὲ pudpdc ylvaras μὲν καὶ ἐν συλλᾳβῷ. γίνεται δὲ καὶ χωρὲς 
σνλλαβᾷῇς. καὶ γὰρ ἐν κρότῳ, ὅταν, χαλκέφῃ ἴδωμεν τὰς σφέρας 
κησᾳφέροντας, ἅμα τινὰ ῥνὰ μὸν axobousy’ καὶ lprew wagela aud- 
Hoe ἐνρμίσϑη, καὶ κίνηαις δακτύλων, καὶ μηλῶν σχήμαξα,, καὶ 
χορδῶν κινήματα, καὶ ὀρνίθων πτερίσμαα. μέτρον δὲ οὖς ὧν 
γένοιτο χωρὶς λέξεως ποιᾶς καὶ τοσῆς. Sylhables, saith βοη- 
ginus, are the subject matter of τορίχϑ, And indeed it is 
upon this very account that they have been called feet ; 
because when they are so employed they hear some ana- 
82 lagy to the movements of the feet in dancing. So 

{Philoponus. Θεωρᾷται ὁ ῥυθμὸς καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν xpopaty- 
τῶν ταῖς χερσὶ καὶ τοῖς πρσίψ. ὅταν ydp ἡ. ταχεῖα, καὶ Bpadea 
τῶν ποδῶν ἄρσις καὶ ϑέσις λόγον ἔχωσῳ πρὸς ἀλλήλας, ῥιῇ- 
pec γίνετᾳι. καὶ ἐντεῦδεν ἀπὸ pstagopag τοὔξωκ ἡ, τοιάξε τῶν 
συλλαβῶν. -συμπλοκὴ, ἣν παραλαμβάνομεν, πρὸς τὴν τῷν 
μέτρων γένεσιν, πόδες ἐκλήϑησαν. Take now the first ex- 
ample which Longinus mentioneth, that ef smiths strik- 


- ng their hammers upon theiranvils (from whence. music 


is said to have taken its rise), and suppose two sets of 
them, (consisting either of different ngmbers, on of tho 
same number, but provided with hammers of different 


-gatures), tq be striking upon their anvils at the same 


® Nab. v. 638. ὁ Ip lib. ii, Anintet, do Anima, 
+ Buit, Paris, 1453. p. 76. L, L viii. a, 
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tithe, and you will clearly see, thdt, though each set will 
produces a rhythni, yet both sets striking atthe dame Β 
tame miust produce discords. 4 

Arb accents then of do ise? I answer, 

1. Aecents may be useful to distinguish the different 
senben of wotds, which do not differ in forts or sound. 
As εἰμί sunt dnd εἶμι vddo; ἐστόν ἐστέ estis, and ἔστον tort 
bstote ; ob nok arid ob ἐδὲ: In which last words a distinc- 
fion τ be tisefel; though πο that which is hefe made. 
The circittmffex is uftiecessary to this purpose ; as well 
because both thesd menesyllables must; and carinot but 
be pronounteé with.a circumflex, whether it bé marked 
or not, as because the different senses are distinguished 
by the different breathiags j which somé grammarians 
. réekoned dlso among. the rpcoydia: But such distinc- 
tions ought te cause no differencé in the pronunci- δὲ 
ation, becanse there is no difference in the quantity: 
And a careful reader will distinguish then by the con- 
text, without the help of accents, as readily, and by 
the same: means, that he will distinguish the different 
senses of any word, which, with the same accent; car- 
vieth differetit sertses. 

ΤΟΈΟΣ with one and the same accent on the penul- 
timate, stgnifieth the time of bringing forth, the act of 
bringing forth, and. the thing brought forth. In this ¢ase 
the accent, being the same, is of no help to the reader. 
But the context telleth hint ty which of these three 
senses the word τόκος is to be taken im the place that 
Heth before him. And therefore it musf follow frond 
hence, fiat the same difference, as to sthse, night δὲ 
ταὶ well be observed without ab accent. 

*HN, with ond and the same aocent; carritth five differ- 
ent senses: It is the first-and third person singular, and 
third person piural of the imperfect of eld; and then it 
sigwifeth eran’, erat, érant. Kt is tye first person sin- 
galdr of the 8d aor. of ἴημι9 arid then it signifieth ee. 
Asd it is also the first person of the imperfect of φημί; 
and then it signifieth dix. Im all which’ cases the reader 
cam have no help from the scoent, but σον from the 
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context, to find out the sense of ἦν in each particular 
place. And this he will readily do, if he daly attendeth. 
And as such another instance cannot perhaps be pro- 
duced, I mean of one word which carrieth five different 
gy senses under one and the same accent, and. yet 

these different senses are discovered without diffi- 
culty, there cannot be a more evident proof that accents 
cannot be of great use, though théy should be allowed 
to be of some. For a reader may, and will, in all cases, 
discover the particular sense, which a word of different 
senses bears in‘ any particular place, by the same means 
by which he may and will discover the different senses 
. Of ἦν. 

The prepositions avd and 6:4 have an acute upon the 
last syllable, to distinguish them from ὦ ἄνα rex and τὸν 
* Δία Jovem. But a reader must be very stupid, if he can- 
not distinguish a preposition from a noun without the 
assistance of an accent. 

2. Accents may be useful to distinguish the quantity 
88 of syllables. But then to do this they ought always 

to be placed according to quantity; which, in the 
modern use of them, they are not. And therefore, as 
accents may sometimes lead us to the knowledge of 
quantity, so is it certain that they may sometimes mis- 
leadus. The accent of περικαλλέα, being upon the pe- 
nultimate, may induce an unknowing reader, who judg- 
eth of quantity by accent, to think that a final there is 
long. And the rather so, because he may, perhaps, 
have observed, that the penultimate of βασιλέα hath such 
an accent, and that the a final here is long. Whereas 
a final in βασιλέα is long, because it is long in all the 
Attic accusative cases of this form; which, in this re- 
. spect, follow the analogy of the Attic and Ionic genitives 
89 ἴῃ ὡς. Bat α final in περικαλλέα is short; and the 

accent is upon the penultimate only because it was: 
upon that syllable in the nominative case περικαλλής.. 
And so, for much the same reason, in ἱππότα, and words. 
of the same sort, ἑ. 6. whose ending in nc hath been. 
changed by the Macedonians into a, though the α final 
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is short, yet still, notwithstanding. this alteration, the 
᾿ accent is kept upon the penultimate. . | 

‘« Apices, (saith * Scaurus,) ibi poni debent, ubi iisdem 
literis alia atque alia red designatur, ut venit et venit, 
aret et aret, legit et legit, ceeteraque his similia. Super 
I tamen literam apex non ponitur. Caterz vocales, 
quia, eodem ordine posite, diversa significant, apice 
distinguuntur, ne legens dubitatione impediatur.” This 
relateth to both uses of accents, when the sense 90 
varieth, and the quantity is different. But thiswill *~ 
not, by any means, support the modern doctrine ef ac-: . 
cents in the Greek Ianguage, because it taketh in only 
those words that are ambiguous in their sense and quan- 
tity; which are but few. 

Though the apices, which were used by the Latins, 
were distinct from accents, yet still these, when sense 
and quantity are connected with them, come within the 
same reason, and so ought to be subject to the same 
rule, 7. e. that they ought to be used but in doubtful 
cases. This is the only. circumstance that can make 
the use of them proper and necessary. +‘ Longis syl- 
labis omnibus apponere apicem ineptissimum est, quia 
plurime, natura ips& verbi quod scribitur, patent. 91 
Sed interim necessarium, cum eadem litera alium 
atque alium intellectum, prout correpta, vel producta 
est, facit; ut malus, utrum arborem significet, an homi- 
nem non bonum, apice distinguitur. Palus aliud priore 
syllaba longa, aliud sequenti significat; et, cum eadem 
litera nominativo casu brevis, ablativo longa est, utrum 
sequamur, plerumque hac nota monendi sumus.” 

- If the placing of different accents upon the same 
parts, or of the same accent upon different parts of the 
same words, when they carry different senses, should be 
allowed to be ever so proper and useful to distinguish 
these different senses, yet no argument can be drawn 99 
from hence for the use of accents in words, which ~~ 
do: not carry such different senses; much less for the 


* De Orthographia. t Qainctil. lib. i. ο, 7, 
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fatming of ἃ pystért of accents to rua through the whole 
body of a language. For the words which carry sucik 
dificreat senses, dre very fow in ¢cofnpdrison with the 
whele vecabulary of the Greck language, which is a very 
copiots one. Bat accents are placed upon ali words== 
they are placed where they are not wanted ;—where they 
cam be of no manner of use;—and where, if they are 
ebserved in pronouncing, they destroy all that harmony 
whick arieeth from ἃ just quaatity, and upon which the 
beauty aud power of oratety and poetry do, in a great 
measare, depend. 

Upon the whole—on the one hand the advantages of 
65 accents are but small; bat, on the other, they are 

attended with many and great disadvantages. 
| 4. They introduce unnecessary difftcultics ἱπίο ἃ Ien- 
gage, which hath sufficient ones of itself. 

2. They ave placed by rules, which are often ΡΝ 
teary, and contrary one to aadther. 

3. They destroy ali thad harmony for which the Greek 
language is so justly esteemed. 

4. They encourage laziness. It is an: easy matter ἐν 
see an accemt. marked over a syllable, and to place the 
stress of the voice there: but it is not so casy a matter 
to knew the quantity of syllables, and give to every jrart 
of ὦ word its due proportion of time. We ard hereby 
led aad accustomed to trust to our cyés, and not to our 


Gars.. 
OL Prosedy originally was τόνος φωνῆς πρὸς ὃν ἄδομεν-“ 
But now it is.a. quite different thing. From the an- 
cient musieal use of accents therefere no argument cae 
be drawn te support the moderi practice and use of dc- 
cents. Kor though we know but little of the musical: or 
tonical pronuaciation of the ancients, yet thus mach we 
know, thaé it was perfectly. agreeable te the natire arid 
quantity of syllables. Bot the modern use of accents is 
not agreeable to: the nature and quantity of sylabtes. 
Neither hath it any music in %: unless irregular sounds 
can be so called. It must therefore be, as it is in truth, 
a third thiag, distinct from the use of accents anrong 
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the ancient Greeks, and from the nature and quantity of 
syllables; and consequently cannot be supported by 
either, ᾿ 

This conclusion seemeth necessary ; and unless 66 
we make such a distinction, we must run into in- 
explicable difficulties. Ὁ“ Qui porre usus aecentnum 
fuerit in vocali pronuntiatione, ef qua ratione sylaba- 
rum quantitatem, et accentuum inflexionem veteres com 
ciliaverint, nondum ita perspiouc explanatum est.” This 
indeed is @ thing, which can never be explained, se long 
as we confound the modern nse ef accents with thes 
which was made of them by the ancieat Greeks. 

Accents are of less use in the Greek language to lead 
wa to the knowledge of quantity than in any other lan- 
guage; because it affords more helps or criteria to thia 
purpose, which are distinct from accents, and arise 96 
from the very censtitutien of that laaguage. For 
besides the different charactezs, which the Greek lan- 
guage bath for ¢ long and ¢ shert, and fox ὁ leag and @ 
short, hath twelve diphthongs; which are all long. 
By which means an infinite number of syllables aze 
known te be long by the writing and natural sound of 
them, previously to. aay 669. that may be made of ac- 
cemhs. 

Tones, ar aceenis, axe, and cannot. but be used in alk 
Janguages. + “ Ut nulla vox sine vocali, ita sine. accentu 
paella est.” ‘Where a language is net founded ie a wa- | 
tural quantity of syllables, the placing of accents may 
be allowed to be arbitrary. Bat not so where the very 
nature of a language establisheth a difference be- 
tween syllables, and maketh some lang and others 97 
shert. In this case the use of accents. cannot be arbi- 
frazy, but. must corsespead with the natural length or 
shortness of thé syllables, which compose the words. 
of that languege. Otherwise a perpetual discord will: 
PEA, , 
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_ This maketh a great difference between the anvient’ 
Greek and the modern languages. In these the pro- 
nunciation doth not depend upon a natural quantity, 
and therefore a greater liberty may be allowed in the 
placing of accents. But in the Greek language the 
pronunciation essentially depends upon a natural quan- 
tity, and therefore all use of accents that is contrary to 
quantity must be injurious to pronunciatien. 
98 Men are led to accent their words, partly by the 
constitution of their language, and partly by their 

own natural temper. One of a volatile temper will 
love short syllables, and will not like to be stopped 
either by quantity or accent; so that in pronouncing a 
word of three syllables he will ran on, and place the 
accent upon the last syllable, because he can run no 
farther. On the contrary, one of a phiegmatic temper 
will love long syllables, and will be pleased with the 
majesty of quantity and accent: so that in pronouncing 
a word of three syilables, he will naturally lay some 
stress as soon as he can, and fix ‘upon the first for his 
accent. 

We see something of this even in the ancient, though. 
99 not the most ancient Greek language, the dialects of 

which consisted not only in the permutation, eddi- 

tion, and sabtraction of letters, but also in the placing 
of accents. 

The * Dorians put a circumflex upon the last syllable: 
of all their first fatures ; whereas the common language 
put it only upon those that end in Aw, μῶ; vd, ow. 


The + olians are said to have been Papvvraol, i. 6." 


they placed their accents as soon as they could. So 
πόταμος and κάλος had an acute upon the first sylla-' 
ble, which necessarily brought a grave upon the last; 
whereas the common dialect put an acute upon the: 
last; as ποταμός, καλός. Soin ἄεισιν {they pat the ac-' 


cent upon the first; whereas a circumflex was commenly: . 


Φ Mag. Rtymol. in Voce Κύριος. ¢ Mag. Etymol, in Voce dagw, 
+ Mag. Etymol. ibid. 
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put upon the penultimate ἀεῖσιν. And so in * ὕρσω 100 
for ὀρώ the future of dpw: where a σ is inserted 

that it might not.have the form of the fatures of those 
cosjugations, which have the penultimate short, and a 
circumflex upon the last. And in this, as in many other 
particulars, the. Latins followed the olians; and, in- 
deed, it is very.evident that the Latin tongue was formed 
upon the olic dialect of the Greek language. 

But this seemeth to rclate only to what was practised 
by the common people, and in common conversation ; 
for those that wrote in any one dialect, never departed 
from quantity, any more than those that wrote in any 
other dialect. 

The modern Greeks have carried the barbarity of 
accents much farther. They sometimes place the 101 
accent, and even a circumflex, upon the fourth 
from the last: whereas the ancient Greeks never placed 
it higher than the third from the last, nor the circumflex 
beyund the penultimate. +‘ Loci accentuum sunt qua- 
tuor, ultima, penultima, antepenultima, et preeantepe- 
nultima. Preantepenultima acutum agnoscit et cir- 
cumfiexum. Acutum quidem in iis, quorum penultima 
est in ca, ut ἀναγκάλλιασις exultatio, ἐνύκτιασεν nox facta 
est; quasi ca unicam efficiat syllabam, et in προπαροξυ- 
τόνοις, quibus additur particula ve, ut κάμετε κάμετενε fa- 
citis : circumflexum autem in iis, quorum penultima cir- 
cumfiectitur, οἱ lis additur articulus cum particula ve, ut 
εἴδατονε vidi ill 

As some parts of Greece were under the domi- 102 
- nion of the Venetians, it is probable that the mo- 
dern Greeks learned this method of accentuation from 
the Italians, who sometimes place the accent upon the 
fourth from the last ; as séguitano, visttano, destderano, 
considerano. 1“ Ante tertiam quidem, nulla, quod sci- 
am, Lingua preter Etruscam, Tonum collocat. In his 
enim verbis, séguitano, visitano, séminano, desiderano, 


* Mag. Etymol. in Voce ἄεισιν. Valg. ο. 2. 
ἢ Sim. Portii Gram. Ling. Grae. ¢ Canin. Hollenism. Ed. 4to. p. 98. 
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considerano, in quarta a fine est acutus. In compositiy 
etiam in quinta e¢ sexta, poridadosensia, desideranevith, 
eminanevict. Quidam vir doctissimus m octava que- 
que id observavit, séminanovicizenc, edificanovicisme.” 
We have some instances of this in our own langeage) 
as dérmitory, repésitory, prepdratoery, authoritatively, 
103 deméinsivatwely. But this hurts the ear; for,im — 
judging of accents, the eas cannot go farther back 
than the third syllable. And when the accent is placed 
higher, we find, in fact, thet all the swbsequent syHables 
are proneuaced as rapidly as if they were battwo. 

Analogy, and the reason of things, require that all 
words of the same form, atleast where there cannot be any 
difference in the sense, should be accented in the same 
manner. But this is aot observed in the modern doc- 
trine ef Greek accents; and the most probable reason 
that can be given for thés- variation, seemeth to be the 
different manner of accenting the same werds, 3. δ. 
words of the same form, or of the same number of syi- 
104 lables, by different people, who spoke different mo~ 

ther-tengues. And when a foreign maaner ef ac- 
centing was once intreduced into the Greek language, 
the manner of one people prevailed in some words, aad 
the manner of another people prevailed in other words, 
though both were of the same form, and capable of be- 
ing accented in the same manner. 

In ald cases, when-the nature of a language adunitteth 
of quantity, this must be the natural and best rable for 
the pronouncing of it; and‘ ali use of aecente that in- 
terfereth with quantity, must, in propertien, interfere 
with pronunciation. And this ie the ease of the Greek 
language, but not se of the modern ones; especially of 
those which sprang frou the Teutonic and Eselavonian. 
105 For theese, consisting of a greater preportior of 

2 eonsenants, must of necessity have x greater nur 
her ef long syllables. And the great disproportion be- 
tween long and short syllables made it impossible to 
think of establishing quantity for a foundatioa: of har- 
meny im pronunciation. Henee it hocume necessary: to 
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lay aside the consideration of quantity, and to heve re- 
course to aapents tq form soma harmony, such aa it is: 
80 that I ase apt te think that the present use of accenta 
waa introduced inte the Greek Janguage, when conquest 
and commeree, aml other methods of intercourse, brought 
fareignera into Greece ; for then each waa naturally led 
to pranewnee Greok according [9 the accents which pre- 
vailed in his mother-tongue. For instance; he whose 
mather-tongue abounded im anapests (as the French, 
which. hash no trisyllable that maketh a daotyl) 108 
would naturally have placed the eacent upon the 

last syllable, and made ravaxdc an oxytone, though the 
penultimate igleng by satmre. And he whose mothey- 
tangye ahaunnded in dactyls (as the English, which hath 
ne triayilable that maketh an anapest), would naturally 
have placed the acoenl, upon the antepenuliimete, and 
pronovaced tifectu wath the accent upor the fixst, 
though the lastis lang by nature, and the penultimate 
hy position. And if yay wereto giveto a Frenehman 
and to. an Englishman, who knew nothing af the Greek 
accents, twa Greek words to praneunce, ona consisting 
of three long syliables, and the other of three shoxt ones, 
in both cases. the Frenchman would certainly place the 
accent upon the last, and make hath wonds: ana 107 
peesis; aud the Englishman weuld certainly place 

the accent upon the firat, and make both wards dactyla. 

The reason why some words are. accented difereatly, 

when there is no difference in the sense, could nat. he 
because the -daws of accents. origipally allawed such 
words ta have. differes4 accents; for aceents werxe not 
osiginally placed accerding to the laws of presedy,, bus 
the laws of prasody were: fesmed: according ta.aa use and 
custom, whieh was alneady establiched. in the sau 
manner that. lenguages: ia. general wese nat originally 
fhamed accerding ta gnemmar ; but gramman waa formed 
according: to the uae ansk onstom. whioly prevaided in lam 
guages, and had already: fixed the geserah natura ef thom. 
But the true reason of this variation must be, that 108 
the Greeks, by convessing with foreigners, who 
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spoke different languages, and differed one from another,: 
in placing their accents, learned of them their respective: 
ways of accenting; and some Greeks placed their ac-. 
cent one way, and other Greeks placed it in the same 

word another way. This maketh it highly probable, that. 
the present doctrine of Greek accents is owing to the 

different ways of accenting, which were practised in. 
other languages. 

This account of the modern, arbitrary, and irrational 
placing of Greek accents seemeth, agreeable to fact. 
The original use of accents among the ancient Greeks 
was entirely musical. The grammarians of the school 
of Alexandria were the first who applied them to an- 
109 other use, which was to distinguish quantity ; and 

as long as accents were applied to this purpose, 
no alteration could be thereby caused in the pronuncia- 
tion of the Greek language. On the contrary, such an 
use of accents was intended to be, and really was in it- 
self, a good security for the preservation of its genu- 
ine pronunciation. But in process of time, and when . 
foreigners intermixed with the Grecians, their way of 
accenting crept into the Greek language, and so the pre- 
sent manner of placing accents was introduced. It will 
be proper to consider this more particularly. - 

The present system of accents was not -formed at 
once. As there was a progress in the corrupt pronun- 
ciation of the Greek language, so was there a progress 
in the doctrine of accents. 

10 The accents that were first used were agreeable 

to quantity. This is evident from Dionysius Hali- 
carnasseus. *‘H μὲν γὰρ πεζὴ λέξις οὐδενὸς οὔτε ὀνόματος 
οὔτε ῥήματος βιάζεται τοὺς χρόνους, οὐδὲ μετατίθησιν᾽ ἀλλ᾽ 
οἵας παρείληφε τῇ φύσει τὰς συλλαβὰς, τάς τε μακρὰς καὶ τὰς 
βραχείας, τοιαύτας φυλάττει. In another place the same 
judicious writer observeth, that all the parts of speech 
do not affect the ear in the same manner. And the great 
and good reasons which he assigneth for the canses of 
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this, are, tite: nature of letters which compose words, 
‘and havermany-and different powers, and the union. of 
syllables, which.is fosmed in vasions maaners. * Οὐχ' 
ἅπαντα πέφυκε. τὰ ιμέρη “τῆς λέξεως ὁμοίως δεασιϑέναα rv 
ἀκοήν" ὥσπερ οὐδὲ τὴν ὁρατικὴν αἴσϑησιν τὰ ὁράεὰ πάντα, 
GE τὴν: γευσφικὴν τὰ γευστὰ, οὐδὲ τὰς ἄλλας αἰαϑήσεις 411 
ta κινοῦντα ἑκάστη ἀλλὰ ;καὶ γλνυκαίμουσί τινες αὐτὴν 
4901, καὶ πικραίνουσι, καὶ γραχύμνουσι, καὶ λεαίνουσι, καὶ πολλὰ 
ἄλλα" πάδηικοιοῦοι. κερὶ. αὐτήν: Αἰτία ὧδ fre τῶν: γραμμάτων 
φύαις, ἐξ’ ὧν ἡ φωνὴ φυνέστηκε; πολλὰς. καὶ διαφόρους ἔχουσὰ 
Suviquete;: καὶ νῶν ὀνλλαβῶν whom) παντοδαπῶς αχηματι- 
ζομένη. By which we see. that accents,in the sense ti 
which they.are:now understood, had no part in: this'af- 
fair, and that they vauld-not possibly:be dousidered airy 
farther than they were: agreeable te the nature of lotters 
and syllables, 7. ¢..to quantity. 

This truth may also be made: evident from fact. The 
remeina. of antiquity, whieh we have upon this subject, 
are indeed vary, acanty;: but yet, sueb.as they are, they 
evidently. prove this ta haye.bean the case. All’ poly- 
sylinbles: ending ip. oc were originally accented. 119 
with a circumflex ὈΡΟᾺ the. pennitimate; but the - 
modem Athenians accented them with an acute upon 
the antepenultimate.. This we learn from the.+ great 
etymologist, who blameth the alteration atthe same time 
that he acquainteth us with it: τὰ διὰ τοῦ δῖος ὀνόματα 
ὑπὲρ δύο συλλαβὰς, ἅπαντα προπερισπᾶται. οἷον, παντοΐος ; 
ἀλλοῖος, ἑ ἑτεροῖος᾽ of δὲ μεταγενέστεροι τῶν ᾿Αττικῶν τὸ ye 
oloc καὶ ὁμοῖος προπαροξύνουσιν᾽ οὐκ εὖ. The word τρο- 
παᾳιον, and all words of the same form, were originally, ac- 
"cepted with a circumflex upon the penultimate ; but by a 
later rule they are to be accented with an acute upon the. 
anfepenultimate. {lav κτησικὸν οὐδέτερον, ἀπὸ ϑηλυκοῦ γε- 
γονὸς, τρίτην ἀπὸ τέλους ἔχει τὴν ὀξεῖαν" οἷον, κεφαλή, κε- 113 
φάλαιον᾽ γυνή, γύναιον" ὅθεν καὶ τροπή, τρόκαιον᾽ of δὲ 
wehaiol'Arravt προπερισπκσίν. Saidassaiththesame thing, 
and wo doth the scholiastupon Aristophanes, ' who farther’ 
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t In vote γελοῖφοι ““ ---- τ καὶ ΝΕ ἮΝ . 
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addeth, that the ancient manner of placing the accent is 
preferable to the modern, as being more agreeable to 
analogy. * Καὶ οἶμαι κατ᾽ ἀναλογίαν τοῦτο μᾶλλον παρὰ 
σφίσιν, ἣ τοῦτο προφέρεσϑαι, ὡς ἀπὸ τοῦ τρίτη τὸ τριταῖον, καὶ 
ἀπὸ τοῦ οὐρὰ τὸ οὐραῖον. 

When the ancient pronunciation ef the Greek jan- 
guage began to be corrupted, the grammarians found it 
necessary to introduce the use of accents, to pre- 
serve, as much as possible, that ancient pronunciation. 
If therefore we can discover how those first gram- 
114 marians placed accents, and if it should appear that 

they placed them according to quantity, this will be 
a farther proof of what I have here advanced. As 
+ Homer was the first Greek book that was read in the 
schools of the ancients, it is reasonable to think that 
this was the first that was accented; and it appears from 
several instances, that those accents were placed ac- 
cording to quantity. Ἔρημος is accented by the moderns 
with an acute upon the antepenultimate ; but it was ac- 
cented in Homer with a circumflex upon the penalti- 
mate: {wapa τοῖς ᾿Αττικοῖς γροσαροξύνεται παρὰ δὲ τῷ 
ποιητῇ προπεριασπᾶται. Tl. K. v. ὅ80 


Ὥς ἴδε χώρον ἐρῆμον, SP ἔστασαν ὠκέες ἵπποι. 


115 This is confirmed by Eustathius, who saith ex- 

: pressly, that Ἔρημος was accented after this manner, 
not only i in this, but in all other places in Homer: § xpo- 
περισπᾶται δὲ καὶ ἐνταῦϑα τὸ ἐρῆμος, καϑὰ καὶ ἀλλαχοῦ, καϑ' 
ὁμοιότητα τοῦ ἑτοῖμος. And so the word is accented in 
Bishop More’s manuscript. Ὅμοιος is accented by the 
moderns with an acute upon the antepenultimate. But 
it was accented in Homer with a circumflex upon the 


5 In Plat. v. 45S. Bait. Tib, Hem- LL. I.0. 17. For-whioh reason Pallades 
sterhusii. , calleth the Lind dgyd Γραρμιμαωτισῆς. 
t Plin. Epp. L. Il. Ep.14. Optime Antholog. L. I. 0. 17. 
institatam est ut-ab Homero atque Vir- Σ M. Etymol. in vooee Ἔρεμες. 
gilio leotio inciperet. Quinctil. Instit. § Edit. Rom. fol. 829. 1. v. 
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penultimate. So * Porphyry : τὰ διὰ τοῦ οἵος ἅπαντα προ- 
περισπώμεν. ἑτεροΐος" γελοῖος" ἀλλοῖος" διὰ τοῦτο καὶ Ὅμηρος 
γῇ ἀναλογίᾳ χρησάμενος + ὡς αἰεὶ Sedc, φησὶ, τὸν ὁμοῖον ἄγει 
πρὸς τὸν ὁμοῖον. οἱ δὲ ᾿Αττικοὶ ὅμοιος λέγουσι. Corinthus 
saith much the same thing; and Herodian and 116 
Eustathius assure us that ὁμοῖος was always ac- 
cented by the ancients, and in Homer, with a circumflex 
upon the penultimate, as well as ἐρῆμὸς and ἑτοῖμος" f rd 
δὲ ἐρῆμα προπερισπῶσιν οἱ παλαιοί, ὥσπερ yap ἑτοῖμον λέγει 
᾿ Ὅμηρος προπερισπωμένως κατὰ ἀρχαϊσμὸν, οὕτω καὶ ἐρῆμον 
τὸ wap ἡμῖν ἔρημον. Τὸ μέντοι ὁμοῖος, αὐτὸ μὲν οὖκ ἔχει 
παραδοξίαν τινά ἀνάλογον γάρ tori τοῖς διὰ τοῦ οἱος πρσπε- 
ρῥισπωμένοις δοκοῦν προπερισπασθῆναι καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ὁμοίϊος» 
μᾶλλον δὲ τὸ ὅμοιος ἔχει τι καινὸν κατὰ συνήϑειαν ὥς φασιν 
arruchy. Διὸ Ἡρωδιανός φησιν ὅτι τὸ παρ᾽ ‘Ouhpy ἐρῆμον καὶ 
ἑτοΐμον, οἱ νεώτεροι ἀττικοὶ ἀναλόγως φασὶν ἔρημον καὶ ἔτοι- 
μον. Herodian and Eustathius agreed as to the accentu- 
ation of these words in Homer: but Eustathius differed 
from Herodian as to the analogy of the ancient and 
modern accentuation of them. Τὸ δὲ ὁμοῖον ὅτι ava- Η7 
λόγως προπερισπᾶται, καὶ ov παρὰ τύπον κατὰ τὸ προ- 
παροξντονούμενον ὅμοιον πολλαχοῦ δηλοῦται. ὥσπερ καὶ τὸ 
ὁμοῖος ty τε ἄλλοις καὶ ἐν Ὀδυσσείᾳ. ὃ πάντως ἀναλογώτερον 
τοῦ ὅμοιος. fol. 560.1. xvii. ὋὉ δὲ ὁμοῖος, ἀναλόγως προ- 
περισπᾶται ἐκ τοῦ ὁμός. κατὰ τὸ, παντὸς παντοῖος. ἄλλος ἀλ- 
λοῖος. καὶ τὰ ὅμοια. τὸ μέντοι ὅμοιος ὕστερον οἱ ἀττικοὶ παρώ- 
ξυναν. fol. 1817.1.xv. I shall only observe farther, that 
Porphyry, in the abovementioned place, addeth, that 
τροπαῖον was marked with a circumflex upon the penulti- 
mate in the copies of Thucydides : πάλιν ἡμεῖς μὲν ἀναχό- 
yuo τρόπαιον λέγομεν. ὡς σπήλαιον, σύλαιον. ὃ δὲ Θουκυδίδησ 
τροπαΐον ᾿Αττικῶς. The meaning of which is, that the 
moderns put an accent upon the antepenultimate of τρό- 
zaov to bring it to the analogy of other words 118 
of the same form, which were so accented (though 
that analogy might, with more reason, have been re- 


* Tis sperptfac MS. Biblioth. Re- ἡ Odyss. Pp. v. 218. 
gis Ang. 4 Bustath. fol. 531, J. xxxii. &o, 
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versed), but that in Thucydides a circamflex was pat 
upon the penultimate; according to the manner of the 
ancient Athenians, whieh ὦ is also agreeable to what Eu- 
stathius saith on. this subject...‘ 

From hence; therefore, and. from other instances which 
Hi¢ht be produced, it appeareth, that the ancient manner 
of placing, accents was agreeable ta quantity. But.it is 
not. an easy matter to point out the exact time, when.a 
different manner of aceenting began,. . - 

The patrons of ‘the present system of accents gndea- 
your to prove the antiquity of them from two: incidents 
in which Demosthenes was concerned. Ope of. them is 
119: in his Orations περὶ στεφάνου; and the other i 1s Telated 
i ,by: Plutarch, in his Lives of the ten orators : ‘put 
neither of these places-hath,.in my opinign, been rightly 
understood; and they. will appear, in their true: sense, to 
be very far froin proving the point. lr which; they ἮΝ 
praduced. 

+ In the oration Treat στεφάνου, the, ‘point which Demos 
thenes had in view, was to persuade the people. thas. 


| Rischjnes was the mercenary, jwoSwroe, and nat the guest 


- 


or friend,. ξέμοςς οἱ Philip and Alexander... Nomad 
order to effect this, Demosthenes had a mind to pring his 
audience te, an. open declaratian , of. it, And. fhe way 
which he took to bring this abgut, was, *it is said,.by 
appealing to his hearers, and asking. ng them af, Aschines 
Was nota μισϑωτορ; artfully, putting the Rocemh inthe 
od rong place, because he. knew the people .wawal 
Ὥς correct his pramunciation; 
worl τὶ ΜΙ aad of bs. pronansiation 8 ι 3. 
gclaration.of their indgm SGRUMIS INRA RG Hyer 
ἌΗΟΘ > and inthis, ng, met with, aj: the success, ke 
sired: ΤΕ, hath. the appearance of an arenmentonnd: 
yet there is nothing ip Demanthenes to sppport ike ΕΝ 
Words A725 ε᾿Αλλᾷ μμαϑῳχὸν ἐγὼ σὰ ἀμλῴσπον, psoas 
καὶ vey “AAs diver καλῶι ws ORTH TAPER εἰ HoiMMUETSEAL: 


9 


ἐρώτησον αὐτούς. μᾶλλον δ᾽ ἐγὼ τοῦϑ᾽ ὑπὲρ σοῦ ποιήσω᾽ πό- 


εἱ whe ἢ ΤΑ gnibaweye wat 
ἣν με. Bail, de Accentibes Greecoram. rahe: 


LY 
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τερον ὑμῖν, ᾧ "Λιφδρεφ ᾿Διϑηναῖοι, μίσϑωτος Αἰσχδνης, ἢ; ξένος 
εἶναι ; ᾿Αλεξζάριδραν τιδοκέΐ γ---ἀκούεις: ἃ λέγουσι, -t.e. EF say 
that you: were the μισϑωτος of Philip, and that you are 
pow. the νμισθωσος! of. Alexander.. All that are present 
WL gay the sauce. thing... If you disbelieve me, ask: 121 
them; yea, xathex, I::willask them for:you.. Do. *~ 

you believe; O Athexians!.-that._4:sehines is the μέσθωτος 
on ξέφῃς οὗ Alenander?; Kou hean:what:they παγοιἕξ 
is evident that .Demosthenes, after ke had put ‘thé ques 


tion, made a pause, dnd that his:héarers: answered μισι᾿ 


Swede; upon’ which: Demosthenes‘concluded: with these 
words ;‘ ἀκούείᾳ ἃ 'λέγουσι.: But it doth trot appear that 
Demosthenes made use of any artifice-to bring his héat- 
ers to make Such‘ an answér: dnd much less doth it 


appert that the artifice which He put iti practice, was by 
placing a-wrong accent upon the word’ μιόϑωΐός. “This 
is taker ‘from His‘ édimetitator Ulpian, who’ lived fivé 
husdred yéars ‘after him, add'whd delivers ‘this only ‘as 


the opinion. Or saying of some. Pivde εἰρήκασίν ὅτι ἑκὼν ἐν 


τῷ ὀρωτᾷν ὃ ῥήτωρ ᾿ἐβάρβάρισεν emir pie’, μίσθωτον Χέγων" ΄ 129 
Ἐξτα ἐπελάβέτό ree‘ atrob; ὡς διορϑούμενος; kal ἔβδησε τῷ ἰδίῳ 
τύνῳ μεσθωτός" tira Τὴν διρθωσεν ἀκόκρισιν καὶ PeBaluciy εἴρηκεν: 
But such an artifice:was ἰοό low and ‘mean for Demos- 
- thenes.to have reeourse to. - And, besides, as -the sue- 
cess of it -wasvery uncertain, one cannot think he would 
in ptudence have trusted'-to ἐξ; If any artifice was 
practised, it ix'more natural to conclude, that Demos: 
thenes had previously secured some persons to make 
the answer which he expected. And this agreeth with 
the solution which Ulpian giveth to this affair, who far- 
ther telleth us, that, according to the opinion of others, it 
was his- friend Menander that.answered μισϑωτός, OF δὲ 
gas ὧς Μένανδρος ὃ κωμικὸς φίλος dy αὑτοῦ, καὶ ὧν ἔν rotb δικασ- 
ταῖς, ἀπεκρίνατο χαριζόμενος" καὶ τοῦ ἑνὸς τὴν φωνὴν ὡς τῶν πάντων 
ἐδέξατο. ΄ ΕΝ we ᾿ 
From Plutarch’s Lives of thé ten orators, the’ © 123 
patrons of thé’ présent system of accents assert, Ὁ 
that the Athenians found great fault with Demosthenes 
for placing an acute upon the aniapenultimate of the 
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word ᾿Ασεληπιος.ς To judge fairly of this assertion we 
must consider the passage itself. Plutarch telleth us, 
that Demosthenes, not having succeeded in his public 
performances, retired, and was greatly cast down; but 
that he was comforted and encouraged by Euanomus the 
Thriasian, and more by Andronicus the actor, who told 
him, that his orations were good, but that he was defi- 
cient as to his action. And thén * Plutarch addeth, 
apoedBuy δὲ πάλιν εἰς τὰς ἐκκλησίας, νεωτερικῶς τινα λέγων, διεσύ. 
pero’ ὧς κωμῳδηθῆναι αὐτὸν ὑπὸ ᾿Αντιφάνονς, καὶ Τιμοκλέους, μὰ 
124 Υ3» μὰ κρήνας, μὰ ποταμοὺς, μὰ νάματα. ὁμόσας δὲ τοῦτον 

τὸν τρόπον ἐν τῷ δήμῳ, θόρυβον ἐκίνησεν. "μννε δὲ καὶ τὸν 
᾿Ασκλήκιον, mpotapotévey Ασκλήπιον, καὶ παρεδείκννεν αὐτὸν ὀρϑῶς 
λέγοντα" εἶναι γὰρ τὸν θεὸν ἤκων. καὶ ἐπὶ τούτῳ πολλάκις ἐθορυβήθι. 
i. e. Demosthenes appeating again in the public assem- 
blies, and having said some things that were new and 
unusoal, was found fault with, insomuch that he was ri- 
diculed by Antiphanes and Timocles in their comedies 
by these expressions :—I call the earth to witness, I call 
the springs to witness, I call the rivers to witness, I call 
the waters to witness. He was also wont to call 2» 
culapius to witness, laying an extraordinary stress ‘upon 
the antepenultimate of ’AcxAfrwe, and he insisted that 
he spoke truly, for that Aisculapius was ἥπιος, a mild, 
125 benign, and beneficent God. And upon this ac- 

count lie was often disturbed. But this doth not 
comé up to what is pretended; nor can it be made to 
come up to it, but by overstraining and perverting the 
text. 

And the patrons of the present system of accents are 
so sensible of this, that Baillius, in quoting the passage, 
kath put an acute upon the pemultimate of ’AcaAgmo» 
(contrary to the common way of accenting this word, 
which putteth an acute upon the last), ὥμνυε δὲ καὶ τὸν 
᾿Ασκληπίον ; and, in his translation of it, hath, in order to 
make out his own sense, inserted words, to which there 
is nothing at all in the original that answereth: “ Nec 


* Ea, Par. 1624. t. id. pe 845. 
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᾿Ασκληπίον acta penultima more Attico, sed acuta an- 
tepenultima ᾿Ασκλήπιον (more, ut sibi videbatur, consen- 
taneo) pronuntiavit.” But this is very unfair, and 126 
forcing too strict a sense upon the word προπαροξύ- 
νων. The plain meaning of Plutarch seems to be no 
more than this: that Demosthenes was thought to make . 
too frequent appeals; that he used to appeal to Aiscu- 
lapius; and that when he did this he laid an uncommon 
stress upon the antepenultimate of ᾿Ασκληπιος ; but that 
the accent was not to be placed there Plutarch doth not 
say. In his Lives of the ten orators, and in his * Pa- 
rallels, he mentions the particular defects and faults of 
Demosthenes :—as, that his speech was thick; that he 
could not pronounce distinctly the letter p; that he had 
an awkward, unbecoming motion of his shoulders; that 
| his voice was low ; and that his breath was so short, that, 

in speaking long periods, he was forced to make in- 197 
cisions, which suspended and hurt the sense; that ᾿ 
his compositions were too much lakoured; that there 
was a confusion in his periods ; and that he abounded 
too much in figures. But Plutarch doth not say that 
Demosthenes accented his words in wrong places. And 
yet, if he had, this was a fault which would and must 
have been taken notice of in the first place. Indeed, it 
cannot be imagined that Demosthenes, who had been 
bern and bred up in Athens, could possibly be faulty in 
this respect. 

Suidas seemeth to say that the ancient manner of 
placing accents prevailed under Eupolis, Cratinus, Aris- 
tophanes, and Thucydides, and the new manner under 
Menander, &c. + Tpdwaov of παλαιοὶ ᾿Αττικοὶ προπερισ- 
τῶσιν. ol δὲ νεώτεροι προπαροξύνουσι. ἡ δὲ παλαιὰ ᾿Ατθίς 128 
ἐστιν, ἧς ἦρχεν Εὔπολις, Κρατῖνος; ᾿Αριστοφάνης, Θου- 
κυδίδης. ἡ δὲ νέα ᾿Ατϑίς ἐστιν, ἧς ἐστι Μένανδρος, καὶ ἄλλοι, 
ΠῚ Suidas meant this.of a common practice in the man- 
ner of accenting, he certainly was mistaken. The scho- 
liaat upon Aristophanes, from whom he seemeth to have 


5 T.i, p. 848. ¢ In voce τρόπαιον. 
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made his extract, saith nothing of ‘this; besides, Saidas 
quoeteth no authority. In truth, he seemeth.cither to have 
mistaken the abovementioned passage of Ulpian, or.to 
have injudiciously confounded two things which are:of 
m very different nature. However, it is.no issprobable 
cénjecture to suppose, that a corrept mamner of pro- 
nouncing seme words-im the Geeck language was oova- 
sioned by Alexander's expedition into Asia. His.armiy 
might have learned to accent some words according: to 
a, the manher of the Asiatics: and as it is reason- 
12) able to think-that many Asiatics: went with them, 
when they returned: into Greece, ‘these, we may be sure; 
wete very faulty ‘in. this respect. . Upon the death: of 
Alexander, two great empires wore ‘formed out of his 
conquests : one in Egypt ander Ptelemy, and another 
in Asia under :Seleucus, In both these kingdoms: the 
pronuaciation of the Gresk ‘language muet have: heen 
greatly correpted ; and this corruption most have infectOd 
Grecce itself coupuidering. the istercowrse and corres- 
pondence which was carried on between Gredoe andthe 
two new kingdoms. Alexander died ἀν the first-year of 
the 114th: Olymp.; upen whieh ‘Ptolemy ‘immediately 
began his rbign, as'Seleucus did his twelve years after- 
wards. In the firét year of the 1894 Otynip! ¥. ὁ. 356 
30 years after the death'of Alexander; ‘Pauls | mi- 
1 lius conquered Greeca, and made ‘it ἃ Roman pro- 
vince, by which the genuine pronunciation add accenti- 
ation of the Greek language naust have been farther cor- 
ropted. The’ Greek language: received an ‘additional 
wound by the irruption of *the Gothd inté Greece in 
the third céntury: indeed, the Goths. had, before this, 
made several emigrations into Grevee) - From Soendi- 
navia-they moved southward: first ὃν the istands <in ‘the 
Baltic, then settled upenthe continent aboat the Vis 
tala; and afterwards, by the foree:of thetr.atms, they 
possessed therziiselves: of : Daviy,: ¢.:¢. of hat live 
eventry, whith was bounded on the dadt by tht Baxitig 


% Mateopis Breviar. L, ix. ε. 8. sub GdiRego. | 
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Sea, on the west by tho river Tibiscus, 4nd -on the 
south by the Danube: ‘They maintained this ac- | 131 
quisitzon: 700: years, ἐ. 6: from. before ‘Alexander's. 
time to the time οὗ Valertinian and‘Valens. *‘'Ter- 
tise Gothoram Sedes in Dacia, quam.‘hodie Transylva- 
niata Huhgariv: ac Vulachiam:nominant.:.:Qeas paclo 
ante Alexandri ‘Magni: etatem ovcapasde invenio: reli- 
quitwe: véro. sub Vaientiniano. οὐ Valénte, circa. Auritm: 
Sulutis repatate 3¥6y Chronologin . nos! ratid docet.”. 
This: situation: affordéd*¢he Goths many ‘favourable 
᾿ opportinities:of going into Greéce: and they were sd 
fond of this cewntry,:that many of them settled in ‘it; 
eid in’ such numbers, as to make the. want.of them ἴθ] 
in thei native country: which obtiged the 'W estrocoths 
(m‘orderto put ‘4 ‘stop to this evil) to makea -. 
law to exclude those Goths who settled in Greece 1°? 
ftom: '‘Mmheriting in their native ‘country. +‘ Nullids 
(in Gothia) hereditatis capax' esto, qui in-Grascia do- 
micdium'&xit.” -De Herdditat. :eap.'32. lib. ii. . The 
{ last wotnd'whiech the: Greek language received, was 
when: the’ Saracens,’ in the reign of Heraclins, i.e. at. 
the ‘begisning of the seventh century, over-ran Greece. 
By this the pronunciation ef the Greek language waa 
édrfupted to such ἃ degted, that it was now found as 
necessary to Write accents in Vooks for common.-eée, 
ds it tad’ ‘been before’ to write Meni only in tie os 
Books of-leamers: -“᾿΄ 133 
ει This account : οὐ thé proprens: ‘it the ‘corruptibn of 
the Gidek -ldngudie ‘agreeth ‘with the time when ‘ac- 
certs ave said to have’ been: itivented > and: also with 
the tithe, ‘when we find, in fuct, by the manuscripts 
Which ard tow extent; that. acoauts began to be in com 


ΒΝ Latins se ci. Migre: 
tidhibass p 554, S85. 

-.F ‘Vids Stierabjelmian . ia Διὶ Οἷα 
werio, Dissert. I. et Ingewaldi Hist. 
Gree. Ling. p. 283. 

᾿ξ The corruption of the Greek lan- 
gsage is considered here only so far 


‘ab ts neeenedry to fix, with come degree 


of probability, the common use af ac- 


eonts. -It suffered greater corryptivns 


afterwards ; of which the reader may 
see an account in Du Fresne’s Preface 
to his Glossary Media et Infime Greci- 
tatis. 
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mon use; though even then, and for many ages after, 90- 
veral writers, who were studious of antiquity, did not 
use them: as ia evident from these manuscripts without 
accents, which yet were written im the same age with 
others that have them. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, according to* Suidas, 
flourished at Alexandria in the 145th Olympiad: he is 
said to have been the inventor of accents, ἐ. 6. at least as 
14 © the use which he made of them ; for before him 

the use of accents wasgntirely musical. But he 
thought that acceats might be usefally applied to pre- 
serve the metrical pronunciation of the Greek language, 
and for this reason he employed them to facilitate the 
knowledge of that language te those foreigners who 
were desirous of learning it. +‘‘ Aristophanes Byzan- ὁ 
tius προσῳδίαν sive accentus excogitavit. ° Non quod ad 
illam usque statem Greeca lingua accentibus et spiriti- 
bus caruerit: nulla enim potest lingua sine accentu et 
spiritu pronuntiari ; sed quod ille ea, que usus magis- 
ter invexerat, ad certas normas et regulas deduxerit, 
signa et formas invenerit, quo loco essent constituendi 
accentus et spiritus docuerit.” The grammarians, who 
185 succeeded Aristophanes, in the school οὗ Alexan- 

dria, followed his example. But, if his method was 
to make accents always agree with quantity, there is 
reason to doubt whether his successors, in process of 
time, kept strictly to his rules. {Isaac Vossius thought 
that the agreement of accents with quantity was kept up 
till the time of Antoninus and Commodus, and even 
- down to the seventh century. ‘ Usquead tempora An- 
tonini et Commodi Impp. perstitit nihilominus antiqua 
et fere integra loquendi ratio, uf opus non fuerit totidem, 
 apicibus scripturas onerare, ac posterioribus factum sit 
seculis, cessante nempe et penitus collapsa vetere pro- 
nuntiandi ratione. Quam recens sit usas apponendi 
istiusmodi accentus quibuslibet scripturis, hoc satis de- 


© In voce ᾿Αρισιτοφάγης. $ De Poemat. Caniu. p. 18, 19. 
{ Montfauc. Palxogr. Gras. p. 33. 
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clarat, quod in nullis marmoribos, nullis numis- 186 
matis, nullis denique codicibus, gui quidem mille, 

aut nongentis annis antiquiores sunt, virgule aut apices 
ulli compareant. Unde satis evidenter patet, toto inter- 
medio tempore, quod ab Aristophane grammatico ef- 
fluxit, usque ad id tempus, quo accentus adscribi ca- 
perunt, per spatium nempe octo vel novem seculoram, 
haad aliis usibus adhibitas fuisse a grammaticis accen- 
tuum notas, quam ad erndiendam in arte metrica Juven- 
tutem. Nec tamen existimandum similem, ac nunc pas- 
sim recepta est, olim quoque fuisse accentuum ratio- 
nem. Qui enim cantus aut lectio subsistere possit, si 
quis Homericos versus, ita ac vulgo fit, pronuntiet 1 


5 Ἠξλιος δ᾽ ἀνόρουσε λιπὼν περικαλλέα λίμνην 137 
Οὐρανὸν ἐς πολύχαλκον, tv’ ἀθανάτοισι φαείνῃ 
Καὶ θνητοῖσι βροτοῖσιν. ἐπὶ ζείδωρον ἄρονραν" 


‘¢ Longe aliter veteres ; sic nempe illi accentus digere- 
bant. | 
"Hdude δ᾽ ἀνοροῦσε λιπὼν περικάλλεά λίμνην 
Ὄνρανον ἐς πολυχάλκον, iy’ ἀθανατοῖσι φαεΐνῃ 
Καὶ θνητοῖσι βροτοῖσιν ἐπὶ ζειδῶρον ἀροῦραν" 


“ Vera esse que affirmo libenter agnoscet is, qui vete- 
rum gramimaticorum, Dionysii Thracis, Apollonii Alex- 
andrini, lii Dionysii Halicarnassensis, Aristarchi ju- 
nioris, et alioruam, qua supersunt, scripta et fragmenta 
evolvat.” But this lieth open to great uncertainties. 
There is nothing extant of Aristophanes of Byzantium : 
he is. quoted but once by Apollonius, and that not to any 
purpose that cometh up to the present point. Apollo- 
nius doth not, in his Syntax, say any thing either 

from himself or from the elder Aristarchus, whom 

he often quoteth, that proveth what Vossius hath ad- 
vanced. There is reason to doubt whether the Τέχνη 
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γραμματικὴ, whith is ascribed to Dionysius Thrax, and 
is stil] extant, be really the work ‘of that-_Dionysius, who 
was the scholar‘of Aristarchus, or of some other Diony- 
sins, The only printed copy that-we have of this Τέχνη 
γραμματικὴ WAS published by * Fabricius, from. manue 
sexiptin the Holstein lbbrary ; φανὰ ἘΠῚ containg nothing 
‘Upen the present subject... There is nothing of Atietar- 
ehus junior published, that I:know of; πότ οὐ Aes 
Dionysius Hadiceanassetisin, excepting : ay travet, aepe ἀκ- 
Ahoy ιῥημάεωμμ' ἴῃ Addasis: Thdsanvasz:.. iWhat we have 
upon the, subject of Greek. accepts, according te the pre- 
199: Sent -systent, iscienveyed tous by the: Gréek scho- 
_ jligsts and grammharians,.who, thowgh we.call them 
ancient, in respect of us, are yet modern in respect of 
the truly.ancient Greeks: Théy: copy. one andéthers and 
all seem. plainly to derive their doétrins from the gram- 
marians of the..school of Alexandria, matyof whom 
lived before the times of Antoninus and Commodus ; 
so that, though it should be allowed that Azistophanes, 
and some of his immediate successors, placed accents 
agreeably to quantity, yet is it by no means an improba- 
ble conjecture, thdf.in process of time the grdaimarians 
of that school departed fron the. system ef Aristo- 
‘phanes, and did not pay ἃ ὅσσ regard to quahtity. And 
when this essential rule was neglected, and accents 
were placed according to, a corrupt pronunciation, which 
140; ' prevailed, then, of course, the rules, for placing ,ac- 
cents mast have been multipied. in; proportion as 

the corrupt. pronunciation increased : but.as it doth not 
appear when. the alteration PeBERS this matter myst still 
remain undetermined. ι 
It is not to be thought that the grammarians formed at 
once a perfect system of accents which was universally 
agreed to and ‘received :. their first, business. was to 
bring into some consistency,, and reduce under same 
rules, a pronunciation which had been corrupted at dif- 
ferent times, and in different ways; which could not be 


ὁ Bib. Grae, lib. y, 0. 7.4 13. 
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done but hy many rules, and smose exceptions.;.and then 
they: entleaveured,/ upon thejr.own anthorsy, to.form.og 
fix a distinctive propanciation of some words.in whigh 
yet they. greatly differed ong from another... 0... 
:-One case; in, which the grammarians accented 445 
differently the‘same.-ward, was.to.digtinguish its ac: ᾿ς 
tive from jts, pensive -sense : as 7yedoog,* the. etamo- 
ldgist.telleth ua,;-with, an, acute .wpon the antepennl- 
timate,..signifigth, one, who is: ἃ anbject of ridicule; 
but witha circumflex, ypan. the; panultimate, significth 
δ. jokers γέλιρο, ιλέγεηας 16 -.7Aertag. dkeoa’:, yroieg δὲ ᾿ὃ 
FHutoreds.--;-Ammoniys , saith the ; same, thiag,:. and. 
sq- doth + Eystathiug, τοῦ, δὰ. Toewd Neon. <ascil. namrorac) 
τινὰ: ὀξύγρμσε τὴν. πρώκην. σμλλαβὴν, ὥα, gue υΔερνύδεοο, 
Αἔλερς. οἱ δὲ πλεῖσσοι,, χελοζων: μὲν: πφυπεριαπκωμέμῳξυ AOU ψετὶ 
engrave λέγοψαι. olav τὸν ἐμίμον» γέλνονιδδνι τὸν στα έν 
Namoy. Covel. δέ. φησι τῷν παλφιῶν. Atrio, και RAED 
Αι σπάνιτὰ, τοιῤτα. ὁμηῖαν,, ἑποΐμοι» γελφῆον., ButS qadas, Ἔ ῃ 
Magister, and, Phanorinas, say: qnite.the contyary::, jugy 
γελοίης ὁ καταγέλαφαφθ.) γήλομος, δὲ δι. yh Oeredites i 
ἘΡΠΘΒΘΌΒΡ hath observed, that hern wee thind mans, 
ner.pfaccenting this word, by putting-anjaciitq upan the 
last, ἔχει. δὲ͵ παρᾳσωρειῴσειο τοιρύκας, καὶ ιφεγάτφῃφο: ἐν alc 
καὶ dre. γελοῖρο ube. δικαταιχέλᾳφηφρ ρηροχρναφινμένωῃ; γελοιὸς 
δὲ, ὀξυτόνως, ὁ. γελντηπριός, ἀγα ἃ, δ manuscript lexicon jn: 
the Coislian library exhibitety the ..same 5 yphoipg wy ἡ, 
κασαγέλαστος προπερισπῳμέμως" yAoldp, δὲν ὀξυτόνμρ, ὁ γεν 
λῳτοποιάς which, ia, manifestly, φορ θοῇ. froxg -Fustathiug.. 
_ Another case, in. whigh the.grammarians accented dif-, 
forently,the xame word, waste distinguish its proper from, 
its figurative sense; as ἄγροικος, || Ammonius telleth ys, 
with a. cixepmfer upon tha pemaltimate, aignifeshone 1.4 
who dwelleth in, she gountzy ;.but with-apacate.upon ᾿.,.. 
the antepenultimate, signitieth an illbred.map. ‘Ayabiae) 
καὶ Aypomod διαφέφειγπρρπησπκομέγως  Μᾶννι ὁ ἐμ ἀχρῷ κῃ 


com ΔΥῊΪΜ γῇ ς etedaauee BUD ee ὁ dot ἱ Δι 
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φοικῶν. προπαροξυτόνως δὲ, ὁ σκαιὸς τοῦς τρύπουςρ. And 
yet Ptolemeus Ascalonita, whom Ammonius had pe- 
rused, for he quoteth him under the word rpterec, saith 
quite the contrary :* “Aypomoe βαρύτονον, ὃ ἐν ἀγροῖς δια- 
tplBww’ ἀγροῖκος δὲ προπερισπώμενον, ὃ μὴ ἥμερος. But 
there is no reasonable foundation for sach a difference 
in the accentuation of this word; all the compounds of 
οἰκος are proparoxytonous; and, therefore, if analogy is 
allowed to be a rule for accenting words of the same 

form, there cannot be any good reason to make an 

exception for this single word. * Discrimenest inter 
grammaticos circa hoc discrimen; et profecto haud 
scio an ita stricte et superstitiose observetur hac differ- 
entia apud auctores. Quamobrem dispangerem penitus 
hanc notam διακριτικὴν inter ἀγροῖκος et ἄγροικος, tum 
quia de ea non convenit inter grammaticos; tum quia 
non memini eam ab auctoribus ubique observatam ; tum 
quia tam cognates et finitimes sunt he significationes, ut 
non opus sit eas accentu distingui ; tum denique quia ce- 
tera omnia composita in owec sunt proparoxytona. μέτοι- 
κος; ἄποικος, σόλοικος πάροικος, φερέοικος,᾽ &c. I would not, 
however, have it concluded from hence, that I approve 
145 of the placing an acute upon the antepenultimate 

‘of these words. I rather think, and am persuaded, 
that ἄγροικος, and ayopaic, concerning the accentuation 
of which there is much the same variation among the 
grammarians, and all words.of the same form, had ori- 
ginally, as they ought to have, a circumflex upon the 
penultimate, and that it was the moderns, the perayevte- 
repo. 'Arrixol, who accented the antepenultimate with an 
acute. 

It is evident, therefore, that the present system of ac- 
cents is not founded on the genuine pronunciation of the 
Greek language, which was agreeable to quantity, but 
on ἃ corrupt pronunciation, which began and increased 
in latter ages. Those grammarians, from whom we 
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have received this system, were really modern in 146 
respect of the pure and genuine pronunciation of 

the Greek language. The rules which they formed had 
but litte regard to quantity; and were, in many cases, 
contrary one toanother. Aad, therefore, it is no wonder 
that this system is not, even now, uniform and consist- 
ent, and that there are many variations im the placing 
ef accents, both in accented mamascripts and printed 
beoks; which would not have been the case, if gram- 
marians had placed accents as they were placed when 
the Greek language was in its purity. 

‘There are undoubtedly some difficulties to be met 
with on the subject οὗ accents, both in the Greok and 
Led languages. Sut these may, perhaps, be ronored 
by considering that im all languages, the pronuncia- 147 
tion of some words is founded only upon custom, 
which is above all the laws of grammar. *‘ Quod 
Greci, quod Barbari hodie in sua quisque lingua; cur 
non Romani habuerint, et quedam pronunciarint ad 
Morem potius, quam ad Normam? Ad suavitatem, 
quam ad quantitatem? Ego censeam: etsi adfirmare 
aut illustrare id mihi fas paucis argumentis vel exem- 
plis. Quomodo enim penetrem aut oculos adjiciam in 
tenebras illius Aévi? Omnia silentio et oblivione obru- 
ta: et scimus in ea parte hactenus, quatenus scire nos 
grammatici voluerunt. Quibus tamen ipsis expressa 
queedam contra suam legem, preesertim eam, que te- 
nores ligatad modulam syllabe et mensuram.” 
There are several instances of this in Quinctilian, 148 
Priscian, Festus, Gellius, and Charisius. And we have 
. the same reason to say of the pronunciation of the an- 
cient Greek language, that + Sanctius had to say of that 
of the Latin—that there were some things in the use of 
accents among the ancient Romans, qué nostras aures 
omnino fugiunt. In living languages there is a necessity 
of complying with custom: but in dead languages this 
reason seemeth to cease. If, therefore, the patrons of the 
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modern desizine of mocents; in promouncikg the ancient 
Greek language, think they can reconcile their doctrine 
With ἃ dne observation of quantity, they ase free to res 
tain.it : bes L maat-sinoerely confess, that.I do not see 
149 how.they caa. :On the contrary, we.plainly see, that, 

. in faot, they.do:not;:and that im verse they do not 
so.much as pretend:.to.it: so. that,:in this reapeet;. they 
neocassarily run into the :great.absurdity of making two 
languages ουΐ οὗ one: And, therefene, if we would ob. 
serve uniformity, and. keep te what we :can sdfely rely 
on, we must not admitrof.any use. of accents.in the: pro-~ 
naaciation of the amcient:.Greek jangunge, bat what is 
consistent ‘with quantity; and if.we have ‘lost..the nicer 
part of the ancieast prenanciation, we have the more 
reason te adhere te that essential part which still sab 
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PREFACE. 


- 


alee, 
eae 


I nave, in the following Dissertation, endeavoured iil 
to keep to one point, which, indeed, is the main 
foundation of the present controversy: and have passed 


over some things upon which Mr. Foster has enlarged, 


because I am but little, or not at all, conoerned in them. 

As to the assistance which may be borrowed from 
music to explain the doctrine of accents, I have de- 
clared my sentiments in the body of the Dissertation. 
And as to those Greeks ,;who, upon the downfall of 
the Grecian empire, fled into the west, and there 
taught their language, I am under no obligation to say 
any thing about their characters, because I have never 
impeached them. But the censure which Mr. Foster has 
been pleased to pass upon the University of Oxford, for 
allowing some Greek books to be printed without ac- 
cents at their press, requires to have some notice taken 
of it, because it is equally groundless and unprece- 
dented. . 

The Hebrew Bible was, but few yearg ago, printed at 
Oxford without vowels, and without causing any out- 
cry; and yet there was more room for censure in this 
case, because it is well known that many look upon the 
Hebrew vowels to be as sacred a part as any other 
of the Hebrew text. Politian,* many years ago, 
printed some Sibylline verses, and an elegy of Callima- 
chus, withoat accents, because he found them so in his 
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manuscripts; and the* Greek New Testament was 
printed at London, in the year 1729, without accents ; 
and all this was done without any censure. Mr. Foster 
therefore must entertain an uncommon fondness for his 

own opinions, otherwise one cannot conceive that 

he would have broke out with so much asperity 
against the University of Oxford on this occasion. The 
University, in allowing some Greek books to be printed 
at their press without accents, have done no more than 
what had been done before by others without censure ; 
and in this they really did less than they had done in al- 
lowing the Hebrew Bible to be printed at their preas 
witheat vowels. The truth is, that the printing ef books 
with οἵ without acceats is no determination of the con- 
troversy about acoents on either side, much less is the 
tmprimatur ofthe vice-chancellor to Greek books, with 
or without acoents, a declaration of the Univessity for or 
against accents. 

Mr. Roster has carried his anger. against the Uni- 
versity of Oxford still farther, by invidiously re- 
mindimg them of a certaim + decree of convocation, which 
was passed in a time when party principles had unbap- 
pily got the better of cool judgment, and which the pre- 
sent members of that University do, it is to be presamed, 
wish had never been made. Nor has Mr. Foster at all 
mitigated his resentment. by his telling the University, 
with an appearance of deference, though only ironical, 
that { they may tf they please annul half the letters in 
every alphabet, and he shall not be the person to cail 
in question thei authority ; when, in the very same 
viii breath, he loudly calls upon the editors of two or 

three Greek books without accents, under the vice- 


PREFAGE. 
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9 Dr. Twells published three se- 
veral pieces against this edition of the 
New Testament, in which he set forth 
&ll the faalta he found in it; bat he 
was 50 far from blaming the editor for 
publishing the Greek text without ac- 
cents, that he meyer once mentioned 


this circumstance. In this he shewed 
his judgment and temper, and gave as 
exemple worthy of being taken aotine 
of end fallnwed by those whe are fund 
of making mountains of mole-hills. 

t Heeay, Ὁ. 204. 
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chancellor's imprimatur, to step forth from behind their 
shield of academte auctoritas, and fight with him in this 
cause. Alas! what modest auther or editor will ven- 
tare to offer any thing to the public, if, for so harmless a 
thing as the printing of a Greek book without acceats, 
he mast be charged with unfaithfulness, and with giving 
up, and, by a kind of breach of trust, destroying what he 
sheuld look on as a sacred deposit in his hands? 

By these expressions, which are not intended by any 
means to be understood hyperbolically, it appears that 
Mr. Foster considers the printing of Greek books with- 
out accents as a crime not at all inferior to sacri- 
loge. But, in the name of plain common sense, _ 
where is the unfaithfulness? where is the breach of 
trust? where is the destroying a sacred deposit by such 
a practice? If any unfaithfulness, any breach of. trust, 
any destroying a sacred deposit does, in respect to ac- 
cents, attend the printing of Greek books, there is much 
more reason to lay these crimes in charge to those that 
print them with accents. The oldest and best Greek ma- 
auscripts that we have are without accents; and if the edi- 
tors of Greek books from such manuscripts had printed 
them as they fouad them, they would have printed them 
without accents. If they had done this, they could 
not possibly be charged with unfaithfalness, breach 
ef trast, and destroying a sacred deposit. The plain 


ix 


query them here is—whether they have act justly in- . 


curred these charges by putting into their editions, from 
manuscripts that are more receat, and not 580 good, ac- 
cents which are not in the oldest and best manuscripts ἢ 
Did not Dr. Grabe print at Oxford, under the vice-chan- 
callor’s imprimatur, the Septuagint translation of the 
Old Testament with accents, though the Alexandrian 
manuscript, frem which he printed it, and which his edi- 
tion was intended to represent, has them not ? Mr. Fos- 
ter might, and with more justice too, have in this case 
jaid a charge of unfaithfulness, breach of trust, and 


destroying a sacred deposit; but then he would have ὼ 
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made two charges which would have contradicted and 
destroyed each other. 

If the arguments which Mr. Foster has offered are so 
strong, so cogent, and so unanswerable, ashe takes them 
to be, he had reason to expect they would operate by 
their own force. This was the only proper conduct for 
him to observe on this occasion: for an adversary is 
always brought over more effectually and more easily 
by conviction, than by being loaded with opprobrious 
language. 

An author of great judgment and temper, whose sen- 
timents on the subject of accents partly agree with 

those of Mr. Foster, was so sensible of the many 
- difficulties and objections to which this proposed 
method of pronunciation was liable, that he almost 
placed it amongst the ἀδύνατα, and has ingenuously ai- 
Jowed those that differ from him, either to print Greek 
books without accents, or to print them with accents, 
but to pay no regard to them. * “ Ut libere dicam quod 
sentie, vel tonos prorsus sublatos esse velim tantisper 
dum depravata illa pronuntiatio tenoram pro temporibus 
emendetur (quam prasertim veteres constet istos apices 
in scribendo non usurpasse) vel nullam coram rationem 
xiii haberi.” Here then is another man whom, if he 
were alive, Mr. Foster might also have called upon 
to step forth and fight with him for having unluckily, 
though very honestly, said a thing which Mr. Foster dis- 
approves of. | 

As I have not the honour of being a member of the 
University of Oxford, and have not published any Greek 
author without accents, I may, upon these accounts, be 
thought more impartial; and for this reason I have al- 
lowed myself the liherty of saying something in vindiva- 
tion of that learned body, that the world may not be im- 
posed upon by such an-outcry, and think that the Univer- 
sity of Oxford has licensed the printing of some very 
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wicked beoks. But I desire the reader will judge xiv 
by the reasons which I have set forth. | 
The University of Oxford, and the editors under their. 
licence, undoubtedly had good reasons for what they 
have done; and they.are free, if they please, though I 
do notapprehend they will think themselves obliged,.to 
account for their conduct in this respect. Mr. Foster 
also was free to offer his ‘reasons to the public: but it 
would have been more to his credit ifhe had kept within 
the bounds of decency. No reader will think that he 


has shewn any Attic urbanity in concluding his book. 


with so much acrimony; nor will he be induced to en- 
tertain.a favourable opinion of the Greek language, by 
having before him an unlucky proof, that a know- - 
ledge of that and good manners do not always go 
tegether. 

. There is another thing which.it concerns the reader to 
be informed of, but which I have not mentioned in the 
Dissertation, that I might keep as strictly as possible to 


the point I had in view. The thing is this: Mr. Foster 


has all along produced Professor Cheke, and made: him 
appear as an advocate on his‘side. And yet I do not 
find that that learned professor ever intended to intro- 


duce such a method of pronunciation as Mr. Foster ᾿ 


suggests. Hoe has not said so ; neither can such an in- 
ference be justly made from any thing which he has said 
on this subject. Indeed the dispute between Bishop 
Gardiner and Professor Cheke, was of a quite differ- _, 
ent. nature: it had for its object the pronunciation *¥? 
of the Greek vowels, diphthongs, and consonants only. 
The edict of the bishop, as chancellor, mentions only 
vowéls, diphthongs, and consonants; but saith not one 
word of accents. The pronunciation which Professor 


Cheke practised and taught, is set forth by him in his. 


first letter to the bishop; in which he mentions. only 
vowels, diphthongs, and consonants: and this éxposi- 
tion he there * saith is forma totius rei. This pronun- 
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ciation he had leamed frem his predacesser, Professor 
Smith, who wrote three beoks in vindicatien of it, whick 
xvii Were addressed by him to Hishop διάδος. And 

im the aocond book he acts forth the several parti- 
culara, in which their pronancistion consiated: and yet 
ia nene of these is there any mention of the nature and 
power of accents. Nay, what is more, * Mr. Faster 
himself acknowledges, thet accents had ao share in this 
dispute: so that I cannot see upom what goed founda- 
tien Mr. Foster could possibly produce Predesser Chcke 
for an advocate in his cause. Professor Choke speaks 
of hig pronunciation ef Groak aovents in a transient, 
general maanner; and withest amy explanation. And 
as, in this case, both sides appeal te antiquity, these 
xviii *2+make oll acuted syllables long, as well as those 

that do not, it is impossible to form an angement 
in favour of either side, from euch general assertions 
and appeals, unless particulars ane set forth; which 
Professor Cheke has noi, either profesacdily or occa- 
sionally, done. Bat Mr. Foster thoaght that the name 
and authority of Professor Cheke would give him credit. 
Wishing, therefore, to have him appear an advocate on 
his side, he has, hy a teo hasty inference, made him 30 ; 
and, with a good degree of assurance, given this to his 
readers fora + certain fact. But how precerious the draw- 
ing of inferences in such a manner is, will plainly appear 
xix by another case. Velasius { asserts, that the aocven- 

tual pronunciatien of the Greek language, now used 
in the offices of the Groek church, is the same that has 
been used from all antiquity. Now, if Velastus had 
gone no farther, Mr. Foster might, with equal justice, 
have produced him for an advocate on his side: but he 
would have been greatly mistaken. Fer Velastus ox- 
plains himself, and saith, that they entirely neglected 
quantity, pronounced all acated syllables long, and made 
short syllables that are naturally long. 


5. Introdaction to Esasy. ¢ De Litt. Grecar. Prosust. Rom. 
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Somz years ago I published a Dissertation against 
pronouncing the Greek Language according to Accents. 
In the preface to which I declared, that by the Greek 
language the reader was to understand the ancient Greek 
language, and by accents, those which are commonly 
used in writing and pronouncing that language. And — 2. 
at the * beginning of the Dissertation itself, I also 
declared, that my design was not to write against al] 
use of accents (for some accents are, and must be, used 
in all languages), but to shew, or endeavour to shew, 
that the modem way of placing accents in the ancient 
Greek language is wrong; because it is,—]. Arbitrary 
and uncertain.—2. Contrary to analogy, reason, and ~ 
quantity.—And, 3. Contradictory to itself. 

This has excited Mr, Foster to compose, and lately 
to publish, an Essay on the different Nature of Accent 
and Quantity. And 1 cannot but be glad that so inge- 
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nious a writer has taken this subject into his considera- 
tion. For the end which we both have in view is, I 
g suppose, the same, viz. To discover and establish 

the genuine pronunciation of a most excellent lan- 
guage. But as there is great reason to apprehend that 
so much success is not to be hoped for, yet still the re- 
moving of a vicious pronunciation would be a good step 
towards it. And this was the immediate design of my 
Dissertation. 

This disquisition, the reader will observe, consists of 
two parts. The first relates to the place of accents; and 
the second to the power of them. Mr. Foster has be- 
stowed but few strictures on the many particalars which 
I had mentioned under the first part, and has insisted 
chiefly upon the nature and power of accents, or rather 
of the acute accent. And this indeed is the main point 
4 to be considered in the present disquisition. For if 

the nature and power of the acute accent be once 
scttled, there will be less reason to dispute concerning 
the place of accents. 

I shall therefore confine myself to this point. As to 
the other part of this disquisition, I shall only beg leave 
to lay before the reader a passage from Scaliger, which 
will not only enable him to form a judgment upon the 
subject in general, but by which he will also see that the 
#pinion concerning the impropriety ofthe Greek accents 
is not an opinion, that was, among other whimsical ones, 
started, as Mr. Foster * asserts, about ninety years ago, 
by the younger Vossius. And I shall do this with no 

- small satisfaction to myself, as I find that some of 
my thoughts on this subject fall in with those of 
that great man, whose very excellent book, De Causis 
Ling. Latine, Ἐ had not read, when I published my first 
Dissertation. The passage has some length; but the 
goodness of it will make ample amends to the reader 
for his trouble. - 
+“ Quum Greeci tam in ultima syllaba singularum se- 
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paratarumque vocum, quam in altera, ac tertia a fine 


sede acutum impanere consuevissent; in consequentia, - 


sive contextu orationis, quos accentus in fme ponebant, 
acutos omisere: proque eis graves substituere: idque 
eo egere consilio, propterea quod acutus accentus vide- 
tur tollere syllabam ita, ut sequens syliaba premataur: 
in qua tanquam fini suo quiescat vox. Quum igitur 6 
nihil haberenat, quod. sequeretur, nihil quoque me- 
tuere: at cum esset vox, quz subiret, cavere ne -tan- 
quam una fieret cum precedente. Id quod etiam in 
encliticis evenire videretur. Igitur acuunt τούς, ot περί 
et τόν ; que, cum contexuere; gravibus insigniunt, τοὺς 
περὶ τὸν ἄϑεον. Nos vero hanc eandem animadvertentes 
rationem, qua acutus accentus tollit vocem in syllabam, 
quam acuit ita, ut sequens prematur, in fine vocis non 
ponimus, ne expectemus aliam syllabam subeuntem, in 
qua vox conquiescat: id quod Latini suis libris omnes 
testati sunt, nullam apud nos supremam syllabam acui. 
Acutas enim positus, aut exigit alias consequentes syl- 
labas, aut non. Si exigit, igitur, non est ponendus 7 
in fine vocum separatarum : si non exigit, ergo in 
consequentia quoque poni potuit. Sed falsi Greeci sunt, 
cum putarent gravem accentum nihil ad vocem perti- 
nere, sed ad syllabas tantum, unde etiam syllabicum 
vocavere. Iccirco adducti sunt ut crederent, tarpe esse 
edere dictionem, qua nullo accents insigniretar: quasi 
quum jura quoque absurdum censent hominem intesta- 
tum mori. Id autem eveniebat, nisi acutum in fine sal- 
tem reposuissent, cum dictio in syllabis prescedentibus 
neque illum haberet, neque circumflexum. Sed ea ratio, 
aut perspicienda fuit etiam in consequentia, ubi gravem 
collocassent; aut ne in primis quidem vocibus admit- 
tenda. Apud nos igitur aut in penultima, aut in tertia a 
fine sedem ei statuere. Occupare autem alias, initio 8 
propiores, Greeci sibi licere noluerunt: quos etiam . 
prisci Latini secuti easdem posteris, imitatione potius, 
quam consilio ducti, leges preescripsere. Nam quamo- 
brem non liceat mihi vocem tollere in quarta a fine, 


nulla ratio musica potuit persuadere: possunt enim | 
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eadem tenore tam in voce, quam in tibia, aut fidibus de- 
duci multw vel breves, vel longz., Quod si iccizco 
noluere, quia duabus syllabis sequentibus imminere 
acuta syllaba videatur, in quibus tractus vocis fon im- 
moretur: quod fieret si essent plures: videamus quam 
moa recte servarint hec. Est eadem ratio tam apad 
Greecos, quam nobis, sed diversus modus. Nam utrique 
9 negant ante tria finalia tempora singula, id est, ante 

tres breves syllabas, acui posse syllabam. Quare 
si dus postrema sint long, quoniam solvi possunt in 
quatuer breves, aon potuit in prascedenti ulla syllaba 
acutus collocari. Ratio hac una communis. At mo- 
dus diversus sic. Greeci, si ultima longa sit, et penal- 
tima brevis, εἰ τη longitadinem, ex qua fieri dus 
breyes possent, observaruat: at si penultima longa sit, 
et ultima brevis, miseres hujus penultimss, tanquam ibi 
nulla esset, nullam rationem habuere. Latini centra 
ulfima longitudinem non curaruat: penultime jus saum 
atgibutum retinuere. Ergo jam deprehendimus accen- 
tuum borum cantillationem ridiculam, non natura, sed 
usu gquodam gesticulatorio constare. Videamus vero, 
10 qned et aupra tetigimus, quam ipsa sibi suis non 

eonstet legibus. Principio Graci diphthonges ali- 
qvot, quas producebant in pronunciando, quod attinebat 


ad accentuum sedes, pro brevibus habuere, ut rérurra. 


Preterea Latini eadem ratione ultimas omnes negiexere. 
Postremo antepenultimas omnes Graci longas, nullo 
detracto tempore, acuto accentai postposuere. Quare 
si una ex his vel in fine, vel in proxima fini sede, solva- 
tur in duo tempora, sane in quarto a fine tempore acu- 
tus ile grecculus, quem ab ea sede exulare jubent, in- 
venietur. Quare sapienter a.posteris factum est, qui 
preterquam in quibusdam partibus orationis, ut in ex- 
clamationibus, indignationibus, interrogationibus, nul- 
lam hujus putidi servitii jugum ferre voluerint. Nam 
11 si ante acutum in eadem voce plurime syllabes 

gravi pronynciantur, κακοφαρμακευτρίς, quare post 
jllam totidem non possint? Quod si respondeant, in- 
clinari nequire tantum numerum: quare, ubi sulla est 
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que inclinetur, hanc eundem ipsum statuere? ut im pres- 
senti exemplo, nulla syllaba secuta.”—-Indeed both the 
Greek and Latin grammarians have said many things on 
the subject of accents that have no solidity: and it is 
with good reason that Scaliger has passed a severe 
though just judgment upon their doctrine in this parti- 
cular: “ Omnino htec omnia ad ostentationem literato- 
riam sunt invecta.” c. 64. 

J shall now proceed to the point I proposed. And 
the first thing I shall do will be to consider some pas- 
sages out of Dionysius Halicarnassensis, which Mr. 
Foster thinks I have greatly mistaken or misre- 19 
presented. 

I. The passage which ought to be considered in the 
first place, is indeed of great weight in the present. dis- 
quisition. And * Mr. Foster seems very angry against 
it, not only upon account of its appearing in the body 
of my Dissertation, but also for its assurance in looking 
him in the face even from the title-page. I shall set 
the passage down, and then make some observations 
upon it. 

+ Ἢ μὲν γὰρ πεζὴ λέξις οὐδενὸς οὔτε ὀνόματος οὔτε ῥήμα-» 
τος βιάζεται τοὺς χρόνους, οὐδὲ μετατίθησιν" ἀλλ᾽ οἵας παρεί- 
Ange τῇ φύσει τὰς συλλαβὰς, τάς τε μακρὰς καὶ τὰς βραχείας, 

τοιαύτας φυλάττει. 

‘ , Mr. Foster’s first charge against meis, that I 
have urged this passage as affording an invincible 
and conclusive argument against the use of accents in 
general among the old Greeks, p. 82. and as if Bionysias 
objected against the use of accents in general pronuncia- 
tion, p. 85. and did in this passage declare against alt 
accents, p.86. But my short answer is, that this passage 
was not produced by me for any such purposes, but as 
an argument against such an use of accents as alters 
and spoils the quantity. I have all along allowed the use 
of accents. And in the very paragraph in which I: have 
produced this and another passage from Dionysius, I 
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“declared that I produced them to prove, that the accents 
14 that were first used were agreeable to quantity, and 

that they could not be considered but as they were 
agreeable to quantity. 

This declaration is very plain: and, so far as it goes, 
is, I think, agreeable even to Mr. Foster’s general sen- 
timents. And J cannot bet observe here, that Mr. 
Foster, baving in his thoughts what had. been asserted 
by some other authors, against whom he was writing at 
the same time, has, not only in this place, but through- 
out his Essay, ascribed to me consequences, which fol- 
low, or seem to him to follow, from their assertions, but 
which I am not at all concerned to vindicate. And as 
to the present charge, I ought to make thia farther obser- 
vation—that it does not and cannot follow from any 
15 thing that has been said by me or others upon this 

subject. For we all allow the use of accents as 
necessary: but wkat accents, and where they are to be 
placed, are other points. 

2. Mr. Foster’s next charge against me conceming 
this passage is, that I have mistaken the sense of it, by 
not attending to the context. 

Let us see whether this be really so. 

The position with which Dionysius sets out is, that 
musicians made words submit to their musical measures, 
and not their musical measures to words. Ἡ δὲ ὀργανική 
TE Kal ᾧδικὴ μοῦσα τὰς λέξεις τοῖς μέλεσιν ὑποτάττειν ἀξιοῖ, 
καὶ ov τὰ μέλη ταῖς λέξεσιν. To make good this position, 
Dionysi@s produces part of a chorus in the Orestes of 

Euripides. The composers who had set this chorus 
16 to music, made, as he tells us, the two syllables of ° 
ovya and ‘of λευκον, and the two last of ἀρβνλης, sound 
with the same tone or accent, and so spoiled the quan- 
tity. Now it is not pretended that the quantity was 
spoiled by making σι, λεν, and Ane short. It must there- 
fore have been done by making γα, cov, and (vu long. 
But this was the effect of the tene, which the musicians 
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put upon these three syllables. .For no other reason is_ 
assigned for their making ya, cov, and Pv equal in time 
to σι, λευ, and Aye, ἑ-. 6. long, but the tone or accent which 
was put upon them. At the same time that Dionysius 
blames the Melict, he blames also the Rhythmici for their 
doing the same thing. Then follows the above passage. 
And the whole concludes with a repetition of the 17 
doctrine contained in the position with which he 
had set out; but is expressed more fully and plainly, 
in respect to both of them, and to the thing itself. ‘H δὲ 
ῥνυθμικὴ καὶ μουσικὴ μεταβάλλουσιν αὐτὰς (scil. συλλαβὰς) 
μειοῦσαι καὶ αὔξουσαι, ὥστε πολλάκις εἰς τἀναντία μεταχω- 
ρεῖν. ov γὰρ ταῖς συλλαβαΐς ἀπευθύνουσι τοὺς χρόνους, ἀλλὰ 
τοῖς χρόνοις τὰς συλλαβάς. So that the general senti- 
ment. of Dionysius was, that the time or quantity was 
not to be altered upon any account. | 
We do not know enough of the muSic of the ancients, © 
and of that particular composition which Dionysius 
censures, to judge of the justness of. his criticisms. 
But yet this we must suppose, that the instance which 
he produces, was understood by him to come up to his 
point; which was, that the Melici and Rhythmici did, 18 
. by their tones, alter the nature, the quantity, the ~~ 
τ΄ χρόνοι of syllables, and made some short syllables long, 
and some long syllables short, contrary to what was con- 
stantly done in the πεζὴ λέξις, and πολιτικοὶ λόγοι. I am 
therefore led by this, by the position with which Diony- 
sius sets out, and by the conclusion, to think that I have 
given the true sense of the above passage. And I am 
farther confirmed in this, because the passage under 
* consideration, taken in this sense, is entirely agreeable 
to the general doctrine that runs through this treatise of 
Dionysius. And that Iam not singular in this will ap- 
pear from Mr. Upton’s note upon the passage itself : 
‘‘ Insigne testimonium. Nihil sane apertius dici 19 
potest contra receptam apud nos accentuum ratio- 
nem, eorumqae Usum. Est autem suus ex his etiam: 
(seu iis potius, quos Veteres adhibuerunt) accentibus 
Sermoni Cantus, sed paucis opinor notus.” This, in- . 
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deed, as I apprehend, is the sense in which this paasnge 
has hitherto been always understood. AndI do not see 
what reason Mr. Foster could have for being so εὐρὺ 
at my taking this passage of Dionysius in this senge, as 
it is produced for an.atgument only against that use of 
the acute accent, which puts such a stress upon shost 
syllables as makes them sound long. The argumem is 
certainly good in this case, if Dionysius understood hias- 
self, when he wag blaming the Melici and Rhythavet. 
οὐ II. Another passage of Dionysius, with the mis- 
taking or misrepresenting the sense of which I am 
charged by * Mr, Foster, is in the same section, and ag 
follows : 


- Kad οὐκ ἀλλοτρίᾳ κέχρημαι τόν πράγματος εἰκότι. power): yalp 
reg ἦν καὶ ἡ ἡ τῶν πολιτικῶν λόγων ἐπιστήμη, τῷ LOU διαλλάττσι. 


oa τῆς ἐν ὑδαῖς καὶ ὀργάνοις, οὐχὶ τῷ HOM. Καὶ. “γὰρ ἐν ταύτῃ 


καὶ μέλος ἔ ἔχροφσιν αἱ λέξεις, καὶ ῥυθμὸν, καὶ μεταβολὴν, καὶ πρέπον. 

ὥστε καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτης ἡ ἀκοὴ τέρπεται μὲν τοῖς μέλεσιν, ἄγεται δὲ τοῖς 
ῥυθμοῖς, ἀσπάζεται δὲ τὰς μεταβολὰς, ποϑεῖ δ᾽ ἐπὶ πάντων τὸ οἷ" 
κεῖον. ἡ δὲ διαλλαγὴ κατὰ τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον. 

Upon areview of what I had said, and a perusal of 
what Mr. Foster has advanced on the contrary, I find 

no reason to think I had mistaken the true sense of 
21 Dionysius. 

The points which Dionysius treats in this, and the 
following sections, are those particulars, which make 
compositions ἡδεῖαι aNd καλαί. Now that, by these com- 
positions, he means all compositions in verse as well as 
prose, is evident; for after he had mentioned the four 
chief things, which, in his opinion, made compositiqns 
ἡδεῖαι and καλαΐ, viz. μέλος, ῥυθμός, μεταβολή, and τὸ πρέ-- 
πον, he says, ὧν μὲν οὖν στοχάζονται πάντες οἱ σπουδῇ γρά- 
φοντες μέτρον, ἦ μέλος, ἢ τὴν λεγομένην πεζὴν λέξιν, ταῦτ᾽ 
ἐστί. And then Dionysius sheweth that we judge of the 
exactness and perfection of these in the same manner 
that we judge of every thing that is harmonious, ¢. e. by 
σὰ ὃ sense which nature has implanted inus. This he 

illustrates by instancing in the performances of the 
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Melici and Bhythmict, of the εὐμέλεια and εὑρυϑμία of 
which we judge, not by our own abilities in performing, 
but by a natural sentiment: τοῦτο μὲν ἐπιστήμης - ἐστὶν, ἧς οὗ 
πάντες μετειλήφαμεν" ἐκεῖνο δὲ κάϑους, ὃ πᾶσιν ἀπέδωκεν ἡ φύσις. 
This illustration, the reader will observe, goes no farther 
than the μέλος and ῥνθμός. But afterwards Dionysius 
takes in the μεταβολὴν and the τὸ xpéxov. And ther hia ik 
lastration is carried on to dancing as well as music: 
τεκμαίρομαι δὲ, ὅτι καὶ τῆς ὀργανικῆς μούσης Kal τῆς ἐν φδαῖς γοη» 
τείας, καὶ τῆς ἐν ὀρχήσει χάριτος ἐν ἅπασι διενστοιχούσης, μεταβολὰς 
δὲ μὴ ποιησαμάνης εὐκαίρους, ἢ τοῦ πρέποντος ἀποκλανηϑείσης, 
βαρὺς μὲν ὃ κόρος, ἀηδὲς δὲ τὸ μὴ τοῖς ὑποκειμένοις ἁρμόττον ἐφάνη, 
All this Dionysius applieth to the particular posi- 23 
tion which he had in view, viz. that we judge of the 
excellence of the πολιτικοὶ λόγοι by the same principle 
that we judge of the excellence of the other things he 
had mentioned; for the πολιτικοὶ λόγοι differ from them 
ΠΟΣΩΙ, in degree, but not TIOIQI, in quality. They 
moust have the same four qualities to make them excel- 
lent, that are required to make music, and poetry set to 
music, excel, though not in so high, or so perfect a de- 
gree. And so it immediately follows: Kal γὰρ ἂν ταύτῃ 
καὶ μέλος ἔχουσιν αἱ λέξεις, καὶ ῥυθμὸν, καὶ μεταβολὴν, καὶ πρέπον. 
ὥστε καὶ ἐπὶ ταύτης ἧ ἀκοὴ τέρπεται μὲν τοῖς μέλεσιν, ἄγεται δὲ τοῖς 
puSpoic, ἀσπάζεται δὲ τὰς μεταβολὰς, ποϑεῖ δ᾽ ἐπὶ πάντων τὸ οἰκεῖν 
ον. ἡ δὲ διαλλαγὴ κατὰ τὸ μᾶλλον καὶ ἧττον. So that in the 
passage now under consideration, by ΠΟΣΩῚ and 
ΠΟΙΩΙ, Dionysius must have meant the same thizig, te 
that he expresses by μᾶλλον and ἧττον at the conclusion 
of the paragraph. And indeed these expressions are s9 


‘much the same in sense, that some have thought that the " 


latter might, for this reason, be left out of the text. 

All this receives a full confirmation from section 25, 
in which Dionysius sheweth how prose compositions 
may be made to resemble poetry, viz. by having poetical 
ornaments, but yet not so many as poetry; and even by 
industriously concealing them: so that, without appear- 
ing too much, they may yet be perceived and felt. 

Dionysius hath, in other places, used the word ΠΟΣΩῚ 
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im the same sense in which I understand it here. So 
95 sect. 17. οὐκ ἔχοντες δὲ εἰπεῖν MOLAI, bat not being 
able to say how much. And sect. 18. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως 
ἄξιόν ἐστιν ἰδεῖν ΠΟΣΩΙ διενήνοχεν ὁ ποιητὴς τοῦ σοφιστοῦ, 
how much, or by how many degrees, the poet has ex- 
celled the sophist. — 

What hath been here said will, I trust, not only justify 


me from the charge of having mistaken the sense of this 


passage of Dionysius, but also enable the reader to 
jadge of the sense that Mr. Foster has put upon it. He 
understands Dionysius to nmiean, that *oratorical or 
common discourse differs from music, not in the quality, 
but number only of sounds ; i.e. that the former takes in 
the compass only of four or five notes, but that music 
takes in the compass of twelve, fourteen, or more. But 
96 | if Dionysius had meant this, after he had said τῷ 
ΠΟΣΩΙ διαλλάττουσα τῆς ἐν “Sate καὶ ὀργάνοις, οὐχὶ 
τῷ ΠΟΙΩΙ, he would certainly have subjoined: for though 
musicians make use of a greater number of notes, or 
sounds, than are made use of in the πολιτικοὶ λόγοι, yet 
the four or five notes or sounds, which are made use of 
in these, are of the same nature and quality with the like 
number of notes or sounds used in music. Whereas Dio- 
nysius forcibly leads us to a quite different sense, even 
to that which is above set forth, by subjoining this ex- 
planation, Καὶ γὰρ ἐν ταύτῃ καὶ μέλος ἔχουσιν αἱ λέξεις, καὶ 
ῥυθμὸν, καὶ μεταβολὴν, καὶ πρέπον : which is ‘as much as 
if he had expressly said, the difference, I mean, consist- 
eth in the ΠΟΣΩῚ of these things. I leave the reader 
to judge of this, and shall only say, that to me the 
‘gy sense which Mr. Foster has put upon this passage, 
appears forced and unnatural. But far be it from 
me to say, as Mr. Foster doth of some others in a like 
instance, that +he has ignorantly misunderstood it; or 
basely misrepresented st ; and much less that he has w#f- 
Sally misconstructéd it. 
ΠῚ. There is another passage of Dionysius, which I 


a 
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shall cansider.. . Not that.I have made any use of it, but: 
keeause.* Mr. Foster lays great stress upon it; and yet, 
I apprehend, he has mistaken the sense of it. 

ang Ῥυθμαί τε ἄλλοτε ἄλλοι, καὶ σχήματα παντοῖα, καὶ τάσεις 
φωνῆς αἱ καλούμεναι προσῳδίαι διάφοροι, ΚΛΕΠΤΟΥ- 28 
ΣΑΙ ry ποικιλίᾳ τὸν κόρον. | 

I apprehend Mr. Foster has carried the meaning of 
this passage much farther than Dionysius intended. 
The true sense of it seems very obvious: Dionysius in 
this section, sheweth how a composition is made beauti- 
ful, harmonious, and excellent by the μεταβολή. Καὶ ἔστι 
λέξας κρατίστη πασῶν, ἥτις ἂν ἔχοι πλείστας ἀναπαύλας καὶ με- 
ταβολὰς ἁρμονίας. Sameness, saith he, of the bast things 
always createth satiety; but when they: are varied, they 
by this variation appear new. . Κόρον γὰρ ἔχει καὶ τὰ καλὰ; 
πάντα, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ ἡδέα, μένοντα ἐ ἐν τῇ ravréryre ποικιλλόμενα. 
& ἐν ταῖς μεταβολαῖς ὡς ἀεὶ καινὰ μένει. Now besides several 
other variations that ought to be made to prevent satiety, 
Dionysius saith that various figures are to be used; 99 
and that the ρυθμοί and προσῳδίαι are to be varied, 
i, e. that the same ῥυθμοί, or feet, and the same προσῳδίαι, 
or words having the. same προσῳδία, must not be con-. 
atantly, or too frequently used; but that different feet, 
and words having different προσῳδίαι, must be intro- 
duced, that.satiety may be prevented by such ἃ ποικιλία. 
This is all that Dionysius saith, and it is very evident 
that it cannot support that arbitrary, and preposterous 
placing,.and. changing the places of accents, which the 
present system ‘prescribes. The ποικιλία, which Diony- 
sius meant, will. produce beauty, harmony, and excel- 
lence ; but the ποικιλία of the present system of accents 
eannot but produce a disagreeable satiety in another 
way. 

When Dionysins, sect. 25, saith, that a discourse 
is εὔρυϑμος, which διαπεποίκιλταίτισι avSuoic, he means - 
a discourse, in which words are used that have different 
feet. And so, if he had been speaking there of the 
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προσῳδῖαι, and had said, that a discourse διαπενοίκιλνωε 
προσῳδίαις, he would have meant a discourse, in which 
words are used that have different accents; and no 
more. 

This agreeth with what Dionysius prescribes, sect. 19. 
that we must not put ἑξῆς, close together, πόλλ᾽ ὀλιγοσάλ- 
λαβα, μήτε πολυσύλλαβα, μηδ᾽ ὁμοιότονα, μηδ᾽ ὁμοιόχρονα: 
and universally, that we must τὴν ὁμοιότητα διαλύειν 5 
and τὸν κόρον φυλάττεσθαι, by avoiding a sadden, or 
31 close repetition of the same words, parts of speech, 

" figures, &c.: the doing of which Dionysius there: 
calls ποικίλλειν. 

- It appears very evident to me, that Dionysias under- 
stood ποικιλία and κόρος in this comprehensive sense. 
The ποικιλέα in sect. 12. is said to arise from the γραμμάτων 
φύσις, and the συλλαβῶν πλοκὴ παντοδαπῶς σχηματιζομένη, 
without any mention of the πρυσῳδίαι. In sect. 18., after 
Dionysius had mentioned the μέλος, ῥυθμός, μεταβολή, 
and τὸ πρέπον, he adds : Ἔξ ἁπάντων δή φημι τούτων ἔπτεη- 
δεύεσϑαι δεῖν τὸ καλὸν ἐν ἁρμονίᾳ λέξεως, ἐξ ὥνπερ καὶ τὰ 
ἡδύ. Αἰτία δὲ κἀνταῦϑα, § τε τῶν γραμμάτων φύσις, καὶ ἡ 
τῶν συλλαβῶν δύναμις, ἐξ ὧν πλέκεται τὰ ὀνόματα. Again 
without any mention of the προσῳδίαι. And insect. 15. 
39 Dionysius, after he had said that there was a great 

difference between letters; beth as to their power 
and sound, adds, that the best writers always endeavour 
to form a ποικιλία by a proper disposition of letters and 
syllables, according to their powers and sounds. Tavra 
δὴ καταμαϑόντες ol χαριέσταέοι ποιητῶν τε καὶ συγγραφέων, τὰ 
μὲν avrol τε κατασκενάζουσιν ὀνόματα, συμπλέκοννες ἐπιτη» 
δείως ἀλλήλοις τὰ γράμματα καὶ τὸς συλλαβὰς δὲ οἰκείως, 
οἷς ἂν βούλωνται παραστῆσαι πάϑεσι, ποικίλως 
σιν. Still without any mention of the προσῳδίαι. And 
the κόρος in sect. 11. is said to arise from the not adapt- 
ing every thing in general to the subject. Βαρὺς μὲν ὦ 
κόρος, ἀηδὲς δὲ τὸ μὴ ὑποκειμένοις ἁρμόττον. 

In the many passages which Dionysius produceth 
38 out of ancient authors, and which he blameth for 

their stiffness, asperity, and want of harmony, he 
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mever mentions this ποικιλία προσῳδιῶν. And yet, ἢ 
by ποικιλία προσῳδιῶν, he meant the system of accents 
which we now have; and ‘if these take off, or lessen 
that stiffness, asperity, and want of harmony, which 
he censures, he would certainly, one would think, have 
taken notice of them in these instances: and indeed he 
ought, in justice to those authors, to have done it. For 
we find the same ποικιλία προσῳδιῶν, according to the 
present system, in Hegesias that we do in Demosthenes ; 
and the same in * Pindar’s dithyrambic, that we do in 
S¥fomer. . 
Besides all this, there is, I apprehend, a fault in the 
common reading of this passage. Instead of KAEII- 4. 
ΤΟΥΣΑΙ, I think we should read KAENTOYSI, and 
refer it to pupal, σχήματα and racec: for otherwise 
there is no verb to answer to these three nominative 
cases. With this reading, ποικιλία will not be restrained 
to τάσεις, but will take in puSpol, ὀχήματα, and τάσεις. 
And what seemeth te confirm this reading is, that, in a 
few lines after, the word ποικιλία is twice used in this 
eomprehensive sense. Whereas, if Dionysius had in 
the above passage referred ποικιλία to τάσεις only, one 
would of course expect that in these two places he would 
have said ποικιλία τάσεων. But, instead of this, he makes 
the want of ποικιλία, for which he censureth the followers 
of Isocrates, to consist in quite different things : περὶ τὰς 
peraBoduc, καὶ τὴν ποικιλίαν, οὐ πάνυ εὐτυχοῦσιν" ἀλλ᾽ ὦν 
ἔστι wap’ αὐτοῖς εἷς περιόδου κύκλος, ὁμοειδὴς σχημάτων ᾿ 
τάξις, συμπλοκὴ φωνηέντων ἡ αὐτή. And when he saith, 
that no writers ever made use of ποικιλίαις εὐροωτέραις, than 
Herodotus, Plato, and Demosthenes, the word εὐροωτέ- 
‘gare cannot but be thought a very improper epithet to 
“«οικιλίαις τάσεων. . 
Though this passage, when duly considered, fall 
greatly short of what Mr. Foster would have it say, yet 
is it produced by him as parallel to a passage in Quinc- 
tilian, which he + enlarges upon, with a design of making 


“ 


. 
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. thete two passages communicate light to each other. 


But the passage in Quinctilian, when rightly considered, 
will be found to answer his purpose as little as that 
of Dionysius. 

“5 Accentus quoque cum rigore quodam, tam simifi- 
tadine ipsa minus suaves habemus; quia ultima syllaba 
Nee acuta unquam excitatur, nec flexa circumducitur, 
sed in gravem, vel duas graves cadit semper. Itaque 
tanto est sermo Greecus Latino jucundior, ut nostri 
Poétee, quoties dulce carmen esse voluerunt, illorum id 
nominibus exorment.” 

This passage hath considerable difficulties. It would 
not be an easy matter to say what Quinctilian meant by 
a similitudo of accents, if he had proceeded no farther. 
But he hath explained himself by saying, that the Greeks 
placed the acute and circumflex upon the last syllable, 
37 which the Latins never did, and that upon this ac- 

count the Latin accents were not so sweet as the 

Greek. One cannot indeed refuse to Quinctilian the 

privilege of being his own interpreter. But then, as the 

Latins had the same number of accents with the Greeks, 

it cannot easily be conceived how a difference, arising 

from the mere placing of accents as to one syllable only, 
could cause a difference in the sweetness of them; ‘and 

such a difference too as would, in this respect, give a 

considerable advantage and superiority to the Greek 


: language: unless it can be proved that the placing of 


accents on final syllables is more harmonious than the 
placing them on penultimates and antepenultimates. 
But what is more material,—if this point be 
accurately considered, no such difference between 
the Latin and Greek accents will be found as Quincti- 
lian suggests. For the circumflex containeth an acute 
and a grave: therefore, when it is placed upon the last 
syllable of a Greek word, and resolved into its constitu- 
ent parts, the pronunciation of this word will end in a 
grave.. And though an accent be placed upon the last 
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syliable of a Greek word, yet this is to take place only 
when the word is pronounced separately. For in discourse 
the final acute is always turned into, and pronounced ag, 
a grave. Where then is the real difference, in this re- 
spect, between the Latin and Greek accentuation? What 
foundation does this afford to blame the Latin man- 39 
ner,.as less harmonious and diversified than the 
Greek ? 

Quinctilian appears still more prejudiced in favour of 
the Greeks, by what he says at the close of this pas- 
sage. For what Latin poets have, in order to make their 
compositions more harmonious, made use of Greek 
words, merely because they were accented upon the last 
syllable ? 

‘This prejudice was not peculiar to Quinctilian :-—the 
Romans in general were fond of every thing that was 
Grecian. And in this they were not always led by 
teason, but were sometimes misled by admiration: as 
Quinctilian himself acknowledgeth. “Sed res tota magis 
Grecos decet, nobis minus succedit; nec id fieri natura 
puto, sed ahenis favemus; ideoque, cum κυρταυχένα 
mirati sumus, incurvicervicum vix a risu defendi- 
mus.” Lib.i.c.5. May not therefore what Quinctilian 
hath said, in commendation of the Greek final accent, 
with justice be considered as an instance of that general 
prepossession which the Romans entertained for the 
Greek language, and which, he acknowledgeth, was not 
always founded in nature and reason? 

Quinctilian certainly was a man of great judgment; 
but yet he was not infallible. He hath mistaken the 
sense of some authors whom he hath quoted: he hath 
committed some errors in points of grammar; and even 
in his endeavours to make out, in other respects, the 
superior sweetness of the Greck language above the 
Latin; as may be seen in our learned Gataker’s 4 
Diatrib. de N. Instrumenti Stylo, c. 2. 

In reality, therefore, there is nothing in this passage of 
Quinctilian, or in that of Dionysius, that can make out 
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the ποικιλία, which Mr. Foster intended, o * supply hin 
with a full and satigfactory answer to, some 
broughtagainst the modern accentual marks : fox, notwith- 
standing this pretended disparity, and consequent sweet- 
ness, the pronunciation of all words in συνεχείᾳ, or com- 
struction, in the Greek language, whose last syllable is 
marked with a circumflex, or an acute (when seperate) 
doth in reality end in a grave. And so the harmony is, 
in both cases, the same. 
42 Having considered the above passages of Diony- 
sius as far as seemed necessary, I shall zow- pro- 
ceed to the main point, viz. the consideration of the 
nature, power, and force of the acute accent. 

That the elevation and depression of sounds are dig- 
tinct from the continuance of them, is a point which 
nobody will deny; but yet what may be expressed by 
mere sounds, cannot equally be expressed in the pro- 
nunciation of words and syllables, On this is founded 
the difference between. vocal ‘utterance and singing. 
When words are set to music, then they are sung, and 
the modulation is strictly speaking, μουσική. ᾿ But when 
words are only uttered, then the modulation is only said 

to be musical; a modulation which bears some rela- 
43 ion and resemblance to music, as all sounds do. 
For this reason, speaking is called μουσική τις ἐπιστήμη, 
Dionys. λογῶδές τι μέλος, Aristoxen. quidam Cantus οὗ» 
scurior, Cic. quasi quidam Cantus, Diomed. 1. ii. de Ac- 
cent. There is as much difference between musical and 
music, as there is between poetical and poetry. So that 
when any term which is proper to music, is applied to 
accentual pronunciation, it ought:to be understood in a 
qualified sense, ἑ. 6. with such allowances as the differ- 
ence or ποσότης between them requires. Otherwise there. 
will be no difference between speaking or pronouncing 
and singing ; which is the very thing to be avoided. “ Sit 
autem in primis lectio virilis——-non tamen in Canticum 
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dissoluta, nec plasmate (nt nunc a plerisque fit) 
effeminata. De quo genere optime C. Cesarem 
preetextatum adhuc accepimus dixisse: Si cantas, male 
cantas: Si legis, cuntgs.” Quinct. Inst. lib. i. c. 8. 
Those that have endeavoured to give an idea of the 
Greek accents, by comparing them with the netes:that ‘ 
are used in music, have, so far as illustration goes, 
done very well; bat if we carry this farther, and to a 
degree of strictness, we shall -do very ill: because 
this will confound vocal utterance with singing. And 
this affords another reason why, in the second passage 
of Dionysius which has been considered, TIOZQI can- 
not be taken in the sense in which Mr. Foster would 
have it understood. For if ΠΟΣΩῚΙ means, according 
to * Mr. Foster, that oratoricat or common discourse 45 
differs from music only in the number of sounds, i. e. 
that. the former has only four or five notes, but that the 
latter has many more, then the accentual pronunciation 
of a Greek sentence will not differ from the singmg of ! 
the same sentence, when set to four or five correspond- 
ing notes in music, ¢. 6. it will, in both cases, be a song. 
Whereas, on the contrary, so long as vocal utterance and 
singing shall subsist, there will ever be an essential. dif- 
ference, a difference TOI MOZOQI between them, though 
the number of notes used in both cases be the same, 
and within the same compass. And the same ΠΟΣΟ- 
ΤΗ͂Σ would still subsist, whether the number of notes 
used in singing were: reduced to four or five, or the 
number of sounds in vocal utterance were increased 46 
to ten, twelve, or more; because that, in all these 
cases, the one would be singing, and the other vocal ut- 
terance. This is performed by the application of the 
organs of speech according to the proper offices which 
nature has assigned them; but that is performed by the 
modulation of sound according to the strict rules of 
music, and without any articulation. 
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The ear is the proper judge of quantity, and of the, 
power and force of accents. And according to Cicero. 
and Quinctilian, it is the best judge. ‘“‘ Aurium est admi- 
rabile quoddam, artificiosumque Judicium, quo judica- 
tur.” Cic.de Nat. D. 1. ii. 58. “ Quarnm est Judicium 
superbissimum.” Orat. S. 44. Quinctilian speaks of 
47 the Aurtum Mensura as the rule, by which verses. 

were made before the invention of feet. *‘‘Poéma 
nemo dubitaverit imperito quodam initio fusum, et Au- 
_ rium Mensura, et similiter decurrentium Spatioram ob- 
servatione esse generatum ; mox in eo repertos pedes.” 
And he allows the same judgment of the ear as to com- 
positions in prose. ‘‘Quem in poémate locum habet 
versificatio, eum in oratione compositio. Optime au- 
tem de 111 judicant Aures, que et plena sentiunt, et pa- 
rom expleta desiderant.” Τεκμήριον μέτρου ἀκοή.------εἰ 
δὲ τὸ κρίνον ἐστὴν ἀκοὴ, τὸ κοσμοῦν ἐστι φωνή" ὡς yap τὸν 
ἦχον τῆς εὐρνθμίας ἐκτείνουσά τε καὶ συστέλλουσα φωνὴ σχη- 
ματίζει τὰς συλλαβάς, οὕτως εἰσδεξαμένη κρίνει ἡ ἀκοή. 
Longinus. edit. Hudson. Preef. . 
48 Grammarians divide quantity into short and long; 
but philosophers consider syllables more accurately, 
and observe many degrees in each of the orders of short 
and long syllables. To explain this, I must go back 
to the very elements of quantity; and in doing this, I 
shall follow, and enlarge upon the principles of Diony- 
sius. This method will bring the present disquisition 
into a narrower compass, give a clearer view of the 
subject matter of it, and enable the reader to judge of 
himself of several things, which Mr. Foster has ad- 
vanced in different parts of his Essay, withoat my re- 
ferring to them particularly; which would be tedious 
and unpleasant both to the reader and myself. 
49 The following paradigm exhibits to the eye a 
progression of quantity, from the shortest to the 
Jongest syllable :-— 
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ἡμίφωνα 
ο ἄφωνον καὶ ἡμίφωνον n 
ὄΐδος ἠἤϊλατο 
po|doc ᾿ ληΐγω 
τροῖπος ἀλη] γη 
orpolpoc ᾿ | Larry νιτις 
ér'| Σπλην] 


Σφηὶ] 


Let us now make some observations. 

I. The several consonants that are joined in the same 
syllable with the vowels o and n, are so many additions 
that make themselves sensible to the ear. They are 
called * πρόσθηκαι dxovoral, and aisSyraf. And so 50 
po is longer than o, τρο longer than po, στρο longer ἡ. 
than rpo, An longer than n, xAn longer than An, Z7An longer 
than An; and ér’ is longer than corpo, ZrAnv longer than 
Σπλη, and Σφηξ longer than Σπλην. 

II. A consonant joined with a vowel, but following it 
in the same syllable, makes that vowel longer than any ἢ 
number of consonants do that are placed before it.' 
The reason of this is, that the vowel being the most es- 
sential part of the syllable, the voice always hastens to 
seize it; and in order to do this, itslurs over all the conso- 
nants that are placed before it; so that the voice suffers 
. littleor no delay. But the case of the consonant that 
follows is not the same; it cannot be slurred over, but 
must be pronounced full and distinct: otherwise it 51 
would run into, and be confounded with, the fol- 
lowing syllable. By this mean the voice is delayed 
more in the latter, than in the former part of the sylla- 
ble; and ér’ is longer than orpo, and ny longer than Σπλη. 
For this reason, a short vowel can be followed but by 
one consonant in the same syllable, though it may be 
preceded by more. The Rhythmici allowed halfa time 
to a consonant, when it followed a vowel; οἷον τὴν we, 
οἱ γραμματικοὶ λέγονσιν εἶναι δύο χρόνων᾽ of δὲ ῥυϑμικοὶ δύα 
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ἡμίσεως" δύο μὲν τοῦ w μακροῦ, ἡμίσεως δὲ χρόνου τοῦ ς. πᾶν 
γὰρ σύμφωνον λέγεται ἔχειν ἥμισυν χρόνον. Schol. in He- 
phest. p.78. ed. 1553. 

On this is founded an ingenious observation of Mr. 

δῶ Dawes, concerning the olic digamma, which, in its 

power, answers to our W. “ Hao utique inter 
duas vocales intercedens in diversis pro arbitrio sylla- 
bis enunciari poterit. Verbi utique Avwew priorem pro 
lubitu constituere licebit vel Av vel Avw: si a vocali 
claudatur \v-ww, non poterit non corripi: sin ἃ conso- 
fiante Avw-w, eam simul ac pronunciaris, ea erit oris fi- 
guratio, ut ante sequentem vocalem altera w (Avw) ne- 
- eessario sit efferenda. Similis est ratio prosoediaca 
verboram awop, Sawiw, διεῖγα, oA\owoc, aliorumque haud 
paucorum.” Miscel. p. 165, 6.' 

III. Though these several differences are sensible to 
an attentive ear, yet, as they are too nice for common 
use, grammarians have made but one general division of 

syllables into short and long. And when they say, 
that a long syllable has twice the time of a short 
syllable, this must be understood in a general sense, and 
in relation principally to the vowels that are in them; 
as they are long or short, either by nature or position. 
As ὦ has twice the time of o, and ἡ twice the time of ¢«; 
and o and ε, when they are followed by two mutes, are 
reckoned equal to ὦ and η. But, ina strict sense, there 
are several degrees of length in each of the orders of 
short and long syllables, according to the several sensi- 
ble additions that are made to vowels. This is evi- 
dent from the above paradigm, and the first observation. 
- And hence it follows, that though ὦ has twice the time of 
o, yet it has not twice the time of στρο, because this has 
54 the sensible additions of three consonants : nor has . 
orow twice the time of orpo, because though ὦ has 
twice the time of o, yet orpw has not twice as many, but 
only the same sensible additions that στρο has. 
Upon these principles it was that the Rhythmici said that 
the first syllable of a dactyl, though long, was shorter 
than a perfect syllable ; but as they were not able to 
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say how much, they called it ᾿Αλόγον. * Oi μέντοι pub 
μικοὶ τούτον τοῦ ποδὸς τὴν μακρὰν βραχότεραν εἶναί φασι τῆς 


. Tedelag’ οὐκ ἔχοντες δὲ εἰπεῖν ποσῷ, καλοῦσιν αὐτὴν ᾿Αλογον. 


By a perfect syllable, I suppose, was meant a long syl- 
lable, that had all the sensible additions which a long 
syllable could have. 

IV. In general, every sensible addition that is made 
to the latter part ofa syllable must cause a more sen- 
sible delay in the pronunciation of it, and make it propor- 
tionably longer than any addition that is made in the 
former part of it. And this seems to me to be the case 
of thé acute accent, for the pronunciation of a syHable 
depends upon the body of the syllable sounded; now 
this body is made up, not only by the letters in the syl- 
lable, but also by the stress thatis added to it, or by the 
delay that is caused by the acute accent: and every 
such delay is a βραδύτης ric τοῦ χρόνου. 

The ancient Greek grammarians did not think that the 
acute accent was a mere elevation of the voice : they 
ascribed to it a power of lengthening syllables, 
and making short syllables long; they did not say that 
this accent was pronounced long or short, according to 
the length or shoriness of the syllables with which it 
was joined, for then the accent would have been said to 
bé pronounced long, because the syllable with which it 
was joined was long ; but, on the contrary, they said that 
a short syllable became long because it was joined with 


_ an acute accent; they must, therefore, have ascribed to 


this accent a power of making short syllables long. 
And it is observable that they never ascribed to the 

grave accent any power as to quantity: apd yet, if this 

accent be the reverse of the acute (as grammarians re- 

present it), it would, one would think, follow, that 

a grave would have been presumed to have a power 

of making a long syllable short, as the acute was thought 

to have of making a short syllable long. But this has 

never heen suggested; and I cannot assign any reason 
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for this, but that it was thought there was a pecoliar 
power in the acute accent, which, by the stress it laid 
upon 4 short syllable, did in all cases make it lenger, 
and in some cases long; for in all the ways of making a 
long syllable short which grammarians mention, they 
never say that this was done by virtue of the grave ac- 
cent. 

The Metrici did not allow themselves so great a lati- 
tude in the time of syllables as the Rhythmici, and yet 

_ they gave a greater length to a short syllable, when 

it had an acute, than it did to the same syllable 
when it had not that accent. So the scholiast upon 
Hephestion. *Joréov ὅτι παρὰ τοῖς μετρικοῖς ἡ dEvrovou- 
μένη συλλαβὴ μείζων ἐστὶ τῆς βαρυνομένης, οἷον ἡ λος συλ- 
λαβὴ, ἡ ἐν τῷ καλός, μείζων ἐστὶ τῆς ἐν τῷ φίλος. γίνεται 
γὰρ Ppadérne τις τοῦ χρόνου διὰ τῆς ὀξείας. 

The same’ scholiast says there are several ways by 
which a short syllable may be made long; and the se- 
- cond way which he mentions is by the acute. ‘+ Δεύτε- 
ρος δὲ τρόπος τῶν τὴν βραχεῖαν εἰς μακρὰν ἀναφερόντων, ὁ 
διὼ τῆς ὀξείας. αὕτη οὖν ἡ ὀξεῖα ἐπικειμένη τινὶ τῶν βραχίων 
4 βραχὺυνομένων διχρόνων, μηκύνει᾽ ὡς ἐπὶ τοῦ, 


59 $ Τρῶες δ᾽ ἐῤῥίγησαν ἐπεὶ ἴδον αἰόλον Sper. 


ἰδοὺ 6 τελευταῖος ποῦς πυῤῥίχιος μὲν ὑπάρχει" ἐπειδὴ δὲ τὴν 
ὀξεῖαν ἔχει ἐπικειμένην ἐπὶ τὸ ο, ἀντὶ τροπῆς παρείληπται, τῆς 
ὀξείας μηκυνούσης τὸ ο, καὶ οὐκ ἀκαίρως" δοκεῖ γὰρ ἡ ὀξεῖα 
ἀνατεινομένῃ τῇ τε φωνῇ, καὶ αὐτῇ τῇ ϑέσει καὶ διατυπώσει τοῦ 
χαρακτῆρος ἑαυτῆς τὴν βραχεῖαν ἀνακαλεῖσθαι εἷς ἑτέραν τάξιν. 
ἡ οὖν ὀξεΐα τοιαύτην ἔχει φύσιν καὶ δύναμιν, ὡς μὴ μόνον ἔπι- 
κειμένη ἐπάνω βραχείας, μηκύνειν αὐτὴν, ἀλλὰ καὶ προκειμένη, 
καὶ μετακειμένη, δύνασϑαι τῇ βραχείᾳ χρόνον χαριεῖσθαι. 

The reader willbe pleased to observe here, that what 
I call the stress of the acute, the scholiast calls ϑέσις καὶ 
διατύπωσις τοῦ χαρακτῆρος ἑαυτῆς. Now the ϑέσεις were 
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‘pauses, or stops, that caused a delay in pronouncing. 
-* “ Lectioni positaras accedere, vel distinctiones 60 
oportet, quas Greeci ϑέσεις vocant, que inter legen- 
dum dant copiam spiritum reficiendi, ne continuatione 
deficiat.” So that, according to this scholiast, the 
acute caused a delay in pronouncing as well as the 
stops. These positure are also called θέσεις by +Do- 
natus: 

Eustathius délivers the same doctrive in his comment 
upon the following{ verse of Homer : 


Βῆν sic Αἰόλευ χλυτὰ δώματα —— 


λαγαρότης ἐστὶν, ὡς τοῦ Αἰόλον ἀντὶ μακρᾶς ἔχοντος τὴν 
παραλήγουσαν .---ϑεραπεία δὲ τοῦ τοιούτου μετρικοῦ πάϑους 
μάλιστα ἡ ὀξεῖα, δυναμένη ἐκτείνειν, ὡς ἀλλαχοῦ ἐῤῥέθη, 61 
οὐ μόνον βραχὺ φωνῆεν ᾧ ἐπίκειται, ὡς ἐν τῷ αἰόλον 

ὄφιν, ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ πρὸ αὐτῆς, καὶ τὸ μετ᾽ avrhy.—The place, 
to which Eustathius refers, is, I suppose, Odyss. I. ver. 
230. v. iii. fol. 1464, 5. And it ought to be observed, 
that what Eustathius and the scholiast say concerning 
the power of the acute may, for aught that appears to 
the contrary, extend to remote antiquity: for they do 
not mention this as a thing that was advanced only by 


some, and denied by others, but as a general, received . 


principle ; and Eustathius’s words, in the place last re- 
fered to, are, of τόνοι, μουσικῆς ὄντες ἀπηχήματα, ὥς φασιν 
οἱ παλαιοὶ, ἔχουσι τοιαύτην δύναμιν. 

All that I produce these authorities for, is to shew the 
sentiments of the ancient grammarians on this subject: 
and if we admit the system of accents which we have 
received from them, there seemsto be the same rea- 
son to admit what they teach concerning the power of the 
acute accent. Whether other and better solutions can 
be given of the cases which they mention, is a point 
which I have at present nothing to do with. 


* Diomed. |. ii. oo}. 452. ΠΣ Odyss. K. ver. 60. edit. Rom. v 
ἡ Col, 1742. iii, fol. 1647, ᾿ 
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To prove that the ancient -grammarians thought that 
the acute accent gave a greater extent or quantity to syl- 
lables, I had produced the following passage from Dio- 
nysius Thrax.* Τόνος πρὸς ὃν ἄδομεν καὶ τὴν φωνὴν εὐρύώ- 
repay ποιοῦμεν. This hath been objected ίο by} Mr. Foster, 
63 though he owns at the same time, that if Dionysius 

had here said φωνὴν μακρότεραν instead  εὑρύτε- 
ραν, tt might have been some confirmation of my assertion. 
If so I am content to leave it to the reader (after he has 
perused the above citations, and what I shall add here) 
to judge whether Dionysius by εὐρύτεραν did not mean the 
same thing as ifhe had said μακρότεραν. I apprehend 
that φωνὴ here is the same as φωνὴ ἐγγράμματος, Gaza, 
Lascaris, φωνὴ ἔναρθρος, {Dionys. Halicar., φϑόγγος 
ἔναρθρος, ἐγγράμματος, §Pollux; and that it signifieth 
not a mere sound, bat the enunciation, or vocal uatter- 
84 ance, of a word or syllable; when, therefore, it is 

said that a tone or acute accent makes the enun- 
ciation, or vocal utterance, of a word or syllable, εὑρύτε- 
ραν, this cannot signify d&érepay, less βαρύτεραν, and 
much less βραχύτεραν. What then can it signify but 
μακρότεραν 1---εὐρὺς in general signifieth extension every 
way. But sometimes it signifieth extension only in 
breadth, in contradistinction to height: 


[ Τύμβον δ᾽ ov μάλα πολλὸν ἐγὼ πονίεσθαι ἄνωγα, 
᾿Αλλ᾽ ἐσιεικέα reley ἔπειτα δὲ καὶ τὸν ᾿Αχαμὲὶ 


Εὐρύν θ᾽ ὀψηλόν τε τιϑέριεναι. 


If I have committed any fault here, it must be in my un- 
derstanding Dionysius Thrax in the same sense jn which 
the scholiast upon Hephestion, and Eustathias would 


® Dissert. Ὁ. 304. τὴν γένεσιν ἐκ τούτων λαμβάνει apices, 
¢ Essay, p. 142, 148. nai τὴν διάλυσιν εἰς ταῦτα ποιῶαι τελρν- 
4 ᾿Αρχαὶ μὲν οὖν εἶσι τῆς ἀνϑρωαίγος ταίαν. ©. Συνθ, seot. 14. and so Vox in 
καὶ ἐνείρθρευ φωνῆς, αἱ μεακπέτι δεχόμεναι Quinctilian, Pretit. 1. i. c. 5. and Die- 
διαίρεσιν, ἃς καλεῦμεν στοχεῖα καὶ γράμ -ὀ med. |, ἰδ, col. 485. 
para γρέμμωτα μὲν, ὅτι γραμμαῖς τισὶ 4 Lib. ii. civ. s. 114. 
σημαίνεται" στοιχεῖα δὲ, ὅτι σᾶσα φωνὴ § Ll. τ΄. ver. 245, δια. 


οὐ ὅδ Ἐπ acest, |§|§§.. B® 


have: understood hits, Dionysius Was giving ἃ gram- 
inatical definition ; and, accoréingty, Γ understood =, 
εὐῤύτεραν to mean the satne thing hére a& μακρϑγεραν 3 

and for the same reasons, ἀπά upon the saiiie aathori- 
ties, Τὶ still understand it in the-same sense, and think it 
very expressive of the idea intended to be conveyed. 

As to * Mr. Foster's saying, that cépbryr telates [δ ἃ 
méasure of the voice, totally distinct from the- height 
and length of it, though joined with them both, ‘arid ree 
ferring to his first chapter, and to Scaliger, for a. full ex- 
planation of this, I do not apprehend, that what is there 
said by Mr. Foster can be applied to the present case. 
Kor what Mr. Foster there advances, and would support 
by (86. authority of Scaliger, is the emphasis ‘whereas, 
by . the affictio voctis tn tatitadine, Scaliger meahs 66 
the breathings in general, and not whatis peculiarly 
called the emphasis. For this regards but one particu- 
lar syllable, or word, or part of a sentevice, Wheréas the 
affatid vocis in latitudine of Scaliget regards every 
syllable, and makes part of their body} and it is the 
vocal utterance of this body which he + calls qdantity. 
Besides, the emphasis is not ranked by the grammarians 
θην the τροσῳδίαι, but by the hetoricians among thé 
figures of speech: 

fo give a farther support to this εὐρύτης or einphasis, 
Mr. Foster produces a passage from thé 20th chapter of 
Aristotle’s Poetics; where he is treating of the powers 
_ and letters of speech; and says, tatra δὲ διαφέρει σχήμασί 
re rod στόματος, καὶ τόποις, καὶ δασύτητι, καὶ frdrnrt, 
καὶ μήκει, καὶ βραχύτητι, ἔνι δὲ καὶ ὀξύέξητι, καὶ βαρύτητι, 

Kat τῷ μέσῳ: Aristotle mentioneth heré several: distinct 
things, which together make up the body ef quantity of 

every syllable: but from none of these can-thé emphasis 
possibly be’ made out. I suppose, Mr. Foster would 
groond it upon the δασύτης and ψιλότης ; Dut; ¥ am per- 
suaded, every unprejudiced reader will understand these 
~ to mean only the breathings, or aspirations. 


* Essay, p. 143. t De Causis Ling. Lat. lib. ii. c. 59. 
2B 
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It will not be improper to consider and produce here 
what the same scholiast upon Hephestion saith con- 
cerning the rough breathing; which, with him, is the 
fourth way, by which a short syllable may be made 
68 long. For in this, as well as in the case of the 

acute, a like effect proceeded from a like cause, viz. 
8 sensible addition of time. 

© Αὕτη τοίνυν ἡ δασεῖα, ἐπικειμένη, καὶ μετακειμέγη, cal προκει- 

μένη, τὴν βραχεῖαν εἰς μακρὰν ἀνάγει" ἐπικειμένη μὲν, ὡς ἐπὶ τοῦ, 


+ Ἕως ὁ ταῦθ' ὥρμαινε κατὰ φρένα, καὶ κατὰ ϑυμόν. 


“ροκεφάλον γὰρ ὄντος τοῦ στέχον, τὸ μὲν E ἐν ἀρχῇ οὗ μετρεῖται" τὸ 
δὲ ὡς ὃ ἀντὶ σπονδείου παραλαμβάνεται, τῆς δεντέρας συλλαβῆς τὸ ο 
μόνον ἐχούσης, καὶ μὴ ἐπιφερομένων δύο συμφώνων" ἀλλ᾽ ἡ δασεῖα 
ἐπικειμένη ἐμήκυνεν αὑτὴν τῷ πνεύματι, καὶ τῇ διαστάσει τῶν φωνη- 
τικῶν ὀργάνων, τῶν μᾶλλον διατεινομένων ἐν τῇ προφορᾷ τοῦ 
πλείονος πνεύματος. 

The scholia upon Hephestion are ascribed by some 
69 to Longinus. But they seem rather to be ἃ collec- 

tion from several authors. And from what is said 
p. 98. 1.8. concerning the δασεῖα, it appears that the last 
cited passage was taken from Heliodorus, who was 
prior to Hephzstion. For Hephestion mentions him 
more than once. He is also said to have written a 
learned treatise on the subject of metre before Hephzes- 
tion by Longinus, in a fragment of his, that was pub- 
lished from a MS. in the Vatican by Dr. Hudson in the 
preface to his edition of Longinus. Whence it appears 
that Heliodorus was a writer of weight and esteem. 

It was therefore upon the general principle, that every 
sensible addition gave some time and length to sylla- 
70 bles, that the acute accent was allowed to have this 

peculiar power, by reason of the ϑέσις καὶ διατύπω- 
σις τοῦ χαρακτῆρος ἑαυτῆς, Of the stress which it laid, and 
of the consequent delay which it caused, in pronun- 
ciation. In the times of the of παλαιοὶ, of Heliodorus, 


® Pp, 78. + Il. A. ver. 195. 
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of the scholiast upon Hephgstion, of Eustathias, &c. 
we see that the acute accent was considered as having 
the power, both of making short syllables long, and of 
shortening the adjoining syllables. And it must have - 
been in pursuance of this doctrine, that some Latin 
poets,.from Plautus down to the ecclesiastical poets, 
when they made use of Greek words, followed a quan- 
tity, which was directed by the Greek accents, and not 
by the nature of the syllables either in the Greek or 
Latin. Joseph Scaliger in his Ausonianz * Lecti- "1 
ones has collected a good number of these. [I shall 

therefore produce him here in proof of the present ob- 
servation. “In iisdem Grecis nominibus non quanti- 
tatem, sed accentum spectabant. Quia, ut etiam notat 
Servius in libello de accentibus, Latini eundem accen- 
tum, quem Greci. habent, efferunt in Greecis nominibus. 
Verbi gratia, quia Greecis vox haic εἴδωλα habet accen- 
tum in prima, Latini quoque eodem accentu extulere, | 
idola. Quse quidem vox semper est dactylus apud 
Prudentium. Grecis dicitar Εὐριπίδης : eodem accentu 
Latini semper extulerunt. Propterea penultimam pro- 
ducit Sidonius, non quantitatem, sed accentum Latinum 
(Grzecum) secutus. Item Greci pronuntiant "Aparoc, 
nomen ejus, qui scripsit φαινόμενα. Sidonius contra 2. 
veterum Latinorum morem, qui mediam semper pro- 

duxerunt, corripit. Denique inspice totum Sidonium, 
totum Prudentium, et alios: invenies semper eos non 
syllabas Greecas, sed accentum Greecorum esse secutos. 
Sic Ausonius in voce τρίγωνος facit ; quia accentus non 
est in media, quz longa est, propterea eam corripit. 
Quis audebit dicere Ausonium ignoratione literarum 
Greecarum hoc commisisse? Nemo sanus quidem, ut 
puto. Sed iis temporibus stulte videbatur non ibi pro- 
ducere syllabam, ubi accentus esset, quia is est mos 
linguz Latine. Adeo ut Plautus in hoc secutus sit ju- 
dicium vulgi: quia non cum doctis, sed cum plebe sibi 


® Lib. ii. 6. 21. 
252 
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yg vem esse videret. Nam somper apud illum Phedro- 
mus est dactylus, quia Greece Φαίδρωμος. Item 
quia Φίλινπος dicitur acoenta in prima, codem modo 
mediam corripit. Et nunquam aliter invenies apud 
-Plautum, quin mediam in nomine Philippus corripuerit. 
Quod miram est in positione. Sed querenti causam 
accentum semper prestexet.” The reader will do me the 
justice to observe, that I do not produce this to justify 
such a practice, but to shew that the ancients did not 
think that the acute Greek accent was a mere elevation 
of the voice. Though I think it proves a great deal 
more. For how ean it be conceived that Latin writers 
eould lay such a stress upon acuted Greek syllables, as 
made the short syllable, with which it was joined, long, 
, and the following long syllable short, unless the 
74 Greeks of their times did 0? But whether these 
were faults in a language, that could support itself-upon 
its.own natural quantity, is another thing. However, it 
is not improbable that our strong acute accent took its 
rise from that practice. And the use of it, with such a 
power, was confirmed from the consideration of the 
nature of modern languages, which, without such an 
accent,.are not capeble of affording any tolerable har- 
mony. 

I take this to be generally true as to most, if not all, 
modern languages. For when this acute accent is placed 
indifferently on. all syllables, whether they be naturally 
short or long, and the short syllables are éhen pronounced 
75 Jong, this can proceed from nothing, but the power 

- and ferce of-the acute.accent. But, without launch- 

. ing out into unnecessary discussions, I keep, in the 

present argument, to the single point of our own acute 

᾿ accent; which is the accent we use in pronouncing the 

Greek language. Though I cannot but observe here, 

that Mr. Foster is mistaken when he says, that this prac- 

tice is entirely our own, owing to the nature of our Eng- 

lisk pronunciation, p. 139. for foreigners do the same. 
Voss. de Art. Gram. lib. ii. c. 10. 
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This My. Foster calls an abuse. But when one speaks =, 

of an abuse, this must refer to a standard, which is fixed. 
and allowed. For nothing can be reckoned wrong, but 
what departs from what is allowed to be right. But 
where is this standard? has it ever been fixed? 6 
has Mr. Foster discovered it? One ought to think “ 
he has. For he, all along, speaks upon a supposition, 
that an acute accent may be sounded in such a manner, - 
as will not make the short syllable, upon which it ig 
laid, appear long to the ear. This then must be deemed 
the standard accent: and in reference to this it is that 
our accent, upon account of its carrying a greater stress, , 
is an abuse. I will not carry this so far as to say, that 
Mr. Foster would have us alter our accent in the pro- 
nuaciation pf our own language. But then I must say, 
that he would have us pronounce our own langnage by 
ane accent, and the Greek language by another. If he 
does not mean this he means nothing. And if he means 
this he saith nothing against those, whd are not for 

- pronouncing the Greek language according to ac- T 
cent. Foral) of them by this mean the present modern 
acute accent, which carrieth.such a stress, as makes the 
syllable, upon which it is laid, sound long to the ear; 
and it is by this sound that the ear judges of quantity. 

To form a just notion of the true state of the debate 

between us, who are against pronouncing the Greek 
language according to accents, and those who are for it, 
it will be necessary to consider in what we agree, and in 
what we disagree :—Boath sides allow the use of accents 
in the pronunciation of the Greek language: both sides 
allow that the elevation and depression of the voice are, 
in their nature, distinct from the continuance of such ,ν0 
elevation and depression, ¢. 6. from quantity: both 
sides allow that each accent, considered of itself, is ca- 
pable of two modifications in point of time, and may be 
varied to the compass of four or five notes : and both sides 
allow, that, in pronouncing the Greek language, accents 
are not to interfere with and spoil quantity. But we differ 
in this: that we assert, that so far as the argument from 
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. accent goes, our acute accent carrieth such a stress 
with it, as makes every syllable over which it is placed 
sound long to the ear, and so spoils the quantity. And 
Mr. Foster asserts that the acute accent ought, when it 
is placed over a short syllable, to carry with it but half 
of the stress or time which it carries with it when it is 
99 Placed over a long one, and that by this the quan- 

- tity would be preserved. Now upon this state of 
the debate, which is the only true one, it is very obvious 
to observe, that by the acute accent we mean that ac- 
cent which we moderns use in pronouncing our own lan- 
guage, and which doth in all cases sound the syllable 

' over which it is placed long, and that Mr. Foster means 
an accent which is not in use with us. In relation, 

‘therefore, to the accent which we mean, and which we 

, all use, I really cannot see that there is any difference 
΄ ᾿ς between us and Mr. Foster, if he abides by the princi- 
: ples which he hath laid down, and the concessions 
which he hath made. For he* alloweth that the ac- 
cent which we use does make all syllables sound 
: long to the ear, and + that if the voice is retarded in 
some syllables, by what cause soever that delay be oeca- 
stoned, there is truly and formally long quantity. But 
this is the very thing we contend for; and from which we 
strongly conclude, that therefore the Greek language 
ought not to be pronounced according to accents, mean- 
ing our acute accent. As for those accents which Mr. 
Foster mentions, and which are to be lengthened or 
shortened, we have nothing to do with them in the pre- 
sent debate ; they are quite another thing; whatever 
g becomes of them, our position is proved upon this 
principle, which we both admit, viz. that our acute 
accent maketh all syllables long, and that this spoils the 
Greek quantity. 


® I allow the fact, Essay, p.139.— quantity in English versification as the 
and p. 25. he confirmeth thisby aquo- same. To which may be-added Dr. 
tation from Mr. Johnson, who, in his Ward's First Essay upon the English 
prosody, prefixed to his dictiouary, Language, p. 30. 
considers the δουία tone and long ¢ Essay, p. 16. 
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Mr. Foster, in his Introduction, sets out with an ap- 
pearance ofaccuracy in giving four or five senses.in which 
the word accent is sometimes used, and this he doth with 
avery good design, viz. to guard against ambiguity: but 
the reader, I believe, will not think that in the bedy of 
his book he has so carefally guarded against ambiguity 
as he had professed to do; for ambiguity and.confusion 
do not arise from hence, that a word bears. different 
senses; but from urging against one sense of a word ar- 
guments. drawn from another sense of it: let the 89 
' reader therefore judge whether Mr. Foster hath not 
- @one this. Our arguments are drawn from the nature, 
power, and effect of accents, taken in one sense; and 
᾿ againstthis Mr. Foster produceth arguments drawn from 
the nature, power, and effect of accents taken in another 
sense. . | 

Τὸ give the reader a thorough insight into this affair, 
it will be proper to consider the accent which Mr. Foster 
recommendeth, and would substitute in the place of 
ours. . 
The ‘accent of Mr. Foster is to be high, quick to the 
sense, sharp, instantaneous, and* even when it is joined 
with along syllable, though the duration of the sound be 
long, the power and effect of the acute is short and 
qttick to the sense, occasioned by a high.note succeed- 
ing a low one, or rising above the grave tone of voice ; 
the perception of which transition is sudden and instan- 
taneous, before the continuance of the note is determined 
one way or the other for long or short; and this Mr.- 
Foster saith he clearly perceives, and more clearly than 
he can perhaps express ; but men of common under- 
standings will not, I am apt to think, clearly perceive 
what an accent this is, and much less will they be able 
. to-make any use of it in speaking: 

To make out the former part of his description of the 
acute accent, Mr. Foster hath subjoined a long note to 


ἃ Bssay, p. 144, 3, 6. 
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gq Show that ὀξύς, in its ponsequential, #gurative seppe, 
| gignifieth sometimes quick and hasty; bat he migh§ 
have spared himself the trouble of proving what nebody 
doth or τ} deny, It wil] alse be readily allowed, thas 
ὀξύς, ia its peculiar, musical ‘sense, is uged for a high tone 
without any consideration of length, but then' we must 
remeyaber, what I mentiqned before, that yooa) ut. 
teranca is not singing } and hecause words, borrowed 
from music, are used to express the tones of the veree 
in speaking, we are not therefore to conelade that they 
are tn be ‘taken in their ariginal strict sende when 
they are used in this way; for every thing that is musieah 
is not music, as every thing that is poetical is pot 
peetry. hoes 
When Mr, Foster saith, that though the duration of the 
sound of the accent, when joined with a long syllable, be 
long, the power and affect of it is short, to me, and I 
am apt te think, to every reader, this ia the same ag 
ifhe had said, that though the sound of it be long, yet the 
sound of it is short: for I take it that the sound of the 
accent is the same with the power and effect of it; or, — 
however, that they are inseparable. A vowel that is 
followed hy. two half vowela, as in contemnij, the in- 
stance produced by Mr. Foster, is not, indeed, in strigt- 
ness, 80 long as if it were followed by two mute corso. 
nants; but still, if it be in the order of long syllables, the 
acute accent that is over it, or joined with it, cannet 
have both a long and a short sound, but must nocessa- 
rily be sounded long throughout the whole body of the 
syllable. . | | 
gg What makes Mr. Foster's description ef his ac- 
cent the less intelligible is, that he * alloweth it to 
have one measure. of time ; for upon this one cannet 
- avoid asking, how an accent, that hath one measure of 
time, can,.on the one hand, be quick, short, and instanta- 
neous 7? and, en the other hand, haw the duration of the 


* Essay, Ρ. 174. 
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sound of it cay he long? For it should seem that, in 
the former case, if would not have one time; and, in 
the latter, that ἐξ would have two times. And besides all 
this—if this acute, of one measure of time, he placed 
over a long syllable, as-it will then reach, and operate 
over but-one half, and the first half of it, what'is to be- 
come of the remaining half? Isit to have no accent? 87 
Yes, it must certainly have some aceent, but this ~~ 
cannot be another acute; it muat then be a grave, hut 
an acnte and grave on along syllable 816. 8 circumflex. 
If in any other instance I have mistaken the meaning. 

ef Mr. Foster, I ought to produce some excuse of my. 
awn, But in the present case I do not apprehend there 
ia any need of my doing this; for I cannot but think 
that my inability te comprehend his ‘meaning, if I de not 
camprehend it, is sufficiently axqused by his-confession 
of his tnabiléty ta express it, ae 

- | have confessed, and do again confess, that there are 
many difficulties on both sides of this subject, more 88 
than FI am able to remove, even to my own satisfat- 
tion: but 1 think it much better ingenuously to acknow- 
ledge this, than, with a profession of removing difficulties, 
to suggestwhat I cannot clearly express. I restrain myself 
therefore to the main points which I have all along had 
in view, vis. that the ear is the proper judge of sounds ; 
that the acute accent, which we use, makes all sylia- 
bles: with which it is joined sound long to the ear; and, 
therefore, that the Greek language ought not to be pro- 
neunced accardiiig to it; hecause by this every short 


' - gyllable that has an acute accent will sound Iong.- 


Those that hava read Mr. Foster's Essay must, with- 
out my pointing to particular places, have ob- . 
served that he has dropped several unhandsome ex. . 
pressions, apd entertaineth ἃ contemptaaus opivion of 
the understandings and hearts of those from whom he 
differs on this subject. Such practices are indeed very 
conmon in the world, even among those who really are 
scholars: Mr. Cheke, whose learning Mr. Foster justly 
commends, was guilty of this, and Bishop Gardiner 
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smartly reproached him for his having applied the in- 
decent word debacchari to him ; notwithstanding he de- 
clared, in almost the same breath, that in all his expres- 
sions towards the bishop he would keep within the 
bounds of the strictest modesty, and avoid every thing 
90 that might give offence. * *Tuorum verborum obli- 

tus, interim debacchari, verbum param honorificum, 
mihi adscribis: interim, sed paulo post, ita ais: Ego 
vero me intra modestia fines continebo, neque unquam tia 
loquar ut dominationi tue verbo displicuisse videar. Non 
satis Greece hoc: cavisset enim Greecus suum menda- 
cium oblivione prodere, ne tanquam sorex suo indicio 
periret.” But because such practices are common, they 
are not therefore less blameable: the gentleman ought 
always to get the better of the mere scholar; if he does 
not, he hurts himself more than his adversaries: and in 
the present case, the reader will not fail to pass this 
91 just judgment upon Mr. Foster—that of all men 

he had most reason to avoid such a conduct, as+ 
he hath professed, that, till lately, he was himself in the 
same way of thinking with those from whom he now 
differs, and then, no doubt, he entertained as good an 
opinion of his own understanding and heart as it is to 
be supposed he now doth. 

Mr. Foster maketh excuses for his having concerned 
himself in this subject, but he needed not to have done 
this, as his inclination leads him to, and his profession 
engages him in, the study of the learned languages, in 
which every degree of accuracy deserveth commendation. 
For my part, instead of making excuses for writing ona 
92 subject of this nature, I might, with a good grace 

now, and with a much better hereafter, make excuses 
for my wantof leisure. The subject is not trivial or trifling. 
§ Men of learning and judgment know how to set a pro- 


Φ Syll. Script. de L. G. P. vol. fi. myselflet the reader perese the fellow- 


Ρ. 448. ing passage of Quinctilian: ““ Quomi- 
t Introduction, nus sant ferendi, qui hano artem, at te- 
¢ Ibid. noem ac jejanam, cevillantar, qoz nisi 


§ Ins justification of Mr. Foster and _oratori futaro fundamenta fideliter je- 
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per value upon grammatical disquisitions, because they 
know the important effects of them ; they are the found- 
ation of all good compositions. The author of Hermes 
has acquired great reputation by that performance; 

nor will I (though I should, upon a due considera- 

tion of the main point in debate, be still thought really 
to differ from Mr. Foster) refuse to give him his due 
praise. By his performance on the present subject he 
has shewn himself to be a man of genius and learning ; 
and if he has written with the same disposition that I 
write, there is, at least there ought to be, no difference 
between us but what appears upon paper. 

‘The main point which I had in view, was to shew 
that the ancient Greek language cannot be pro- 
nounced according to accents, ¢%. 6, according to that 
acute accent which we use, without spoiling the quan- 
tity ; and I have pursued it in such a manner, as, I trust, 
will enable the reader to judge for himself of what hath 
been, or may be, said on this subject. 

To pursue it any farther would be to descend to mere 
altercation, a method by no means conducive to the dis- 
covery of truth, or to the information of the reader. 

I have before me this judicious observation of Quinc- 
tilian :* “‘ Non obstant he discipline per illas eun- 95 
tibus, sed circa illas heerentibus.” Of which I shall 
now make a prudent use by putting an end to this Disser- 
tation, and taking my leave of the subject. 


GREEK ACCENTS. 


cerit, quidquid superstraxeris corruet ; 
necessaria pueris, jacunda senibus, 
dulois seoretorum comes, et qux vel 
sola omni stedioram genere plus habet 
operis quam ostentationis. Ne quis 
igitar tamquam parva fastidiat gram- 
matices elementa ; non quia magne sit 
operss consonantes a vocalibus discer- 
mere, ipsasque eas in ‘semivocalium 
numerum, mutarumque partiri; sed 
quia interiora velut sacri hujus adeun- 


tibus apparebit malta rerum sobtilitas, 
quse non modo acuere ingenia puerilia, 
sed exercere altissimam quoque erudi- 
tionem ac scientiam possit.” lib. i.c. 4, 
And we learn from Macrobius, that Ci- 
cero himself, after he had pleaded in 
the forum, frequently went to the 
school of Antoninus Gnipho. Satam. 1. 
ili. c. 13. 
© Instit. 1. i. ¢. 7. 
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INDEX 


TO THE 


ESSAY, &c. 


A. Alexander Aphrodisiensis, his def- 
. nition of πρισωδία, 8. 98. 
Accent, on what founded, p. 8. ety- Analogy not always to be expected 
, imology of the word how misapplied, tna Janguage, 168, seq. 
ib. secent how closely connected with Ayomonits, on κάταγμα, 17. on the 
quantity, 5. 7. how neceséary, 6. af- accent of several words, 109. ὁ 


fects the harmony of verse, 37. 151. 
159. seq. accent of the Romans, 41, 
42. seq. the rates of it, 43. marks of 
Roman accent misapplied in inscrip- 
tions, 60, seg. 211, 21%. adcent of the 
Greeks, 79, seq. its use and importance, 
86—88. Greek accent added a grace to 
the Roman verse, 151. Greek aovent 
different from the Roman, 152, ag. 
170. irregalarity of the Greek accent, 
171, seg. variation of it at different 
Limes, 176, seg. and of the Roman, 177. 
its reference in Greek and Latin to the 
quabtit) of following syliables, 179. 

Acute, how it affects the sense, 9. 
coincidence of it with the long quanti- 
ty in Engtish, 25. it does not lengthen, 
ns well as elevate, 140, seq. the nature 
of it, 144, seq. proved to be consistent 
with a short time, 181. the final Greek 
, acute defended, 186. 

Folic dialect, pecoliarity of its 
tones, 44, seq. like the Dorio, 49+ infu- 
‘sion of it in the Roman language, 50, 
seq. its softness and want of aspiration, 
51, 58. 

Alphabets, ancient as well as modora, 
defective and redundant, 22. 


~ 


᾿Ανέηρει ἄνεσις, when apptied to the 
voice, their sense, 5. 

Aristoxenus, his remark on accent, 
5,7. 

Aristophanes of Byzantium, tnfro- 
ducer of accentual marks, 101. vindi- 
cation of his character, 103, seg. κα- 
thor of the marks of punctaativ#, 
104. 

Apollonius Alex. Dyscolus, followed 
by Priscian and Lascaris, 4, his remark 
on the AZclic tones, 46. on the want of 
aspiration eshong the olians, 51. σὰ 
the Xolic digamma, ased by Alcecas, 
Sappho, Aloman, 64. how he denomi- 
naies the acute tone, 82. on the accent 
of compound adjectives, 86. on the ac- 
cent of provouns, 186. 188. 

Aristotle, his distinction of avoent, 
quantity, and spirit, 11. om the neces- 
sity of regarding t, where metre 
is concerned, 38. on ἐξὺ and βαρύ, 81. 
on the rhythm of prose, 87. some pas- 
sages of his relating lo acoent, 97-99, 
his account of the sonte, 147. 

Aldus, his obeervation on the differ- 
ent dialects of the Italian language, 
40. 


382 , 
Ancients, the nicety of their ear, 88. 
Anapestic measure, peculiarity of 

it, 167. 

Apex, the Roman mark of quantity ; 
difference between that and accentual 
marks, 60. seq. 

“Agore and Θέσις, 81. accentuel and 
metrical, different, ibid. 82. 162. seq. 

Aspiration, what it is, 10. in many 
Greek syllables formerly, where it now 
bas no mark, 39. final, in the Roman, 
Syrian, and Egyptian languages, ibid. 
why in some Roman words of Greek 
derivation, and not in others, 52. seq. 

Attics, who are the old, and later, 
178. 

Augment, in verbs, the rejection of 
it ASolic as well as Tonic, and from 
thence Roman, 56, 57. 

Atonics, the doctrine of them vindi- 
cated, 173, seq. 

Atheneus, his remark on the 230. 
lism of the Roman tones, 58. on the 
eccent of certain words, 109. 186, 
187. 


B, Roman and Greek letter, its affi- 
nity with V, 70, 71. 

Bentley (Dr. ) his remark on the 
minor Tonic measure, 32. his applica- 
tion of the digamma, 72,73. his ex- 
planation of a passage in Horace con- 
firmed by a Greek epigram found since 
his time, 73. his remarks on the Latin 
accent, 155, seg. whether his account of 
the metrical arsis in Roman poets is 
right, 164, seq. 

Βλόψ, expressive of the dropping of 
water, 19. | 

Bowyer (Mr.) his opinion of r be- 
ing applied for the digamma, 75. 


Cc. 


Callistratus, after Simonides settled 
the present Greek alphabet, 21. 

Callimachus, his scholiast, on two 
initial consonants, 238. 

Ceesura, of the Greeks and Romans, 
36, sq. The same not required in 
English verse, 37. 
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Caninius,. his remarks conformable 
to those of antiquity, 47. 

Capella, (Martianes) his names of 
accents, 81. on the gravity and scnte- 
ness of sound, 84, 183. 

Charisius, on the quantity of Us tens, 
19. 

Castorion Solensis, particular mea- 
sure of his poem, 37. 

Cassiodoras, on the ol. digamma 
in Latin, 65. 

Calabrin, remains of the Greek lan- 
guage there in the time of Petrarch, 
120. 

Charax, his remark on the accent of 
some words, 110. 

Choke, (Sir John) on ascertaining 
the pronunciation of letters from the 
sounds of beasts, 19. on the method of 
considering ancient pronunciation in 
goneral, 40. says, that acoent and quan- 
tity were both observed by his friends 
in pronouncing Greck, 199, 200. helds 
the Greek accents inviolate, 203. 

Charlemagne, answered Greek am- 
bassadors in their own language, 
137. 

Chrysoloras, (Emanuel) at London 
on an embassy in the reign of Richard 
the Second, 122. 

Choriambio foot, in English metre, 
31. 

Ceporinus, (Jacob) on the metrical 
power of initial Latin and Greek con- 
sonants, 24, 

Cicero, his remark on accent, 6, 7. 
his division of sounds, 7. on the quan- 
tity of inclytus, 18. the want of aspi- 
ration among the old Latins, 53. his 
writings depreciated by some of the 
Greeks, and why, 128, seg. his charac- 
ter ill-treated at first by the Romans, 
124, his remarks on the Greek nation, 
124, 125. his description of the acute 
sound, 148. 

Comnena (Anna, the Byzantine 
princess), style of her history, 133. 

Consonants, the power of two initial 
ones among the Greeks and Romans, 
23, seq. vowels short before two or 
three in Greek, 24, 95. ‘They do not 
necessarily retard the voice, 25. 

Corinthus,on vowels long by uatare, 


f 


INDEX. 383 
' and position, 19. on the Molians having Draco, Stratoniceus, on dissylleble 
no dual number, 45. barytone verbs, 17. 
Cratiaus, his account of the power Daal number, none in the Zolic or 
of the long E, 19. Roman langnage, 45. 
Cretic measare in our language, 35. E 


D. 

Dectyl foot, the use of it in English 
metre, 29. Dactylic measure excladed 
from our language, 34. 

Dawes (Mr.) on two initial oonso- 
nants, and initial ¢, 23. his application 
of the digamma to Homer's metre, 54. 
his mistake concerning the arsis, 166. 

Despauterius, on confonnding | ac- 
cent with quantity, 62. 

Διάστημα defined, from the musical 
writers, 182, 183, seq. 

Digamma (olic) the power and ap- 
plication of it, 50, seg. in Homer's me- 
tre, 54, 55. an account of it in the old 
Greek and Roman languages, 64, seq. 
the sure application of it, 74. Mis- 
takes about it in Hesychius, ibid. 

Dionysius Thrax, a sentence of his 
on accent misapplied by Dr. G. 142. 

Dionysius Zlias, on the Greeks re- 
gelating their accent by the ultimate, 
179. 

Dio Cassius, his spleen against Ci- 
cero, 123. 

Diomedes, his remark on accent, 
6. 119. a passage in his works oor- 
reeted, 145. 

Dionysius (Halicarn.) on the Greek 
origin of the Romans, 49. on the Z:olism 
of their language, 51. expresses the .0- 
lic digamma by the Attic οὗ, 68. on the 
accent of the old Greeks, 80. a passage 
of his concerning the contrariety of ac- 
cents to quantity, stated and explained, 
81---87. on the Πποικελία of the Greek 
accents, 171. how musio differs from 
common discourse, 182, seg. observed 
the accent of the Romans, 173. 

Donatus, on the quantity of esset, 
essemus, 18. 

D’orville (Mr.) on the short Zolic 
or Βαοῖϊο οὐ, 50.0n the marks of 
Greek and Latin accentuation, 60. on 
the accent of the old Greeks, 79. on 
the present accentual marks, 205. 


Bnclitic, the Roman, p. 155. vindi- 
cation of the Greek, 174, seq. our Eng- 
lish enclitic shewn, 175. 

English language, the quantity of 
it, 15, seg. acute accent and long 
quantity of it generally coincident, 25. 
yet both of them distinct and discerni- 
ble, 25. the kinds of metre in it, 29, 
seq. the iambic hath a variety superior 
to that in ancient verse, 20. why no 
hexameters in English: the iambic 
and trochaic tendency of it, 33, 34. 
différent dialects of it, 39. the tones 
of it more varied than the Roman, 
154. the want of varied inflections 
in it, ibid. 

᾿Ἐσιτείνω, and ἐαίνασις, when ap- 
plied to the voice, their sense, 5. 

Enripides, the accenting of a pas- 
sage in his Electra from Dionysius ex- 
plained, 83, seg. 

Eostathius, his remark on particular 
words expressive of certain sounds, 
19. on the Aolic accent, 46. his ac- 
count of the first Greek settlements in 
Italy, 48. 


F. 


F, the Roman letter, not corres- 
ponding with the Greek φ, 66. account 
of it by Terentianus Maurus, Mart. 
Capella, Quinctilian, 67. 

Feet, metrical, in our common dis- 
course and prose compositions, 6. 

Faimus, the first syllable of it long 
in Ennius, 54. 

Fandanius, the pronunciation of that 
word by a Greek laoghed at by Cice- 
ro, 51. 


G. 


Gaadentius, his clear acoount of ac- 
cent and quantity, 14. 

Garcillasso, de la Vega, on the Pera- 
v.an accent, 159. 
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rT, the mistaken tpplication of it-in- 
stead of digamma, 74, 75. in Homer's 
Tere Fivvo, Ko. 

Gellies, (Aulus) his remarks on the 
quantity of particular long κάκην 
18. om the summus tonus of Nigi- 
(δα, 81. 

Grammarians, Latin ones after Quinc- 
tiliaa, on the subject of accent, 58. 

Grammariens, Greck, who wrote on 
accent, a jist of them, 93. 96. 

Greeks, modern grammerians, their 
observations agreeable to those of an- 
, 4. a short vindication ef the 
learned Greek exiles, 120, eg. they 
doly distiaguish between accent and 
quantity, 121. 

Greek (ancient language) introduc- 
tion of it inte Italy, 48, ag, The ex- 
tent of it, 126, seg. its ascendancy over 
the Romen, 127, seg. though publicly 
discouraged, 128. appearance ef it ia 
the British language, 129. why weed 
by the first pablishers of the gospel, 
130. daration of it shewn, ibid. seg. 
alterations in it, 131. it borrowed seve- 
ral words from the Latin, 132. tolera- 
ble purity of it in very jate writers, 
ibid. why it sabsisted long after the 
Roman, 133, whether Alexander's 
Asiatic expedition could affeot it, 
135. seq. 

Greeks, accurate in the use of their 
pronoans, 175. . 

Greece (modern) the litargies of 
St. Basil aad Chrysostom used in the 
chursbes. there, 120: 

. Grevias (Joh. Georg.) copies of 
the errors of ἦν. Vousias, 161. 

δ. (De.) mistékes a paseage in 
Dionys. Halie. 3. his error eoncern- 
fag the inconsistency of aecent and 
quantity, 7. concerning the quantity of 
the northern lengeages, 15. his strange 
papposition concerning the Aolic ac- 
cent, 47. his mistaken notion concerm 
ing the nature of the acate, 139, sey. 
concerning the aceents of words end- 
ing οἶκος, 160. his arguments drawn 
from the irregularity of Greek acoents 
answered, 168, seg. his mistake aboat 
atonics and enclitios, 173, seg. abont 
the later Attics, 178, about the falling 


tines in the edtuntast thal® of Gr: " 


and Lat. 187. 190. 
Grave sound, how ft ες the 
sense, 9. 


Tigrata, 4. om the want of aspiration 
mong the Lolians,51. his account of 
Homer's ‘Tiere, 75. how ἂρ denemi- 
nates the acate dene, 61. op the accent 
of participles of pyecterit pass. 171. oy 
the accent of gaci, 186, . 

Hare (Bp.) on the aatare of the 
acate, 148. 


Hermogenes, σα the δροοκὶ of pe. 


ow dotermining the sense of it, 98 
Herodias,io dstioh os petty gram- 
mariana, 46. 
Henninias, his exror concerning the 


quantity of madern languages, 38... 


comeerning the Greek accent, 159, sg 

Hemoterhais, the propriety of his 
censure on Lucian cancersing Hanni- 
bal's ignorance uf Greek, 126. 

Homer's . language Kolic in many 
respects, δή, etm ebjections to gar 
ticalar passages 5 of his answered by 
the help of accent, 99. seg. hin selearne 
verse, 141. 

He-op, the Greek call on shipboard, 
19. 

Hueties, on the old mayks of pane- 
tuatzon, 604, 


k- 
Tainbié feet, common in discourse, 


"δον the second aorist, For ἔξιδον, 75. 

Juba, a Greek writer, 127. 

Johnson (Mr. Samuel) his remark 
on the English acate, 25. 

Ionic (minor) foot, in English me- 
tre, 31. among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, $2. 

Irish, an account of their pronun- 
ciation, 39. 

Irregularity of Iangiage in geveral 
considered, 168, seg. 

Italian language, the accent of it, 
155. 


\! 


INDEX. 


L. 


Lascaris, his definition of Προσῳδία, 
3. his remarks agreeable to the rales 
of antiquity, 4. 

Lascaris (John, or Janus), his epi- 
taph on himself, 117. 

Languages, the northern ones bave 


2 


quantity as well as the Greek and Βο-᾿ 


man, 14, seq. we most not in all cases 
argne from one to another, 189. 

Latins (ancient) want of aspiration 
in their language, and why, 52, seg. 
abbreviations among them, as among 
the old Greeks, 56. 

Lipsius, recommends the use of the 
Roman apex, 44. on the want of aspi- 
ration among the old Latins, 52. on the 
abbreviations among the old Latins and 
Greeks, 56, on the accentual marks mis- 
applied ih some Latin inscriptions, 61. 
his emendation of a line of Afranius and 
Paeavias, 71. on the natere of the 
acute, 147. 

Leo X. his regard for literatere, 
' 118. his Greek academy, ibid. 

Δογοειδὴς poetry, what it was, 112. 

Longinus, on long and short times, 
23. 

Laciltias, on the long and short Ro- 
man I. 20. . 

Lyric Greek poems, many destroyed 
the later ages, on account of their 
impurity, 138. 


M. 


Marks, of accent and quantity, an- 
cient like the modern, 3, 4. the mis- 
application of them in modern edi- 
tions of Latin authors, 44. 

Marks of accent not used nor want- 
ed by the ancient Greeks, 99, seq. 
why more wanted, when used, than 
marks of quantity, 101, seg. when, 
and by whom introduced, 102, seq. 
proof of their appearance in very old 
copies, before Christ, 108, seq. their 
misapplication, 113. their present po- 
sition conformable to the accounts of 
the old tones, 176, seq. their use in 
the case of homonymous. words ounsi- 
dered, 180, seq. their three places in 
Greek, different frem the Latin, de- 


fended, 185.190. The present marks 
not to be suppressed, 198, seq. may be 
properly applied by an English voice, 
199. 


Macrobius,- on the different accent 
of the Greek infinitives, 59. on acute 
sounds, 148. 

Metre, founded jn quantity alone, 
36. Roman and Greek metre alike, 
bat modulation different, 158. 

Michaelis, his remark on expressing 
the Greek accent distinct from quan- 
tity, 200. - 

Melancthon, bis remark on the Greek 
and Latin marks of accent, 60. on 
confounding accent with quantity, 62. 

Morris Atticista, on the second ὁ 
of ἀγοράζω, 17. on the accent of cer- 
tain words, 109. 

Markland (Mr.) his opinion of the 
Greek accents, 206. 

Montfaacon, on the time when ac- 
centual marks were moat, used, 111. 

Monks, of the dark ages, their lite- 
rary merit, 136, seq. 

Morhoff, his brief account of the 
learned Greek. exiles, 121. hd 

Mauretus, a piece of criticism of bis 
considered, 192. 

Masio, how it differs from discourse, 
2. 182. 

Masical composers, how they per- 
verted right accent and quantity io set- 
ting words to masio, according to Dio- 
nysius, 82, seq. 

Musurus (Marcus of Crete), his fa- 
mous elegy, 118. his care of several 
Greek edilions, 116. Dedication of 
Aldas to him, ibid. 


N. 


Natural, what properly called so in 
speech, 28. 

Nigidias, on the accent of Valeri, 
81. 
Norris (Cardinal) confoands the Ro- 
man apex with the accentaal mark, 61. 


Oo. 


᾿οξύτης, account of it from Aristoxe- 
nus, 5. the senses of ὀξύς, 144, seg. 


Zc 


Otho II. Emperor, owed his eaeape 
frome tho ememy t hie knowledge of 
Geach, 137. 

Οὐ diphtheng short ameng the e- 
Tans, 50. in Homer, ibid. 


P. 


τιμσῳδία, its off Greek definition 
given imperfectly, 8. 

Palatiam derived, according to Eas- 
tathias and Dionys. Mal. from Ππαλλάν- 
τίν, phmed after Pallas the con of 
Evander, 48, 49. 

Perizonius, on the acsent of the an- 
cients, 41. 

Petrarch learnt Greek from ἃ Cala- 
brian monk, 120, 

Philelpbus, bis remark on the o- 
lism of Homer, 56. on the state of the 
Greck language before the taking of 
Constantinople, 116. 

Philodemus, his epigram to which 
Horace alludes, 73. 

Pierson (John), bis remark on the 
variation of accent and spirit in the 
old Greek, and in his own language, 40. 

Pilatas (Leontius), Gr. master of 
Beccace, 120. 

Plato, on the accent of certain words, 
80. his remarks on the nice attention of 
the Greeks to their langaage, 89. 

Ptiny, on the introdaction of the 
Greek language into Italy, 49. 

Platarch, his distinction between ac- 
cent and quantity, 8. A passage af 
his concerning the accent of "AcuAnms:- 
ὅς, 90, seq. of Ἑρμοῦ, 92, on the nature 
of aeule sounds, 147. 

Perrault injudiciously ridicules ἃ page 
sage in Homer, 155. 

Φωγὴ διαστηματική, and δυγεχής, their 
difference, 184, seq. 

Pope (Mr.) his migtake, in ridiculing 
Dr. Bentley, 72. 

Porphyry, a MS. sentence of his on 
acoemt misapplied by Dr. G., 148. 


INDEX. 


Priscian, kis acoegmt of accent, quan- 
tity, aed spirit, 10. His remark on the 
final aspiration of the Syrian and Migyp- 
tian languages, $9. on the ABoliam of 
the Roman language, 50, sy. or the 
digamma in the perfect tenses, 54. on 
arsis and thesis, 82. on the Roman aad 
Greek pronouns, 175. 

Pronunciation, of alf languages, how 
established, 26, seg. 

Prose, the rhythm of it, 66—88. 

Psellus (Michael), his versus poli- 
fici, 113. 

φθύγγος, the meaning of it, 9. 


@ 


Quantity, on what founded, 4. how 
necessary, 6, the different degrees of 
long and longer, short and shorter 
times, 17, seg. the authority of qeen- 
tity, on what founded, 26, seg. alone, 
aot a sufficient foyndation of mach har- 
mony, 28. ancient quantity not ob- 
served by the enemies of sccenls, 191, 


Qainctilian, om the went of sapira- 
tion among the old Latins, 52. on the 
tone-pipe of Gracekus, 182. on the 
Roman and Greek accent, 151. 


R. 


Bhodiginas, Col. his aecount of the 
formation and duration of scanda, 9. 

Rhythm more complex, thas metre, 
36. may be bad, where metre is good, 
of this, 38, 

“Pubselc, pootical, Sealiger’s aepeent 
of it, ibid. ite enkarged sense, 206. 

Reman language, derived from the 
Miolio, 44, 09. whether ἐξ bas a dus 
wamber, 46. Romans seawilling to so 
knowledge the Greek osigin of ther 
language, 57. did mot ese accentanh 
marks, 59. the eemeness and uniformity 
ofthe Roman secent, 151. its difference 
from the Greek, 152, ae. the supposed 
majesty of it, 1538. 

Rutles, relating to language, follow- ~ 
ing it, not directing it, 26. 

Rutgersins gives a ridiculous de- 
scription of some strolling Greeks, 120. 
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8. 

5, Roman consonant, sometimes sub- 
stitated for the Greek aspirate, 54, 

Scaliger (Jul.) his division of the 
modes of sound, 10. on the loug penul- 
fimates of getitives of pronouns, 91. 
on the name of grave and acute, 41. on 
the sound of the digamma, 69. on the 
arsis and thesis, 81. on the Roman ac- 
cent, 156. on the arbitrary form of lan- 
guage, 169. remarks on his manner of 
considering the old tones, 189. 

Saimesius, his remark on monosylla- 
bles, 56. on the affinity between the 
Rotman B and ¢ensonant V, 71. his ac- 
count of the acute tone, 148. 

Sarpedonius follows the errors of 
Is. Vossius, 160. 

Sense, of hearing as well os seeing, 
corrected by judgment, 194. 

Sciopptas Gasp. his remark on mio- 
dern prenanciation, 195. 

Scots, in their pronanciation sepa- 
rate the acute tone from the long time, 
25. an account of their pronunciation, 
38. 

Scholiast, on Hephaxstion, his re- 
mark on the different degrees of long 
quantity, 17. his mistake concerning 
the power of the acute, 141. 

Schol. on Euripides, concerning the 
oid Greek orthography, 21. 

Schol. on Theocrit. concerning the 
ZEolioc accent, 46. 

Schel. on Homer, concerning the 
accent of duagrs, 109. 

Sextas Empirioas, on the number of 
Greek vowels, 21. 

Seneca, the difference of the Greek 
and Roman language characterized by 
him, 153. 

Sergius, his description of the di- 
gamma, 38. 

Servias, on the Greek settlements in 
Italy, 49. on the digamma in the per- 
fect tenses, 54. on words with the Greek 
accent in Latin verse, 151. on the ac- 
cent of sume penulitimates in Latin, 
187. 

Σιγαλόεις in Homer well explained 
by Dr. Taylor, 74, 


Sounds, on the divisiqn of them izto 


high and lew, secent is founded, 3. en 


their different length, quantity, 4. 
Sophooles, two passages in his (dip. 
Col. sorrected, v7. 
Smith (Mr. Thomas), on the restora- 
tien of ancient-proaanciation, 196. 
Spivit, aspiration, and emphasis, dis- 
tinguished frem accent asd quantity, 9. 


seq. 

Stephens (Hen.) bis aeceunt of gra- ὁ 
vity and souteness of soend, 5. om the 
Greek marks of acoent, 180. 

Stephanus (de Urbibas) on the 48ο- 
lic accent, 46. 


T. 


Taylor (Dr.) on the different pow- 
ers of vowels, 20. on the ortypal of 
Herodian’s Catholic prosody, from the 
Anthologia, 95. on the accentuated 
Herculaneum inscription, 210, seg. 

Terentianus (Mauras) on an Initial 
8 joined with another consonant, 23. 
on the minor Ionic measure in Horace, 
$2. on the digamma, 51. 68. on the 
miurus verse in Gr. and Lat. 141. on 
the accent of Σωχράτην, 144. on the 
metrical arsis and thesis, 163. 

Τείνω, the prosodical sense of it and 
its derivatives, 80, 81. 

τόπος, the meaning of the word when 
applied to the voice, 14. 

Triclinius (Demetrius) his observa- 
tion on the marks of accent, 110. 

Trochee foot, the use and force of 
it in English verse, 30. 

Trypho, on the accent of certain 
words, 108. 

Tzetzes, his remark on the aspira- 
tion of the Attics, 39. 

Tzetzes (John), his versus Politic 
and their metre, 112, seq. his know- 
ledge of true quantity, 114. 

Tyrannio, his treatise on the Roman 
language, with what view wrilten, 58, 


U. 


V, the Roman letter, the use and 
power of it, 65, seg. like the Greek οὐ, 
Kaglish os and το, French ou, 69. 


